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CHAPTER I. 
AN OLD MAN'S DARLING, 


Frew wondered, who knew her, at the fascination 
exercised by Laura Wilmot upon the fine old gentle- 
man who ruled over Leighton Grange; old to her, 
though his age was not more than fifty, while in 
health, strength, and manly beauty, he had few 
equals even among his younger neighbors, 
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domestics, the announcement naturally aroused con- 
siderable curiosity, not unmixed with ‘alarm, Was 
their good, kind master about to give them a new 
mistress? 

But Sir Arthur was not a man to be questioned or 
dictated to: His orders—and they were both clear 
— ea ee given, there was an end of the 
matter. 

By the time Laura came, a suite of ‘rooms had 
been set apart for her, newly furnished and deco- 
rated, The housekeeper lifted her hands in amaze- 
mént, Never during her long reign’ had she wit- 
nessed such extravagance, i 

Leighton Grange was a fine old place, but hitherto 
its beauty had been of the gloomy order. 

When the young girl came all was changed. In 
attendance on her was a governess and one maid, 
and though Sir Arthur at once inducted the young 
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There was one exception. In her excursions near 
her guardian’s park Laura had often stop) for a 
cup of milk at Farmer Woodville’s pre ay farm- 
house, and there made the.acquaintance of the belle 
of the country side, Edith Woodville, 

She was of the petite order of women, with a 
bright, clear eye, long eyelashes that vailed their fire, 
a face perfect in form, while a rosy complexion 
added to her other attractions. Though a country 
girl, and the daughter only of a well-to-do farmer, 
she was always well and even fashionably dressed, 

Edith Woodville was ambitious, and looked far 
above her station, but this secret of her life she kept 
wholly to herself, 

The acquaintance between the girls soon ripened 
into intimacy, and Edith became a constant com- 
| panion of the baronet’s ward, 

To a certain extent her ambition was gratified, 


WHABR—OS -. 


“OH, THE HORRID MAN!" CRIED EDITH, EXCITEDLY. ‘I BELIEVE HE MEANT TO MURDER us.”’—Page 2, 


Sir Arthur Romaine was a widower, with two sons, 
when the girl suddenly came upon the scene, a bei 
all sunshine and smiles, with soft, blue eyes, ani 
wonderful curls, and rosy lips, a delicate and aristo- 
cratic nostril; truly a thing of beauty, and a joy for- 
ever to all who came within the reach of her ‘influ- 
ence. « 

She was not more than seventeen when she first 
oa Leighton Grange, like a ray of sparkling 
ight. 

The baronet simply announced the arrival of a 
ward, a young lady who was to be: treated as his 
daughter; to be, in fact, mistress of the house until 
such time as George ar oes home a wife, and the 
baronet was gathered to fathers, 

As the fi y history was familiar to all, and even 
the most distant relations were known to all the old 


lady into the post of lady of the house, none found 
fault or hesitated to obey, She was, despite her won- 
derful beauty, but a school-girl, whose happiness 
was centered in her music, her books, her pictures, 
and, above all, her pony, 

The baronet treated her with the affection of a 
father, and though clearly highly impressed by the 
low music of her voice, the irresistible fascination of 
her laugh, and the whole array of her bright charms, 
there was no evidence of any wish to change his po- 
sition in life. 

Thus passed away one whole year, at the end of 
which the governess left. D this time the girl 
painted, SoA played, and rode, and made calls, but 
appear 
t! - young men admired, and most of the girls en- 
vied her. 
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to make no intimate friends, though all of | 


She live tmosphere of wealth and refine- 
thon, Yor noth ot wi she had the keenest relish, 
Pictures, rich carpets, splendid furniture, luxurious 
living, exercised a magnetic influence pe be Pees 
m, Laura mot soon ame 

liar _constitutio: riety ghe would ‘Keep her at the 

week at a time, ur Romaine 
Ly ye her so kind to a humble friend, but 
there was one whom the change in Edith’s life ren- 

red sullen and unhappy. 

oetnis was Reuben Ach ley, the son of # farmer in 
good circumstances, the sole heir to his father’s pos- 
sessions, and withal a fine, handsome fellow, with a 
clear eye and honest face, For years he had known 
Farmer Woodville, and made Edith, and Alice, her 
orphan cousin, his friends and playmates, But soon 
the great change came round; they were men and 
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women, and Reuben Ashley was stricken with the 
fever which once at least in a lifetime attacks most 
of us. He was passionately in love with the beauti- 


ful . 

The oung man was plain and straightforward. 
He books to Woodville, received his glad consent, 
and har knowing how it came about, Edith was 
affianced to the large-hearted, honest fellow. Edith 
liked him well enough—knew that in all probability 
she could not make a better match, and allowed 
events to take their course, 

Then came the friendship between herself and 
Laura Wilmot, 

Reuben for a long time had made it his custom to 
spend every evening at the farm. For a long time a 
zlass and a game of cribbage with the old man had 

2en the excuse. When, however, the lovers were 
afflanced, no secret was made of the motive of his 


it. 
But the long hours pass.wearily enough of late, 
fe except now and then Edith Woodville is never at 
ome. 
tty, graceful, elegant Alice, the young cousin, 
does her best to amuse the lover, She plays, sings, 
and even brings him a light to his pipe; in vain; 
he will not be consoled. 
Reuben is afraid the society, the surroundings to 
which she is subjected, will spoil his simple country 


lass, he says; but then, what is he to do to prevent | 


the intimacy? The girl is willful; she will not be 
controlied, and he is compelled to bide his time. 
When once they are married this terrible cloud will 


pass away. 
Alice agrees with him, and does all she can to con- 
sole and amuse him; not with any view to supplant- 


ing her cousin in his affection, though in her heart of 
hearts she is very fond of her handsome, though 
rather ‘herculean, future cousin. 

The year is fast drawing to an end, as we have 
said, and one day in the bright warm month of 
August’ Sir Arthur Romaine is seated near an open 
window, with the lovely Laura Wilmot by his side. 
He occupies a large arm-chair, while Laura, one 
mass of lace and gauze, occupies a seat at his feet. 
She is very lovely thus, as she looks up into his face 
with her sweet confiding eyes. 

The baronet has been silent for some time, but she 
knows he is going to speak. What can make him so 
thoughtful, she asks herself, as she watches his 
handsome face. 

“Laura,” he says at last, “you are very, very 
hap 4 here, are you not?” 

s Fs my dear Sir Arthur, very happy. But why do 
you ask me? Surely I am not to be sent away?” 

“Never with my consent. My wish is that you 
should never leave Leighton Grange—should, in fact, 
be its honored mistress.” 

Laura opened her eyes rather widely. Could she 
have heard aright? Had her dear old darling of a 
guardian fallen in love with her, and was he about to 
propose? 

er heart gave a great leap. So sincere was her 
affection, gratitude, and regard, that, had he have 
asked her, she felt she could not refuse, 

“Well, guardy,”’ she said, inas light a tone as she 
could assume, “how is that to be arranged?” 

“* Well, darling,” he answered, in a slightly quiver- 
ing Vile ppetars there was some foundation for 
the girl’s wild surmise—“I have two sois, fine noble 
fellows both. Georgie is my heir, a handsome, gal- 
lant fellow, of five and twenty, who, for two years, 
has been making one of those Cacia tours 
round the world which young folks now think a part 
of education. He is coming home to settle, I hope, 
and as one inducement to return, I have sent him an 
account of you. Darling, will you try and love him, 
and be in truth my own, my beauteous child?” 

There was a sight tremor, and her cheeks were 
pale, as she replied. But she did not hesitate. 

& My dear father and friend, there is nothing I will 
not do to please and make you happy. If Geo. 
approves of your choice, I shall not stand in 


way.” 
te stooped and kissed her with glistening eyes. 
The dream of his life had, at last, a chance of be- 
ing realized. Laura Romaine would be the lady of 
Leighton Grange. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE COMING MAN. 

Lavra made no confidant of her secret, and, 
sooth to say, thought little of it herself. She was so 
young, 80 happy, so childi if we may use the 
BY) up in the pleasures her age, 
that she gave little reflection to the more serious 

business of life. 


The glorious woods, the perfumed grass, the flow- 
ers of dell and forest, with the society of Edith 
Woodville, her as yet. She had no void in 
her heart, and as Edith never. spoke of her rustic 
swain, the subject of love was never mentioned be- 
tween them. 

This was a sore trial to Edith, who thought it the 
only interesting topic of conversation, Laura, how- 
ever, was too refined and sensitive to lay bare the 
delicate and secret impulses of the heart, so, when 
they went out ppether, she took a book with her, 
and, while Edith labored at some incomprehensible 
feminine work, would cast herself under a tree, and 
revel in the delights of reading. 

A long avenue of limes ending in a summer-house, 
all covered by creeping plants, was a favorite resort 
of the companions. Beside this was a pool or lake 
all surrounded by trees, which gave it a grim and 
awesome appearance. It was nearly always dark 
and pron , and was always quite sufficient to give 
Edith the horrors. 

Laura, who was of a more thoughtful nature, 
liked the solemnity of the scene, but avoided it for 
her friend’s sake. 

One day, Soon after the conversation just recorded, 
Laura and Edith were seated under a tree near the 
summer-house, The former had been reading out, 
and the listener had gone to sleep with her work in 
her hands. — 

Laura smiled at the rather efféctive picture which 
the rustic beauty presented;and went on with her book 
in silence, In a few minutes, however, she paused 
and looked up. ebay ss she had heard a step, a 
cautious step on the path behind them, but though 
she gazed in every direction, she saw nothing. Sat- 
isfied that some little animal must haye run across, 
she resumed her reading without further thought. 
But she would certainly not have been so much at 


her ease in that luxurious attitude, had she been 
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aware that some one had come up along a path rare- 
ly used by arangers but which was not strictly for- 
hidden, Suddenly she looked up again, and there 
was a face peering at her from behind—the » Sat- 
urnine face of a middle-aged man. As soon as he 
saw he was Pipa hs cae reheat as and 
scraping. al m with surp: not 
es with ss 7 

Dressed in rusty black, with crape almost hiding 
his hat, his clothes were simply rags hanging to- 
gether by threads. His boots were nearly without 
ie one di glove was carried jauntily between 
two fingers, while what could be seen of his linen 
was chocolate colored. Altogether he was a most 
unwholesome-looking individual. His countenance 
was gaunt, with a hawk-like nose, disfigured by a 
large wart, which every now and then he concealed 
by waving the torn glove in front of it, His gleam- 
ing eyes were bl and restless, never looking any- 
oP ae a nit said, i ivering, whini 

‘Pardon me,” he n a quive » whining 
Ryo say I fear Lam mdings I ama man 
who lost_ his min My object in going from 
town to town is to seek employment, For two days 
T have eaten nothing.” 

“You are trespassing,” replied Laura, quietly, but 
not unkindly; “you may, however, go up to the 
house yonder, and say I sent you. They will give 
you food and rest until lcome, when, perhaps, some- 
thing may be done for fee 

“Many and humble thanks,” he returned. ‘“‘ May 
Task the name of the place and the lady who sends 


me?” 

“Leighton Grange. Iam Laura Wilmot—that will 
be enough.” 

The man had half turned/away, but, as he heard 
these two names, he wheeled his head round sharp- 
ly, and surveyed the girl with a furtive glance. 

** On second thoughts, lady,”’ he began, * I will not 
go to the house—they would spurn me from the door 
and hoot me for my rags. Have younot some money 
about you?—I can at least get a meal.” 

“Thave a trifle,” said Laura, coldly, as she search- 
ed for her purse, which in reality contained her 
month’s pocket-money. 

Saying this, she drew forth her purse, and proceed- 
ed to pick out a few shillings. As she did so, the 
gleam of ope was clearly seen, and impelled by what 
motive it is impossible to say, he made a step in ad- 
vance, and clutched her by the arm, his eyes gleam- 
ing with hideous yearning, his glance fixed upon the 
purse. 

“Give me it all,” he whispered in a low tone. 
“Laura Wilmot, if you only knew. Your father—” 

He could say no more, for at this moment Edith 
Woodville awoke, and seeing the scare-crow-looking 
man in close proximity to Laura, clutching her arm, 
she sat up, and began to scream in such a fashion as 
to make the man utter hearty curses at her folly. 

“Girl, be silent. I will do you no‘harm. I have 
something to say to Miss Wilmot,” he urged. 

But Edith was not to be checked, Sheé leaped up, 
and called loudly for help. Laura would have re 
strained her, but at this moment a loud crashing was 
heard through the bushes. With a yell as of a hunt- 
ed wild b , the man snatched at the purse, shook 
his clenched fist in the direction of the house, and 


PD . : : 
Besboaey had the bushes parted when a gentleman 
garb, bronzed and bearded, came out of 

, and, bowing politely, asked what was 
the matter. 


“Oh, the horrid man!” cried Edith, excitedly. “I 
believe he meant to murder us.” 

“He was only a poor starved tramp,” said Llp 
more quietly. “I offered him a few shillings, an 
foolish: owed him to see my purse. Let him go. 
He was indeed a wretched object.” 

“But such kindness is misplaced,” said the 


re " I cannot leave you, ladies, to- follow 
him. mba oo he said. from the fashion- 
able attire of Miss Wood , tothe simple toilet of 


the other young lady, “I have the pleasure to ad- 
dress Miss Wilmot.” 3 

Edith colored with pleats: but made no reply. 
She was too delighted to speak. 
Riel must pl guilty to that name,” said Laura, 


a smile, 

“Indeed!’’ cried the other, “and I to that of 
Ley Ja Romaine; so let us get over the formalities.” 
And he held out his hand, which Laura took readily 
and warmly. She at once introduced Edith, and 
then inquired if he had seen his father. 

“No,” he said, quietly. ‘TI have only Voce arrived. 
Left my things at the ‘George,’ and thought I’d 
walk over and give rise. How is he!” 

Laura told him all, and the three turned toward 
the house, utterly oblivious of the tramp, who was 

laring at them from behind a tree at no great dis- 


nee. 

“And so, Laura Wilmot, I have found you,” he 
said aloud. ‘I should, however, have known you 
anywhere. She seems to be mistress here, but she 
has not yet changed her name. Well, time works 
wonders—and, in the meantime, let me get food, or 
I shall faint by the way.” 

The three others were out of sight. 

Nr os Romaine was decidedly a handsome man, 
very like his father, except for his beard, and some- 
thing in the eye which was not at all so honest as 
that of the elder man. Probably foreign travel, 
with the somewhat lax tone of morals learned by the 
wayside, might account for this, 

dith Woodville, however, thought him the hand- 
somest man she had ever seen, while Laura scarcely 
gave a thought to the subject. She was thinking of 
the tramp who had spoken of her father, and of Sir 
Arthur, whose delight at his eldest son’s return she 
could imagine, 

For the first time she began to ask herself what 
was the mystery of her birth, and she resolved to 
solve it if possible, 

The conversation was carried on principally be- 
tween the young man and Edith, he heme he chief 
speaker. He rattled on about what he had seen in for- 
eign parts, how pleased he was to return to England 
again, declaring that he thought both trees and wo- 
men had improved in looks since he had been away. 
Tn this way they reached the house, which they did 
by way. of the lawn. Scarcely had they crossed it 
halfway when the library window opened, and Sir 
oe came bounding out with the activity of a 

ys 
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“My dear George! My dear father!’ were words 
uttered simultaneously; and as the girls made hur- 
riedly for the house, to leave them , he led 
the way to the library, where for a whole hour he 
feasted his bi eyes upon the form of his elder 
born, his favorite son and heir. 

“Gad, sir,” he said, at last, laughing, to hide deep- 
er emotions, ‘‘you’ve grown stouter; but 1 can’t see 
much of your face for that terrible b M4 

“My man will soon put that to rights, It’s a great 
convenience when traveling. With your permission, 
Til return to my room, and get rid. of some of the 
dust of travel.” 

Sir Arthur rung the bell, and with fire preming in 
his eyes, bade the domestic usher his son to his 
room. 

There. are few Sings more beautiful than this 
proud love of a father for his son. 

It was true @hat the baronet had two; but; while 
he dearly loved the merry, light-hearted Frank, soon 
about to return with his regiment from Canada, this 
his heir, his first-born, was his pride and glory, 
Seon he himself went to his room. The time had 
never seemed to passso slowly for many a long day. 
He longa to hear George speak; but, ever consider- 
ate and kind ng on his possible ees gsi he 
eee himself to wait until dinner collec them 

ogether. 

rge came down, faultless, and with a little of 
his old affected Le ES He had shaved, and made 
himself look as English as possible. 

Nothing could be more correct than his manners; 
his respect to his father was charming to behold, 
while his deference to the ladies was quite chivalric. 
He was vastly entertaining and amusing, but to the 
unsophisticated’ Laura’ there seemed something 
wanting. 

What it was it was really difficult to say. 

On the other hand, Edith was secretly lost in ad- 
miration, and there flashed across her mind the 
withering thought that a woman must be mad to 
marry a Reuben Ashley while there was such a glo- 
rious creature in the world as George Romaine. 

But she kept her admiration under, and was in 
fact scrupulously careful to shine only by listening. 
with an occasional word now and then. When she 
i with Laura after dinner she was equally cau- 

ous, 

She had some inkling of the intentions of Sir Ar- 
thur with regard to his son and Laura, By far too 
good a diplomatist to show her cards, Edith Wood- 
ville kept all her secret thoughts. to herself. And 
Laura was unusually silent and reticent that even- 
ing. She was thinking with wonder, awe, and curi- 
osity of thé scene with the tramp in the park, 

Meanwhile the baronet, left alone with his son, ea- 
cer scones him with regard to his ward. 

“Charming young person,” replied.George, in a 
heavy patronizing way; ‘fine figure, pleasant man- 
ners, and all that. But who is she?” 

The baronet started, turned pale, and winced con- 
Sor 

“Well, George, I don’t want to explain just yet. 
But reflect—you find her here the mistress of my 
house, holding the position of my daughter, Dear 
boy, I am no tyrant father—but I wish her to be real- 
ly my daughter b: Becta © wife. Need aoe 
compel me to vertionlaras it—see if you like her, 


and T promise you you shall know everything. In 
all things she quite fitted to be the wife of a 
Romaine.” : 

George bowed with a smile. 


“T am very much disposed to think so myself, 
dear sir,” he ees “but of course that is a ques- 
tion of time. dare say we shall see a great deal of 
one another this Christmas. By the way, who is that 
pretty girl—Miss—Miss—” 

“Woodville, Farmer Woodville’s daughter,” said 
the baronet, a little healtatingy ; “she has been toa 
boarding-school—and Laura has taken a great fancy 
toher, She makes rather too much of her.” 

“Tittle Edith Woodville!” cried George. ‘Why, 
who’d have thought that skinny, raw-boned girl 
would have become such a pretty woman? Do you 
smoke, father?” : , 

“Well, yes,” said the baronet, grimly—since his 
wife’s death smoking had become a necessary—and 
so over a cigar the time passed, until it was only an 
act of politeness to join the ladies. 


CHAPTER IT. 
ON THE WATCH. 


Lire at Leighton Gress was changed now. The 
return of the son broug Scompeny, dinner-parties 
and visits. From all these Edit! oodville was ex- 
cluded, and hence, except occasionally, the girls did 
not meet, Not that Laura would have it so, but a 
few words from Sir Arthur put matters in a new 
light, and she was compelled to acquiesce. 

uben alone was delighted, and yet he had little 
cause to be so. Edith was quite altered. Her merry 
laugh was heard no more, while his attentions were 
received with pettishness and reluctance. But from 
fear of her father, who, though not a hard, was a 
just and somewhat severe man, she would have 
broken with him altogether; but she had promised, 
and she knew the farmer would never forgive her for 
going from her word. She contented herself, there- 
fore, with being dull, disagreeable, and hard to 
please, with yawning at his best stories, and even 
playing the piano with reluctance. She never saw 
1im to the door at night, and seemed very glad when 
it was time for him to go. 

Alice remonstrated with her sadly_ and severely. 
She admired her beautiful cousin, and wished them 


every happiness, ; 

“Well, if he likes to change his mind, I am sure I 
shall not fret,” said Edith. ‘Since you take so much 
interest in him—why not take him off my hands?” 

Alice turned white as death, fant as if the ac- 
tion of her heart had wholly ceased; then her neck, 
arms, and face’became suffused with rich crimson. 

‘“ Bdith! he will be my dear cousin, I hope, dear,” 
she cried, 

“Don’t make so sure of that,” replied the other, 

with a toss of the head. “There’s many a oe 

tween the cup and the lip. But I'm wasti e. 

pe _ no grand doings at the Grange to-day, so 
*m up. 

“Would i go on sufferance, when they’ve nobody 
else?” cried Alice, with spirit. 

“T go as Laura Wilmot’s friend, and as long as she 
desires my society, I shall be only too glad to give it 
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to her,” said the willful girl, and arraying herself in 
a Deed walking costume, she started on her walk. 

"he stile over which she had to get. to cross the 
park was half-way between.the village and the farm, 
and just as she reached it Reuben Ashley came in 
sight at no great distance, 

With a hightened color the girl quickened her 
step, and appearing not to see him, turned into the 
park, and was lost to view under the shelter of the 
trees. 

Reuben came slowly on, and looked after her in 
time to catch a parapee of her waving shawl. 

“They ll spoil the girl,” he said, in a sad tone, 
“What can she want up with Miss Wilmot day after 
day? . Not but what she is good and kind and all that, 
but Edith will get notions above her station. 1 wish 
she were sucha quiet little stay-at-home as Alice,” 
And with a sigh, he went his way to call at the farm, 
as usual. 

Meanwhile Edith, somewhat flushed and annoyed 
at the meeting, hurried on until she reached ‘the 
summer-house. Here, despite the coldness of the 
day, a man was seated smoking. She gave a little 
start, for despite the change of dress—he wore the 
clothes of a decent mechanic—she recognized the 
tramp, both by his sinister face, hawk-like nosé and 
ugly wart, which no friendly glove now concealed, 
though his left hand was occasionally mechanically 
put up, as if to pluck it off, . 

He rose, bowed respectfully, and took off his cap. 
Edith made as if she would have passed, but the man 
stood resolutely before her, 

“Only one word, miss,” he said, in a harsh, croak- 
ing yoic’; ** you have nothing to be afraid of.” 

‘What want you?” 

“T have a note for Miss Wilmot; T wish it placed in 
her hands. It is of importance to her,” he said 
earnestly. 

“For Miss Wilmot?” she cried, fairly roused toa 
frenzy of curiosity, 

“Yes, miss. Will you take it, and promise to de- 
liver it when you are alone?” he urged. 

“T suppose there is no harm in it?’ she said. She 
was thinking all the time if it might not prove of use 
to her. 

“None whatever,” he answered, bending to hide 
the sinister smile on his bold, bad face. 

He handed it to her, watched her secrete it, and 
then turned away toward the village, satisfied that 
his missive would be delivered, 

Edith went along, pondering as to the meaning of 
this event. | What possible connection could there 
be between this tramp and the elegant Laura Wilmot? 
She would have given much to have read the con- 
tents of the letter, but it was carefully gummed and 
pp and any violation of its privacy was impos- 
sible. 

On approaching the house, she heard the young 
girl singing joyously, and at once attended her in the 
music-room. Sir Arthur and George had gone into 
the neighboring town on business, and would not be 
home until late, so that they could have a long and 
pe Td day. Edith made a slight grimace at 
this. 

“ By the way,” she said, to change the conversa- 
tion, I met that impudent beggar again, and he ter- 
rifled me into giving you this letter. I hope I have 
not done ht 

Laura turned very pale, her lips quivered, but she 
made no reply,"taking the letter, however, eagerly. 
She looked keenly at it, and then moved away to a 
table, where, by means of a pair of scissors, she 
opened it. Edith watched her with eager curiosity 
from a distance. 

“Tam in in want of money,” the letter said. “I 
knew your father, and was once in his confidence. If 
you would learn who and what he was, you will come 
Oo me to-night at ten. Bring what RE can, and 
fear nothing. I am far more your friend than you thi 
bat I am very poor, and can no more live withou 
money than can the rich. Come alone, and say not a 
word to any living soul. You Know Wao.” 

Laura sat gazing, with awe-stricken face, at the 
letter. Should she go, or should she consult Sir 
Arthur? The former thought gained the day, and 
Laura determined to go forth alone, to discover, if 
possible, the mystery which so perplexed her, 


CHAPTER IV. 
BY THE DARK POOL, 

Laura felt herself placed in an awkward and pain- 
ful position. To her pure and genie nature, there 
was something repulsive in the idea of a clandestine 
meeting with any one. 

Never before had she reason to conceal a secret 
from her kind guardian, though a strong fear was 
already creeping around her heart, which she vainly 
strove to disavow. What, then, was to be done? 
After considerable hesitation and reflection, she de- 
termined to see the stranger, the mysterious tramp. 
and finally dismiss him. it should ‘be her first an 
last secret and clandestine meeting, 

Having come to this decision, the next thing was to 
carry it out, It was, however, easier said than done. 

Evenings at the Grange were one very much like 
the other. After dinner, the ladies adjourned to the 
drawing-room, where the gentlemen soon followed. 
Laura was thus hardly ever alone. When Edith 
Woodville was not present, other visitors were, and 
Laura, as mistress of the house, was bound to enter- 
tain them. At night, necessarily the house was 
locked up, while her maid, as a matter of course, 
never left her until she was partially disrobed. 

It became necessary to, use diplomacy; in other 
words, to deceive. Ten o’clock was the time indi- 
cated in the letter, and by nine poor Laura had made 
up her mind. » 

‘he baronet, his son, Edith, and herself were alone. 
The conversation, agony | from disinclination on 
the part of Laura, had flagged. Sir Arthur had 
taken up a book, while George had commenced a 
merry. encounter of wit with Edith, whose spirits 
in her dr = igh. hought of such society 

er dreams 1 had tho: 0 C eo 

as that in which she now indulged, but the reali 
had not seemed possible. She was elated above all 
measure. At another time Lavra might have noticed 
her proud and happy glances, ‘As it was, she Was 
rateful for the diversion, and under its cover, con- 
frived to glide from the room unnoticed. Reaching 
her room, she rung for her maid. The chamber was 
most elegant and comfortable. A fire burned bright- 


ly, and as she sunk into a cosy arm-chair beside it 
i th books close at hand, 


with a small table covered wii 
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she felt as if, indeed, it was a hardship to go forth 
into the cold night air upon such an errand as that 
which was imposed upon her, 

When the maid came, Laura yepsn said she did 
did not feel well, and wished to be wholly left to her- 


self. Barton could tell them below, and ask asa fa- | 


vor that they would excuse and not disturb her. The 


girl promised obedience, and as she retired, her | 


young mistress locked the door behind her, Ten 
minutes elapsed, during which time Laura selected a 
hat and cloak of. dark ARnearance, thrust all her 
money into a pocket, and then cautiously opened the 
door. As she ex nected, all was still and silent. No 
one was about. e servants were seated, doubtless, 
round the hall fire, while the masters were still in the 
drawing-room, 

Hast Nahant, the door, and putting the key be- 
hind a statue in a niche, Laura made her way toward 
a servants’ staircase. It led to a back entrance to the 

ardens, and presented fewer elements of discovery 
than the hall. Still her heart beat violently, and sev- 
eral times she felt inclined to abandon the expedi- 
tion. But this man had known her father, perhaps 
her mother, and this alone entitled him to considera- 
tion and compassion. 

As good fortune would have it, she reached the 
garden without any any and glided swiftly to 
the park entrance, whence she soon made her way to 
the summer-house near the pool, Scarcely had ‘she 

beneath the shadow of the trees, when a 
Reavy step became audible, and the man stood beside 
her. Laura scarcely knew the tramp in his changed 
costume, 

However sinister his countenance, he had appeared 
as one to whom better days were no strangers, Now 
he looked a vulgar rough. 

“So you have come,” he said, in a voice which he 
strove to render soft and sympathetic, but which was 
really harsh and disagreeable. ‘This is kind, indeed. 
Be sure that could I have done otherwise, I would not 
have troubled you.” 

“T have come for once and all. Such secret and 
clandestine practices are abhorrent to my nature. If 
you have any right to see me to make any claims on 
me, come openly to the house. It is ever open to the 
poor and suffering.” 

“To be sent away with a crust and a shilling,” 
sneered the tramp. ‘“‘ Something better is due to one 
who once was your father’s friend,” 

“Man, who and what was my father?” cried Laura, 
warmly. 

“You must ask Sir Arthur, Doubtless he has rea- 
sons for icici J the information; and, were I to 
divulge the secret, he would pursue me with rélent- 
less hostility. The hour, however, is not far distant 
when you must know. When it comes, you shall cer- 
tainly be told all. I ‘willtake care of that,’’ he said, 
with something like spiteful emphasis. 

“They live—my father, my mother?’ she con- 
tinued, erly. 

“Miss Wilmot,” he said, coldly, ‘if I tell you the 
truth, you will not Repeat my words to Sir Arthur? 
He would hunt me to the end of the world,” 

“T will not repeat your words,” was her unfortu- 
nate reply. 

“Then know that both are living; how, and under 
what circumstances, I dare not tell you. [am bound 
by a solemn oath, But soon the need for secrec 
will cease; then, rely upon it, you shall know all. 
Have you brought me any eee for my immediate 
necessities?” he added, hastily, but in a very low 
tone, as he thought he heard a step in the distance. 

“T have,” replied Laura. “Tt is not much—my 
money allowance issmall. Guardy pays all my bills 
so that I need little.” And she placed a no and 
pete gold in his hand. He grasped it with savage 
avidity, 

o Only nine pounds,” he said in & tone of bitter 
disappointment. ‘Ihave a long journey before me. 
Tam penniless, have no means of earnin pita 
and had ho that your father’s daughter wou d 
have been more liberal than this. Sir Arthur would 
freely give you a hundred pounds.” 

“Teannot ask him. He is too good, generous, and 
bee bi Socecurs ont ly I have more 
than I require, e returned. 

ve Taure Wilmot,’’ he said, in a crushed, heart-rend- 
ing tone, ‘the day will come when you will regret 


this hesitation. n serving me you serve or 

father. That I swear. To explain is out of my 

power. Will you try as a daughter to serve him?” 
“You shall have the money,” said Laura, ina 


hoarse tone, quite overcome by this unexpected ap- 
peal, 

“Accept my humble and hearty thanks. Believe 
me, you will etter 17 Safe! ha have promised, 
How will you send or bring i me?” 

“ Not ieee You must give me some address to 
which I can come in the daytime,” she answered. 

He took a small card from an inner pocket—he 
had come prepared for every eventuality—and gave 

nds, 
i me poy eae place in B—,” he said; ‘‘ not fit 
for such as you to come to,” he added, waving his 
hand before the prominent wart, that looked gigan- 
tie in the gloom; “ but I will be there every day this 
week, and now pardon me for keeping you so long. 

And he retreated suddenly into the bushes, leav- 
ing Laura alone; and yet not quite alone, for she, 
too, heard a stealthy footstep advancing in her di 
rection. Without a moment’s thought, she took to 
flight, entered the dark firs, and never stopped until 
she sunk, all of a heap, within the garden gate, 
where for some time she cowered in a state of such 
horror and helplessness as rarely falls to the lot of a 
girl in her station of life. 

She was cold; her clothes were wet from dew and 
dam .  'Rousi herself by an effort, she 
ssh to the back door, by which she had come 
out, It was fastened on the inside. The family had 
gone to bed. 

A dull, heavy pang went to her heart, and she felt 
that to pass the night outside was to ‘brave death, 
while to knock for admittance was to invite shame, 

race, dishonor. By a effort of resolution 
and courage she made her way round to the front, 

ding to cross the lawn, and try the door and 
windows on that side, 

As she tottered soit! she heard voices; and, rais- 
ing her head, saw two figures, those of a man and a 
woman, glide away under some trees and disa) . 
How or where they entered the house she could not 
say. Not even time to reflect who they might 
be, she followed, as best she might, every moment 


and corridor. 

But Laura knew the way well, and contrived to 
Brope her way to her room, where she soon stirred 
up the fire, and proceeded to pet rid of the damp 
and clinging garments, which she hastily thrust into 
a cupboard, and then casting herself in an arm- 
chair, proceeded to think over the events of that 
memorable evening. 


CHAPTER V. 
A NEW ARRIVAL, 


Laura, despite a sleepless night, rose early the 
next day. She was very pale, and even, to a alight 
extent, haggard. Twelve hours of misery will 
even the best of us. All noticed her looks, but Lanu- 
ra laughed at any idea of illness, simply laying it to 
the want of rest, and herself suggested a drive in 
her pony-chaise to the neighboring town. 

Sir Arthur gladly acquiesced, and devlared she 
should drive him in, as hé had business in town. He 
would return by the eoach, which passed the hall 
door just before dinner, 

Laura smiled, and rose from the breakfast table at 
the same time as the baronet, who had orders to 

ve. To his surprise, she followed him into the li- 

rary. She had avery disagreeable task to perform, 
and it was difficult to carry it out with delicacy, 

“My dear Sir Arthur,” she said, in a hesitating 
sort of way, “T want to speak to you. Can you 
spare me a few minutes?” 

**An hour if agent my aaa he replied, in 
his old-fashioned, polite way. “Be seated, And 
now why do we look so grave and serious?” 

“Tam no longer a little girl,” she began, “ without 
thought or discrimination. ‘ Hitherto I have lived on 
happy, with every wish gratified; treated like alady, 
dressed like one, never reflecting why this should be. 
You are no relation, and yet I am beholden to you 
for everything.” 

“And is that circumstance so very disagreeable?” 
he said, with rather a searching look. 

“T love you dearly, lian,” she continued; 
“but, wish, at the same time, to know if I am really 
and wholly dependent on you?” 

“You are not. When you are a little older you 
will know the truth. Do not ask me any more. 
You are no poor girl, owing all to generosity, You 
will be an heiress.” 

Laura’s eyes brightened, while her face became 
crimson th shame, She must say the fearful 
words at last. There was no way of i ay 

“Then if T were to ask for some money, I should 
not be begging?” she faltered. 

“My dear girl,” cried the baronet, laughing, ‘is 
that your trouble? I ought to have known better 
than to neglect you so.” 

“Do not say that,’ she said, checking him, “TI 
have had too much until lately; now I feel I want 
some very much, Only, if I had no claim to any, 
you know I wouldn’t have asked.” 

“How much will you have?” was the answer, as 
the baronet drew ouit his ¢heck-book. 

“Would a hundred pounds be a very dreadful sum 
for a young lady to own she asked, . 

“You can have five hundred, if you want it,” he 
replied, writing the sum asked for, and handing it 
to her gallantly, with a pleasant smile, and yet not 
wholly without wonder at so novel a request’ on the 
part of his ward. 

Laura was almost too affected to thank him; but, 
saying she would be ready in an hour, retired to her 
room, where she found Barton tu over the 
soiled clothes of the previous evening in stupid dis- 


may. 
oy was out last aa in the park, and got wet. I 
was frightened, and ran through\the high grass,” 
said Laura, quietly. 

The girl made no reply, but at once proceeded to 
assist her mistress to dress. 

An hour later Laura and the baronet started on 
their way to the market town, leaving George and 
Edith Woodville in the house, 

George talked about shooting for an hour or two, 
while the farmer’s daughter said she would practice 
music until Laura’s return. 

But Laura was too busy with her own thoughts to 
think of what otherwise might have struck her as 
incongruous. 

The drive was a pleasant one; the baronet was al- 


ways agreeable, and, on the present occasion was 
unusu 80. y the time the town was 
the young girl had recovered her spirits, which were 


icitor, and said he 
should be in time to dinner. Laura bade him re- 
member his promise, and went tripping up the steps 
of the old-fashioned structure for her money, which 
she took in small notes and gold. 

Returning to the chaise, now driven by a groom, 
who had previously been seated behind, bade 
him drive to a well-known shop in the town, where 
she intended la; out a larg: rtion of her money. 

To give all to man would be to arouse sus- 
eon ane ac, kind, ane a“. hour, por aie 
she al @ coun ways over 
satins, and laces, spending in all about orty pounds, 
These she orde to be sent to the G ‘e, and 
went forth, amid the bows and thanks of the firm, 

Before getting inte the pony chaise, Laura asked, 

ng 


in a hesitati dof way, how far Hai si 
was from where they stood. The groom about 
a hundred yards, adding that it was not a very nice 
street. 


“T suppose so, as I have to see a poor n 
there,” ge lied Laura, examining her card, “ Drive 
on for half an hour, and take me up at the bank.” 

The man, glad of half an hour's emancipation, at 
once obeyed; and Laura, without further hesitation, 
took her way in the direction indicated by the 


groom. 

Tt was not @ nice street, It was new and flimsily 
built, with unfinished paving, with rough highway, 
and a aye appearance of vulgarity and coarse- 
ness. giep cio ens Laura 
to the right house, it proved to be the dirtiest and 
most ill-looking of all. 


@ number on the 
Laura, without hesitation, however, ascended the 
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steps, 80 rapidly, indeed, as. not to see a hard, evil 
face Jooking out at her, with the wart on his nose 
flattened against the window. Before she could 
knock, the door was opened; and the tramp, now 
onee more shabby genteel, stood before her, His 
hair was unkempt, his face flushed and bloated, so 
that, altogether, his appearance was, not encourag- 


ing. 

The fact was. Mr. Thomas, Garstone looked, better 
by night, than by day. At eventide he was simpl 
ugly; in the afternoon he was unsavory and xrepel- 
lant in. the extreme. 1 

“Come in, mum,” he said, with mock politeness. 

A rough head of hair; that of a woman in curl 
papers, was to be seen just above the kitchen stairs, 
and Laura thought it best to comply. She entered, 
therefore, and found herselfvin'the veriest den she 
had ever seen—a gaunt parlor of a low lodging- 
house, reeking with tobacco smoke and a powerful 
odor of rum. ’ 

“T have brought; you, some money—fifty, pounds,” 
she began, declining to sit down. 

“You promised me a-hundred,” said the man, 
with a scowl, aed 

“Teannot give you one penny more, If this will 
not satisfy you, I can return it to my guardian,” re- 
pred Laura, firmly...‘‘It has heen a great and bitter 
humiliation to me to procure this.’’ 

And as she spoke she put the money down upon 
the table. The man clutched it hurriedly, almost 
savagely, and muttered something about,it must do 
for the present, 

“Forever; at all events for a long time,” she said. 
‘Try and make use of it ack eon fd Aman like- you 
should be able to find work, and surely this money 
hegre he you time.” 

‘s Work,” replied the man, with a grim smile, ‘it is 
long since I and work have parted company.” 

e cynicism of the.man, the odor of. the room, 
combined with the state of nervous excitement, was 
more than Laura could bear, and she therefore made 
no. reply, but retreated rapidly, followed by the cold 
and sinister glance of the man. P 

He, however, made no attempt to detain her, but 
shook his fist in the direction when the door closed, 

‘“We are not, even yet, my girl... You have yet to 
learn a good deal, and to pay for it, too; but now to 
business.”’ 

And as Laura closed the door behind her, he sum- 
moned his witch-like landlady to fetch him a fresh 
bottle of rum. 

Laura, . overwhelmed with shame and terror, 
walked slowly away, resolved in her own mind to 
yield to no such weakness for the future, At any 
risk or cost, she would tell her guardian, if this man 
annoyed her any more. 

F Alas, poor girl, she could not answer for the 
uture, 

She soon found herself near the bank with the 
pony chaise awaiting her. Having no heart for any 
other shopping, she re-entered the vehicle, and drove 
rapidly home. 

ith Woodville came out to receive her, very 
bright and rosy, and declaring how w 
passed the hours during her absence; but what were 
all these packets in the hall addressed to her? 

The obliging tradesman had sent them over speci- 
ally, as the people of the Grange were their best cus- 
tomers. 

Laura simply replied, purchases which she was too 
tired to see to, and went up to her room, where she 
remained in absolute repose until summoned to din- 
ner, 

When she entered the drawing-room, she found an 
unexpected arrival in the person of a young man 
whom Sir Arthur warmly introduced as his second 
son Frank, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SECOND. SON, 


Laura sat next to Frank at dinner, He was a 
handsome young man of two or three and twenty, 
with fair ee and whiskers, a clear hazel eye, 
and that unmistakable air of noble honesty which is 
the characteristic of the better among our military 
officers. 

He had come over with a detachment of old ser- 
vice men and invalids, for which he was allowed spe- 
cialleave of absence, He had been two years in 
Canada, and had met many an adventure by flood 
and ‘field. These his seo it aa! from pe — 

reat perseverance, especial is stories of hunting, 
n whiten, the elder a oehatns de 


hearniys and a most happy and harmonious five were 


rege ‘an a game of chess with th, 
who, however, was ht inattentive, casting occa- 
sional rapid and scrutinizing plances at the hand- 
some and happy yo couple who were chatting 
merrily on the: other “t aking Gaeee pene 
occasionally joining in and asking questions with re- 
gard to the SD eence of two years, when he had been 
practi without a son. 

Edith Woodville was by no means naturally a bad 
pil, but she was ambitious to the last degree. She 
loved wealth, rank, and all ite -pracetal, luxurious 
concomitants. Instead of the wife of a steady and 
honorable gentleman farmer, owning his own Jand, 
and yet wor! for existence, the hight of her 
hopes was to be the of a baronet. 

he was very beautiful, that she knew; she had 

almost every acon a required in the class 
to which she aspired, while her manner was witchery 
itself. There was thatin her limpid eyes, her dim- 

ied cheek, the. soft and lovely bend of lip, even to 

e quick and graceful movements of (ai white 
shoulders, which dazed the eyes of ordi men, 

The baronet’s elder son had told her ‘all these 
things a hundred times, whispering in her willing 


ears, that alongside her Laura Wilmot was a mere 
doll, without heart or sentiment. 

When Edith slyly replied that she at all events was 
intended to be his wife, he would shrug his shoul- 
ders, show his white tee’ 
show. 

“You keep quiet, young lady,” he would urge, in 
his off-hand, commanding kind of way. “Don't say 
a word, and, we shall see what we shall see. I am 
pes a man to have a bride selected for me by my fa- 
ther,” 

And so it was that Edith Woodville went on livi 
in a fool’s paradise, quite satisfied in her own min 


, and say that time would 


| that it rested with her to marry the heir to the title | 

| and estate. 
But Edith was as volatile as she was worldly, and 

| lightful circumstance, but both George and Laura 


the sight of Frank paying exclusive attention to 
Laura, caused her to notice him more than she per- 
hens otherwise would have done. 

e apprened to her a perfect model of manly 
beauty ; he was much nearer her own age than George, 
but then he was only an officer in the army with a 
moderate estate. 

About ten Laura rose to refire as usual, and Edith 
was compelled to follow her. She should have gone 
home that evening, but the arrival of Frank drove 
all such thoughts out of their heads. 

The three men remained, and adjourned to the 
smoking-room to enjoy the luxury of a family chat. 
Presently, finding himself playing a very secondary 
part, George yawned, said something about, getting 


up very early, and retired to his own apartments. 
Sir Arthur was not sorry. He was very fond of 
Frank, his late mother’s pet, and was glad to have 


him to himself. 

After a long talk, he broached the subject nearest 
his heart. 

“T am glad you have yet four months to remain 
with us for one thing,” he said; “‘ you will be present 


{ at your brother’s wedding.” 


George going to be married?” said Frank, laugh- 
ing; * going to settle and all that?” 

"Yes; it is time Isaw an heir to the house of 
pepe What think you of the bride that is to 


“Why, sir, I had so ve 
peared so very devoted, 
speak," replied Frank. 

“Well, that is good,” said the baronet, laughing 
heartily, “for you monopolized her all the evening. 
ee was obliged to put up with little Edith Wood- 
ville.” 


little time. George ap- 
could scarcely hear her 


Frank simply stared, and stooped toward the fire 
to light his cigar, 

‘Miss Laura Wilmot is a ve eb Pern, 
he said, as he rose, his face a little flushed from the 
exertion, And quite abstractedly he filled a glass of 
wine and drained it off. , 

The baronet, who took no note of his manner, 
was very pleased with his younger born, and father 
and son parted soon after the best of friends. 

Frank having reached his room, threw open the 
window, and while smoking, gazed out thoughtfully 
for some time, : 

“T always was a fool, and always shall be,” he 
said, at last; ““why did I not know at first which 
was my brother’s future wife? I should not have 
sat the whole evening drinking in the sweet sound 
of her voice, watching her dear eyes fixed upon me 
while telling my poor adventures, This will never 
do—spoony alr - Be a soldier, Frank—be 4 
man. 


And with this resolve he went to bed, scarcely, 
however, to sleep, for he was up soon after six, an 
ona at the park, striving, by the sight of nature 
and. its beauties, to torget a dream that had infatu- 
ated him for an hour or two. 

He was walking in the ladies’ garden, near the lawn 
by the front of the house, when a light step startled 

m, and turning, he beheld Edith Woodville in’a 
ch: and bewitching morn: costume, advane- 
ing slowly along the pathway. one hand was a 
book, while the other carried a parasol that nearly 
hid her face. 

She suucaret unconscious of his presence, though 
we beg leave to doubt that fact. Suddenly, however, 
she gave a start, as Frank, bowing, made way for her 

ASS, 

“T see you are an early riser, as well as myself,” 
said the young lady. ‘“ When staying here I general- 
ly have a stroll in the garden before breakfast, 

“A healthy and pleasant habit,” replied Frank; 
“we soldiers Ropremes it, though sometimes the 
reveille is a little early to be pleasant.” 

“Tt has its drawbacks, certainly, 
“but , still, a military life must splendid for a 
man.’ 

“It is a noble profession, and yet not that which I 
should have selected for myself. I prefer the battles 
of the law courts or the senate; but [never grumble.” 

And so these young people began a conversation 
which lasted some time, and took them ‘ht round 
all the ornamental grounds, Frank had relieved her 
of the book, while she was whirling the parasol round 
in her hand, as she made some merry remark. 

In this way they passed close to the road; only a 
high hedge of evergreens separated them from it. 
But voices could be clearly heard, Just as they 
pees the bushes were pushed open, and a stern 

ace peered through. 

It was the face of Reuben Ashley, who was iene 


ed in the ladies’ garden. 

stan by the side of a hand- 
some young fellow, who doubtless was whispe 
soft nothings inher ear. His face became a dea 
white, the white of passion and of terror; but the lat- 
ter had no place in feelings. 

Who was this man, and why was he parading alone 
round that garden with her at thatearly hour? Reu- 
ben Ashley calmed his passion as well as he could 
and reg ned the road, remounted his horse, ani 
rode off at a good pace in the direction of Woodville 


‘arm. 
Edith did not even hear the sound of hoofs, so oc- 

coupled. was she by her companion, 

as aati na teas a 

went uj 5 e nded only when 

the breaktant bell rung the second time, ant 
Frank strolled about a little longer, and went into 

the house very thoughtful in his manner. 


”’ she continued; | 


«pallor on her cheek, wh 


The girl was very, fascinating, yery lovable, very, 
hay, sweetly beautiful; buf, what was that to him, 
even if he already— ? 

“Well, well.” 

Dashing up the steps, he did not allow himself to 
finish the sentence even in imagination. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CROSS-PURPOSES. 

Desprre the assertion of George Romaine that he 
would: not aecept a, wife selected for him by his 
father, the wedding was fixed to take place in May. 
The day was not named, nor was the intention made 

ublic. Only four persons knew of it, and those four 
<ept the decision a profound secret, 

Sir Arthur would gladly have announced the de- 


objected. 

Ascribing this to delicacy of sentiment, the baronet 
reluctantly yielded to their wishes. 

Laura was now eighteen, and her governess having 
received a splendid offer to go to Russia, where Eng- 
lish governesses are highly esteemed, she had found 
the necessity for female companionship SO great that 
Edith had become a constant resident at the Grange. 

Reuben haa sternly objected, but he was. over- 
ruled, Although there was no actual break, the ill- 
pg lovers parted on anything but friendly 

erms, 

The position of affairsat the Grange was outwardly 
smooth and pleasant, but a smoldering fire burnt be- 
neath, which the wind of the future might at any 
moment fan into-a devouring flame. 

George and Lauta were model lovers. There was 
no unfashionable display of passion, no school-boy 
and school-girl courting. They were two sober, dig- 
nified people, who appeared to regard marriage as 
a duty they owed to society, and who weré quite pre- 

ared to be happy and comfortable together when 
he time came. 

Thus reasoned the world. 

A keen observer might have seen that neither of 
the two were happy. 

George Romaine, while que Satisfied that Laura 
was the proper person for him to marry, was fiercely 
in love with another woman. 

Laura was, perhaps, equally at fault, though her 
error was involuntary; and she. strove, with all the 
energy she’ possessed, to conquer her weakness. 

The relative merits of the two may be understood 
if we give an account of what passed between the 
several parties early in April, about a month before 
the proposed wedding-day. 

Lunch had been over some time. Sir Arthur Ro- 
maine was closeted with his solicitor, Laura, who 
had to give some orders, finding on her return that 
the drawing-room was empty, took a hat and shawl 
and went out into the garden. It was a really balmy 
and genial English pre, day. There was a delicate 

ich, whatever it might indi- 
cate with regard to her health, added greatly to her 
beauty, which, always refined and delicate, was now 
doubly attractive. 

There was a delicious languor in her manner, a 
dreamy vagueness in her eyes, which spoke clearly 


| of some secret, sorrow, which had affected her mind 


and spirits. She moved slowly under the budding 

trees, until she reached a bower much used in sum- 

mer, but which was as yet a little too wintry to be 

attractive. J : 

eee does she start, turn deadly pale, and turn as 
07 

Bue whatever her intention, she is too late, for the 
person whom she wishes to avoid has risen, and is 
advancing to meet her. 

It is Frank Romaine, her future brother-in-law, the 
young and handsome lieutenant. 

He, too, is grave, even to sadness; but he welcomed 
Laura with a pleasant smile, 

“ Wandering alone?” he said, in as unconcerned a 
tone as he could assume, 

“T have a slight headache, and the air will do me 
good,” she answered. 

Frank looked at her. For the first time a suspicion 
crossed his mind that all was not well under the 
placid exterior which she showed. 

Her eyes fell beneath his glance, and as he offered 
his hand to lead her into the bower, he felt hers trem- 
ble within his own. His heart bounded, and a wild 
hope rose up within him. 

“You are not well, Laura?” he said. 

“T am well—very well,” she faltered. 

Then followed perfect silence. Laura could not 
have commenced a conversation if she had to win 
the mystic treasures of the whole world, 

Frank was thinking deeply and anxiously. Lines 
of hard and irrepressible thought furrowed his clear 
and manly brow, — 

“Laura,” he said, at last, “ may I take the liberty, 
as a friend, to ask you certain questions?” 

* Questions!” she cried, in quite a terrified tone of 


voice. 
‘Yes. Is this marriage arranged with your f, 
will and consent?” he said, boldly. z eed 

“Certainly, Frank; your father asked me ever so 
long ago to aA, George, and I agreed at once,” she 
werent had not? 

ul not my excellent father proposed it, 

wished it, in fact,” he blurted out, “ would Son have 
welcomed the alliance?” 

Laura had had time to collect her thoughts, and to 
know the nature of the conversation. 

She was calmer now. 

“Frank,” she said, “ this discussion is useless, if 
not unseemly. Iam your brother’s affianced wife,” 

“And yet he has not your love,” exclaimed the 
poung man. ‘Oh, Laura! cannot this cruel contract 

broken? It is of no, use to disguise the truth. I 
love you to distraction, and—and I believe you do 
not quite dislike me.” 

She was very pale and haggard now; but she did 
pS ns cot say this tome, What 
‘ou must not say this to me, a true feel- 
ings are rests with myself and my Maker and Judge. 
L Have proceed to marry your brother, and with me 
a promise is sacred. 

‘Heavens!’ he exclaimed, “this is a woman’s 
logic. A promise is sacred! To do what? To wed 
one man—to give away yourself, without your heart, 
to contract an unholy and wretched alliance, which, 
while parting two young and devoted hearts, will 
give happiness to ‘no one, George does not care 
about you—that I know, positively.” 

George had himself told his brother Frank as much 
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the night before—that is, had said he was about to 
marry Laura to please his father, and bring together 
two long-severed properties. 

Laura, his father had confidentially informed him, 
was a very rich heiress. 

“Frank, we must change the subject. George is 
not impulsive and romantic like—’ ws, was the word 
on the tip of her tongue, but she checked herself and 
finished with, “‘like some people; but he likes mein 
his way, and will make a very good husband; and— 
and—I dare say we shall be very happy.” 

“Thope so—though nothing false ever prospers, 
I shall go away from here, After what I have said, 
to stay here were mad folly. What it has cost me to 
keep silent you will never know. Now that words have 
frained my thoughts I cannot remain. This is Wed- 
nesday. On Saturday I shall contrive to be called 
away on special duty. It will be no untruth.. ‘To re- 
main and daily find the end approaching would be 
impossible, ay you never repent this sacrifice on 
the altar of convenience.” 

Laura could not trust herself to speak. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ELDER SON AND HIS SECRET. 


FRANK sat, after Laura: slowly left him, dazed and 
wonderstruck by his own audacity. The secret which 
he had intended should have perished with him, had 
been spoken, and he had not only told his brother's 
future wife of his love, but had all but wrung from 
her the confession of reciprocity: If he knew any- 
thing of women, Laura loved him, though, like a 
good brave little woman, she would not say so. 

What was to be done? It had never been the prac- 
tice in that household ever to disturb family ar- 
rangements, and Frank had too much ‘respect and 
love for his father to do anything to thwart his wish- 
es, and yet could this alliance be allowed in’ the face 
of such thorough coolness on one side, and dislike on 
the other? 

Despite all her efforts, Laura had clearly shown 
her aversion to the match. But that he loved her, 
his task might have been easy. Adoring her as he 
did, looking upon her as the one divinity at whose 
shrine he could worship, he dared not interfere. 
Whatever his motives might be, they would be mis- 
eonstrued. With this reflection he pulled outa cigar, 
and strolling away toward the park, cast himse 
wearily on a bench, 

Scarcely had he been seated five minutes, when 
George and» Edith Woodville came in sight. ‘They 
emerged from a wood close at hand, 

The countenance of the girl was flushed, and there 
were clearly traces of tears'on her cheeks, while in 
the eyes of aap yf there burned a fierce and unholy 
light, that struck his brother Frank with amazement. 

Was this'the explanation of George's indifference 
tothe charms of Laura’ He loved the beautiful girl 
who was a little below himself in the social scale, but 
he would marry! the ward of his father, for wealth 
and position, 

Now Frank was the more amazed at this, that he 
had the most urgent reason to suspect the true state 
of Edith’s feelings. She had coquetted with him to a 
degree which left no doubt in his mind. And here 
she was, evidently, in secret eneourag the ad- 
dresses of his elder and more wealthy brother. 

Frank was shocked beyond measure at the state of 
things. And at the same time, how little could he 
do to change the course of events! As a younger 
brother, what could he do to prevent a marriage, 
which he knew would bring about nothing but mis- 
ery; while, as a man, how could he very well inter- 
fere concerning a flirtation which, in reality, did not 
concern him? 

Still he had a right to insist upon his brother giving 
up one or the other. Would it be right, brotherly, 
or manly to let George know how openly and boldly 
Edith had made love to him since his return home? 

The answer was in the negative, but Frank at the 
same time was quite resolved upon one thing. He 
would have an explanation with Edith, If rge 
was to marry Laura, she should not be made miser- 
able by the arts of another woman. 

This one act of- justice he was quite determined 
upon. Had he known what had passed between 

ith Woodville and George Romaine, he might have 
acted differently. The elder brother had allowed his 

assion for the utiful farmer’s daughter to carry 

m away like a whirlwind. Every moment he could 
Spare in secret was devoted to her; and, when she 
bg home, they met oftener than even when at 

e Grange. 

With what object? ; - 

George Romaine had spoken those words which 
are so sweet to woman’s ears, and told the girl how 
deeply, earnestly, and devotedly he loved her, She 

reproached him with keeping his affection a 
secret, and with humoriug the idea of a marriage 

ith Laura. 

On this day, while Laura and Frank were together, 
George and Edith had a serious explanation. 

y dear George,” said the young lady, “T cannot 
reer our secret much longer, My father frowns. 
Reuben Ashley is sulky and furious. Why delay what 
is inevitable? I don’t think your father at all’a man 
to be feared.” 

“You don’t know him,” replied George; “he has 
set his mind upon my marrying Laura.” 

“But you cannot marry two women," said Edith 
Woodville, een 

a pea sheers not; and, therefore, propose that ours 
should not be longer delayed. When it is once over, 
there can be no | in telling the truth, Laura 
won’t fret much. > 

“You may rely upon that,” said Edith, bitterly; 
eee is no love lost between you since Frank came 

ome,” 

“Ah, what is that?’ cried George, with genuine 
amazement in his tone. ‘“* What has my brother to 
do with the matter?” 

** He loves her—idolizes the ground she walks on— 
and Laura, though trying hard to conquer her feel- 
ings, is not unscathed)” said Edith Woodville, a little 


en Geore rae 
rge uttered a ve rly imprecation, 
pete ont nae Raith, and made hen! heart bound a 
tle wildly. 
Was this man deceiving her after all? 
Pye a sickening sensation of terror: she clutched 
arm. 
““Why be angry?” she said; “ Laura can be noth- 
ing to you—” 


“To my father and brother she is my affianced 
wife,” replied George, coldly, ‘‘ and should, there- 
fore, be respected.” 

“No good can come out of this deception,” cried 
Edith, bursting into tears. ‘It must surely come to 
an end.” 

“Tt shall,” said George, ee seperre “vou go 
home: to-morrow, | Can you slip out about ten on 
Friday? we-can then meet at the summer-house, and 
settle as to the future.” 

“You will not fail?” 

“Do I ever?” asked George, in his most gallant 
ers 4, Iam sure I am a most obedient and devoted 
lover, 

Edith made no reply, but sighed, and returned 
slowly toward the house, 

At dinner that evening, all except Sir Arthur were 
very silent and keenly observant. George watched 
his brother and Laura without being demonstrative, 


and could only make. out that they were quiet and | 


thoughtful. 

Edith was peculiarly careful to play her part of a 
humble friend. She had never been anything élse in 
the eyes of Sir Arthur, who had little conception of 
what daring schemes had entered that little head 
since first she had obtained the entree to Leighton 
Grange. 


OHAPTER IX. 
THE ASSIGNA'TION, 

Tue next day was Thursday, and Edith was going 
home for a week or two. Laura was about to pay 
avisit to London in company with Sir Arthur Ro- 
maine, there under the advice and guidance of a 
lady friend of his, to purchase her trousseau. 

Sir Arthur had hinted at taking this opportunity 
to acquaint her with her history. 

Laura was to drive Edith over to Woodville, and 
so the latter bade farewell to the gentlemen after 
breakfast. 

George and Sir Arthur were, as usual, serupulous- 
ly polite, and that was all. 

‘rank saw them to the door, and as he handed 
Edith into the carriage, placed a letter in her hand. 
He was scarcely prepared for thé look of intensé 

rise with which she took it, and concealed it, 
while Laura ran down the steps behind them. 

He bowed to the latter, wished her a pleasant ride, 
and returned to the house, having laid the founda- 
tions of a terrible and fearful state of things in the 
time to come. 

He found his brother fretful and restless. He ap- 

ved unable to remain in one place, and after try- 

a few games at billiards, threw down the cue, 

and began to smoke furiously, Something was clear- 

ly preying on his mind; but in answer to questions he 
eclared that nothing was the matter. 

Friday was a dull, heavy day, not cold or wet, but 
overcast, A few gentlemen came to dinner, and 
Laura remained up-stairs. It was a bachelors’ party, 
and understood to be an early one. 

Both George and Frank seemed anxious for it to be 
over, and showed unmistakable signs of pleasure 
when, about half-past nine, the last pe rove off, 

George hastily went up-stairs, while Frank signi- 
fied his intention of taking a stroll. His real déestina- 
— was Woodville Farm, but he said nothing on the 
opie. 

eanwhile, Edith was in a flurry of expectation. 
The letter from Frank was brief and cold enough, 
but it asked for the honor of a private interview. 


What could this mean?’ Did Frank intend making | 


that declaration which would be so gratifying to her 
feelings, though already her mind was made up to ac- 
cept the elder brother? What other object could he 
have? In his note he had mentioned Friday evening 
late. Now her meeting with George was fixed for 
the same occasion, though, perhaps, a little later. 

‘Ten o'clock was, indeed, late in their house, Edith 
was the mistress, and though her father retired at 
nine, she could remain up as late as she thought 
proper. 

Ten o’elock struck, and still she was alone in the 
pretty parlor. Just, however, as she was about to 

ut on her hat and cloak to keep her rendezvous with 

eorge, Frank was announced. 

The girl rose to receive him with burning blushes. 
Despite all her efforts, there was the lovelight danc- 
ing in her eye. 

Frank bowed gravely as he affected not to see her 
pes hand, seating himself on a chair close to 

er. 


“T hope, Miss Woodville,” he ‘said, “ that you will 
pardon my apparent rudeness, on account of my 
Li t is a good one, and my visit is meant 
well. 

Edith Woodville looked at him in dumb amaze- 
ment. She felt a cold chill at heart. This was not 
the lan, ge ofa lover, scarcely of a friend; it was 
more like that of a censor or a ju . 

“T am about to take a great rty, which only 
my friendship for yourself and Laura can excuse, 
he said. 

“Really, Mr. Frank Romaine, your preliminaries 
are rather alarming,” she observed. 

“What passes in this room will never go beyond 
it, you may rely upon that. You are aware that my 
brother is to be married to Miss Laura Wilmot next 
month, 

Her face was white enqugh, now, while a slightly 
scornful smile played on her et 

“You seem to doubt my tement, Miss Wood- 
ville,” he said, gravely, ‘but you must not. The ar- 
rangement is irrevocable. My brother has given his 
word to my father, and he would die rathér than 
forfeit it. A Romaine is always a gentleman,” 

‘I have heard something of this. What then?” 
she gasped. 

“T saw you in ye ok on Wednesday afternoon 
with my brother. en the truth is known such 
walks may be misconstrued,”’ he bega) 


n. 
“T thank you, Mr. Frank Romaine,” she said, ris- | 


ing. “I understand you as well as if you spoke for 
an jour. When the truth is known ronal certainly 
no} m 


sa’ 9?) 

* Nothing "he remarked, coldly, and bowed him 
self from the room with a very strong conviction 
that there was much more of the tiger than the lamb 
in'the young and beautiful girl's ion. 

When alone Edith gave way to This was 
what he came for—the hypocrite! She understood 
him now. He loved Laura himself, and came round 
to sound her feelings toward George. © 


isconstrued, Have you anything further to” 


| This state of suspénse and féar must end. “Hurry- 
| Ing on her walking clothes Edith made her way 
| along the road to where she knew George awaited 

her, She was fiercely eager to tell him what had 
eerie and to demand as a right to be presented 
to Sir Arthur ag his future wife, 

While she was dressing, Frank got some distance 
ahead of her, but finally disappeared in the park. 

When satisfied that he was out of sight, she clam- 
bered over the stile, and was soon near the lodge on 
the edge of the dark pool. 

: George Romaine was-there with his back against a 
ree, 

| “You are late,”’ he said, ina tone ‘of considerable 
irritation, : 

| “It is a wonder IT came at all,” ‘she answered. 

“Frank has been down at our place.” 

“What for?” 

“Lecturing me. He says that your marriage with 
Laura is irrevocable, and that it is very wrong for 
me to be seen in er company so much,” 

“T am afraid Master officious Frank is very much 
in the right,” retorted George, 

“What?” she gi dd: 

Not another word could she say. 

“T mean, that no matter how deeply my feeli: 
may be set'on one woman, T must marry Laura, the 
bride selected by my father, 'To break with her now 
would be a deadly insult to one in her rank and’ sta- 
tion,” he said quite coolly, almost dogiredly. 

“bo break your word to one in mine,” she cried, in 
wild amaze, “is nothing, T presume.” 

“Now, Edith, be reasonable; you say you love me 
—prove it. Ttis necessary for my interests, for my 
future; it is due to my father that I should marry 
Laura, At the same time, Tam quité free to con- 
fess that she is quite indifferent to me, while IT love 
you. You turn away your head—nay, dearest, listen; 
cannot you devote yourself in secret to me? I have 
already fitted a a beautiful house; you shall have a 
carriage, every a5" See, here is a case of jewels 
T have brought you; here is money. ‘This very night 
I will send you forward to avoid suspicion, and join 
you in a few days.” 

“Silence, monster!” she said. “I have heard 
enough, id this is the man for whom T have sac- 
rificed friendship, love, and self-respect—a traitor! 
You have lured me on, solemnly LAs mart to make 
| me your wife. Know, then, that-T hate you—always 
did, caring only for your rank, money, and title.” 

“My dear, all this is mere folly, You will be hap- 

y yet, if you will only be reasonable, Look at these 
Iovety diamonds; they shine in the starlight—they 
are yours,’ Do not waste preciotis time.” 

Edith did not answer, but snatched at the box of 
diamonds and at the pocket-book, Then with a wild 
laugh of defiance, she darted’ into the wood, With 
ahasty exclamation, the young man darted after 
her and disappeared, calling her by name as she ran, 
Then all was still for about a quarter of an hour, 
when, white as chalk, with a frown upon his hand- 
some face, George Romaine stalked out from under 
the trees. 

“She brought, it on herself,” he muttered, and 
strode up to the house, passing his brother Frank on 
the lawn, to whom he wished a hearty good-night, 

Frank went in much disappointed. e would have 
spoken to his brother, for on his arrival at the house, 
he found a dispatch ordering him off to join the de- 

ot of his regiment without a moment’s delay, Un- 

er the circumstances, however, he must wait; To 
pass the time he took an hour’s stroll in the ‘k, 
right down to the summer-house, after which he 
went to bed. 

It was breakfast-time when they met again, and 
Frank announced the news. Sir Arthur was sur- 
prised and vexed, but George seemed quite indiffer- 
ent, Laura ly expressed her sorrow, though 
she knew the génuine motive of the young hero, 
his preparations had been made at an early hour, 
and before twelve Frank Romaine was on his way to 
London, a_bitterly-disappointed young man, His 
one aim in life was gone, and he seemed to care little 
how soon the battle-field came, with its hopes of re- 


lease. : . 

Laura retired to her room, Sir Arthur shut himself 
in his study, while George walked about restless and 
uneasy. He was clearly overcome by feelings of a 
very complicated character, 

Every moment he seemed about to start out on 
himself, visit the stables, ahd do, anytiiing to Kill the 

e les, and do an ie 

long hours. It was half-past twelve, and he had 
strolled without any purpose into the billiard-room, 
when there came a sharp knock at the door, It was 
opéned, and with a scared and horror-stricken visage, 

ére stood Burns, the village constable. 

“ Be the squire in?’’ he said, in a falte tone, ad- 
dressing the butler, who had just brought in some 


Rrgeay. 
by replied the man; ‘anything the ate 
“Edith Woodville be iititdered: that's !” the 
man said; “knocked down with a stick, and then 
pitched into the pool.”” 
“What do you say’ cried George, rushing for- 
bh? with a wild Pa oe ent kn i aes 
Hy x your pardon, A ow y 
there. S Weoodville’s my has just been found 


this way. Where is it—I mean where have they 
taken her?” - 

“To the ‘George;’ it was nearest, She never was 
home all night, and Master Ashley was looking for 
her everywhere. He’s off his head, he is,’ 

““My hat and coat,” cried George, * I will go down 
with you. Surely it cannot be true, 
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e r girl, 
{twas with difficulty the constable kept up with 
him, so hasty and hu was his walk. : 
‘At length the inn came in sight, and as he saw the 
| crowd collected around, he slackened his pace, 


i 


What was he going to see, and what should he say? 
Nothing suggested itself very readily, so that he 
was in the ‘‘ George,” and in the presence of Reuben 
Ashley, before he could gather his thoughts. 

‘This is a terrible report!” he said mechanically. 

“Tt isa base, vile, and cowardly act,” replied the 

oung farmer, ‘‘and one that ll be punished if it 
be years hence,” 

“Tt should be; but have you no suspicion?” asked 
George, wildly. ‘ 

“This way, sir,” said Reuben Ashley, sternly. 

George obeyed mechanically, and entered an empty 
room, which the landlord retained for his better 


class of customers. As soon as the door was closed, | 


the young man took a letter out of his pocket and 
banded it, with a stern and savage glance, to George. 

It was Frank’s brief note, which had been found 
near the body. ef 

“Well, sir, what does this mean?” asked George, 
haughtily; “if my brother chose to write to Miss 
Woodville, surely you do not connect him with this 
horrible crime?’ ; 

““Who has done it? Mr, Frank writes to the girl I 
am affianced to, makes an appointment, and next 
morning she is found dead,” 

“Reuben Ashley, my brother is as innocent of this 
crime as ee orl, I believe he did call down to see 
Miss Edith at the farm, but has gone away, this 
morning quite ignorant of this fearful tragedy. 

“So Thave heard,” 

“Ttis so. Between ourselves, I should keep that 
note, but not divulge it. Any coupling of my brother’s 
name with hers would cause unpleasant surmises.”’ 

“Let it. Ishall tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” replied the young man, bold- 

. “With me, the one question is—Who killed 

ith Woodville?’ 

George hurried away and went out to consult with 
persons less obstinate and opinionated than Reuben 


ley. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE INQUEST, 5s 

Tne cruel and unprovoked murder of Edith Wood- 
ville excited; far and wide, the greatest, commotion. 
Though considered rather flighty and 
rank in life, she was all but a general fayorite. 
over the most faulty. 

In her case people remembered her beauty, her 
genial nature and warm-h ss, While thinki 
nothing of her foolish ambition, Even the wretch 
cynics, who make out this world to be so scandalous 
and wicked, are inconsistent enough to cling to it 
with all their heart and soul. 

The body had been taken to the George inn, where 
it was reverently placed in the best room, The 
news spread like wildfire, and all others knew of it 
before even her absence was discovered at the farm. 

Edith, during her residence at the Grange, had 
learned many habits, and first of all that of, lying in 
bed when she had no particular motive for rising. 

Alice would never think of rousing her, while her 
father breakfasted at six o’clock. 

Eleven o'clock had struck, and she had not ven- 
tured to knock at her door. At this hour, the farmer 
came in to rest until his 
tion was for Edith. He away, a long ride 
on horseback, and had not seen her. 

‘Where's the idle lassie?” he said. “ Go and make 
her come down. It’s bad epoush sticking up at the 
hall so much, but when she’s home, it’s not kind 
to her old father—tell her so.” 

With a laugh, the young fie went up to her 
cousin’s room, and, knocking first, went in, to return 
and rush down-stairs with a white face and trembling 
lips. 

Mt Sn Bt of her terrified countenance, a thrill of 

dread went to the old man’s heart; he felt 
he blood run cold through his veins. 

“What is it, lass? Never look so skeared—speak 


out, girl.” 
: bed—she is not in her 
d his niece. 


“Edith has not been to 
room—in the house,” faltere: 

For a moment he sat transfixed with silent horror. 
He ae felt_as if a deadly weapon had been 
bars bg into his heart. : 

% girl has slept .out without our knowing. jt; 
has dispraded herself, has brought gray hairs to 
shame—may a curse—’’ he began in a pest of wild 
and savage passion. 

“Curse not, old man—curse not the dead,” said 


a hollow voice. And there before them, his dress | 


disordered, his face so wan and pale as to be almost 
unreco; , Stood Reuben Ashley. 

‘The farmer gazed at him as if he Thought him de- 
mented. But though his lips moved, he could not 
articulate a word. 

“Yes—John Woodville—dead, murdered in cold 
blood, cast into the dark pool. It is my turn to curse 
now, to, vow never to have rest day or night until I 
giepavat, am, , drag to degradation and death her 

‘oul assassin. : 
As he spoke, the strong man reeled to a chair, his 
head fell heavily backward, his face flushed, his 
teeth cea and he began breathing heavily and 
con ively. 

Alice, who had never once spoken, but stood shiv- 
pi Ap ainst the wall, now appeared to. rouse her- 
self aatily, and unfastening his neck-cloth, first ap- 
plied water to his forehead, and then, as the set mus- 
cles became relaxed, poured some brandy down his 


it. s * 

“Where is my child?” said the farmer, as soon as 
he himself could speak. 

ws Pasy have taken her to the ‘George.’ 

“Let us go and fetch her home—my r babe— 
my dar Edith,” murmured the ago parent. 

‘You cannot touch her, not eyen see her, until the 

inquest; itis ordered for two o'clock. And so you 
ey or 4 ” 

ice, low, trembling accents, explained that, 
after seeing Mr’ Frank Renin he be , 
her room. . Romaine 

* And she went out to see him after,” groaned the 


ae ipy father. 3 Hike mi : 

rview w: lendly,” 

ae es a neg 3 By Frank spoke a er 

n e tone iS voice, a 
WEEE Yat. mat nnsion Perea Pe 

Where is he now ?—we must, see * cried Reu- 

ben; “if he is above ground I will find him. 1 must 

now and dress fit to appear ore the 

“he added bitterly. ‘‘ You will not come—” 


roud for her | 
Had | 
she. not. been, death casts a mysterious halo even | 


early dinner. His first ques- | 
had been f 


gentle or simple. He shall hang, or I will know the 
reason why. Oh, my poor lost darling !"’ 

It was then agreed that Woodville and the man 
who was to have been his son-in-law should go up 
together, while poor Alice remained in the house 
with the servants, 

So it happened that about half-past one the crowd 


fully before the bereaved father and lover, The 
coroner had just come, and was closeted with Sir 
Arthur Romaine and his elder son George. 

As soon, however, as the presence of John Wood- 
ville and Reuben Ashley was announced, the doors 
| of the large room were opened and the jury and pub- 
| lic admitted. 
| The baronet advanced to meet the farmer, and 
shook him silently by the hand. The father took 
the other’s fingers in his quite posavely, and then 
the coroner opened the court. ith some little of 
hesitation in manner he gently hinted that the jury 
| Inust view the body with somebody to identify it, 

“T will see my. child,” said John Woodville, step- 

ing forward; ‘I never feared her living, and death 
fas no wild terrors for me,” 

The coroner gravely bowed, and himself led the 
way. It was a sad procession. The coroner, John 
Woodville, and a surgeon alone entered, the others 
standing, for form sake, near the door. The doctor 
had already examined the body. The face was cov- 
ered. The father himself, with. a wrench at his 


down the sheet and unvailed the still, pale face. 
There was a fearful compression of the lips, a chok- 
ing sensation at the throat, and then he spoke, 


Woodville,” he said. 


had come, and again the court was opened. The 
first evidence was that of a laborer, who had found 
the body in the 1, and. who had at once sum- 
moned the police to his assistance. Both he and the 
constable swore to.a struggle having taken place, to 
judge by the marks, at some distance from the pool. 

ere were indications of the recent, presence of 
men’s footsteps. The body, to all appearance after 
—_ been dragged along and cast into the 
water, 

The next witness was the unhappy father, who 
merely swore to her identity, and to her being the 
best and most dutiful of daughters. 

The surgeon was called, He had no doubt of the 
cause of death. She had been struck with some 
blunt instrument on the head with so much violence 
as to fracture the skull in so dreadful a manner that 


might have been a previous struggle, as there were 
many and severe bruises, 

The coroner now recalled the father and intimated 
his wish to ask him one or two important questions, 

The first was, when he last saw her alive 

“At nine o'clock last night, sir, the darling; I was 
going to bed, and she kissed me as/usual.”” 

“Ts anythin, 

kked the magistrate, 

“No. I am told that she received a farewell visit 
from Mr, Frank Romaine,"* he continued. 

“T was coming to that. Here is Mr. Romaine’s 
letter requesting the pleasure of an interview,” said 
the coroner; “but how do you know, Mr. Woodville, 
of this visit?’ 


“My niece Alice told me of it,”” 

“T am 80) 
have her evidence,” 

The officer continued: 

“ Byles, you must go down and summon her at 
once, The court had better adjourn until she 
comes. 


brother’s visit to the farm. He had even frowned 
and bitten his lip, Still he made no remark, and the 


came in, looking whiter and more statuesque than 
he poteae: up-stairs. 
little. 

Between nine and ten Mr. Frank Romaine had 
called to see her cousin, and had remained alone with 
her for about half an hour, 

From the kitchen, to which she had retired, she 
could hear nothing tt passed, but both had spoken 
very Ba a and, as it appeared to her, not very 


im out. He shook hands, saying he might 
be away for years, and went homeward. ig 

She shortly after shut up the house, and went to 
bed, leaving her cousin, as. usual, at her own door. 
From that moment, she cried in deep agony of soul, 
she had never seen her more. 

“s ee she any sweetheart?” asked the coroner, very 
gently. 


“ She was about to be married to Mr. Reuben Ash- 
ley yonder,” faltered the girl. 
yo gentleman, for such he was, both in po- 
sition and ¢ eter, rose hurriedly. 


CHAPTER XI. 
. A. WARNING VOICE. 
His oath was taken, and then he was asked to 
throw any light he could on the dreadful occurrence. 
I know nothing, but this I do say—better the man 
who did it be dead and buried than come under my 
hand, I thought no good would ever come of my 
saree. bao rea a up at the Hic * 4 
surprised, Geo > an 

the coroner. Duzaled Despite his respect for the 
squire, m™m, juestion, 

at But why, Mr. Ashley? ee 

“Because she learned ideas above her station. 
Besides, I myself have seen her walking at seven in 
the morning in the grounds with Mr. Frank Ro-, 
maine. Not that any thought of evil exists in my 
mind; but it is a great pity she ever associated, poor 
aaah those for whom she was unsuited.” 

“But Miss Edith Woodville has been seen with Sir 

, George Romaine, with Miss Laura. 
is bey the eitonse. 
»tam ng no slur upon one. The mys- 
tery of her cruel death is as yet ramatmed from all 
| human ken, its motives inscrutable, But I will find 


! 
| “IT will, by heaven! the wretch must be unmasked, 


| heart which seemed to deprive him of life, turned | 


known of her going out ‘after that?” 


to disturb the young lady, but I must | 


conversation was tolerably general until r Alice | 
18 on | stance 


é was questioned very gently, and could say but | 


| 
| 
| 


which surrounded the village inn gave way respect- | 


‘This is the dead body of my only daughter, Edith | 


The coroner looked at the jury, and was about to 
fea up, when Mr. George Romaine said a few words 
in his ear. 


“Tt is suggested that the young a was out 
walking early, and might have been robbed,” said 
the coroner. ‘‘ Was anything valuable found on her 


ng else?” 


person—money, rings or a) y 
‘that nothing but the note 


The constable declared 
was discovered. 

A whispered conference was now held, and the ul- 
timate consequence was an adjournment of the in- 
quest for a week, to obtain, if possible, the evidence 
of Frank Romaine. 

Never in that neighborhood had there been such a 
funeral. It was attended by high and low, even Sir 
Arthur and George being present, despite the baro- 
net’s annoyance at the turn matters had taken. The 
father and lover were, however, the official mourn- 
ers, and, with bowed heads, they saw all that was 
mortal of the lovely Edith consigned to the dust. 

They then turned away, one to mourn, the other 
to prepare his sleuth-hound chase of the criminal. 

he inquest was held again, Frank Romaine bein 
away, no one knew where, on leave, and a verdict o: 
willful murder against some person or persons un- 
known was registered. 

And thus the mystery was left for the time being, 
avery man or woman having his or her own theory 
on the point, though nothing was said except in 
whispers, out of respect to Sir Arthur Romaine, 
their much-beloved landlord. 

And what was the effect of this terrible and disas- 
trous news upon Laura Wilmot? She had liked 


| Edith Woodville as a friend, and, having no sister to 


This was sufficient, and all returned the way they | 


death must have been almost instantaneous, There | 


the exact hour of his | 


love, had given her a fair share of affection. Had 
her companion, lived, this might have gradually sub- 
sided before other affections and other cares, but 
now that she had been snatched away in sucha pain- 
ful and mysterious manner, her heart appeared to 
yearn, toward her with a warmth she never ex- 
perienced during life, The shock was awful at first, 
and, for several days, the young beauty could scarce- 
ly realize the full character of the bereavement, 
Very little explanation had been vouchsafed her. 
Sir Arthur had taken upon himself to break the ter- 
rible news, and he apie expleined that Edith 
Woodville had been found in the pool with a terrible 
blow on her head, how inflicted it was impossible to 
say. The shock was so sudden, and seemed to so upset; 
her thinking powers that, at the time, Laura could 
scarcely ask any questions, When, however, she re- 
covered from the first horror of the news, she, like 
rary 004 else, asked the question: 
“Who killed Edith Woodville?” 


house. 

To Laura’s intense surprise, the baronet appeared 
more anxious than ever to have the marriage over, 
nor would he in any way allow this fearful tragedy 
to interfere with previous arrangements, 

It was simply. elayed to the month of July. 

Laura was therefore soon fully apa in prepar- 
ing that. mysterious and multifarious thing, the wed- 
ding ssonacean. which is such a wonder to male folks. 

rs, dressm: and jewelers, with other mi- 
nor artists, were in daily attendance, so that Laura 
lived in a continual whirl of excitement and fever, 

Sir Arthur was most kind, and kris day made her 
presents and consulted with her as to the refurnishing 
of the Grange, which she and George would occupy 
after their marriage, while he retired to a shooting 
box near at hand, where he could emerge when in a 

‘ood humor, or shut himself NPs bar Sollee, should 

e wish to be sad and melanc ly, And the baro- 
net. believed he would never be anything else all the 
rest of his life, for a great dr and restless un- 
easiness, an abject fear was on his soul. Though he 
never allowed the dread idea to take form and sub- 
though it was still a shapeless figment of the 
brain, he asked himself day and night, why had his 
pornger son gone away so abruptly, and way should 

e have thought it necessary to see Miss Woodville 
before his depasces 

But he crushed the vague but awful thought which 

lared at him from out a vapory cloud, like the 

weller on the threshold, 

To Laura he was all that was. tender, gentle, and 
kind, and never once allowed his secret misgivings 
to cloud his brow or sink him into that dull apathy 
which is the truest. sign of sickness of the soul. 

But had he been erent Laura would searcely 
have noticed it. She had her secret sorrows, sorrows 
that were bowing down her young head beneath a 
weight of woe, which for the world she would not 
have betrayed to one so good and generous as 


Guardy. , 

But as she sat at her open window, looking out. at 
the broad acres, and smiling fields, and - leasant 
homesteads of which she was s0 soon to be the mis- 
tress, she could not conceal from herself that. while 
about to marry the future owner of all this wealth, 
she loved his younger brother. 

It was in vain to use ephisny, to gloss over the 
simple truth, to disguise her sentiments to herself, 
but when. the call. of duty had temporarily had its 
sway, and the different impulses of her nature had 
struggled within her, doing battle for that which she 
believed to be right—the one sigh which ended the 
contest was always for the absent, one. 

Laura had never known any other father than Sir 
Arthur; he had been a doting, indulgent parent, and 
his wish was that a union should take place between 
her and his elder son, He had expressed himself 
warmly on the subject, she had promised, and it was 
her duty to fulfill the contract, Indeed, she never 

any other intention. She did not look around in 
search of escape. But she did not make the sacrifice 
any easier. 


y, and Monday would find them in 
Paris. George had ridden over to 


to 
to- 


a. 


No, 10. 


gether in the evening, appeared, indeed, like father 
and daughter, 
Unnoticed by either, there was, however, a tinge 


of sadness in their discourse. 

At length Sir Arthur, after a moment's silence, 
took up the conversation. 

** My dear, there is one subject—a very painful one 

~on which, before your marriage, I must give you 
some details. Do you ever think of those parents 
you have never known?” 

“Oh! Sir Arthur, few days pass without my doing 
so, Are they alive?’ 

*T will tell you all. It isa duty Lowe to you and 
George—true, I would rather not rip up old wounds. 
but duty should ever before inclination,”’ sai 
the baronet, with a sigh, 

At this moment a domestic announced the arrival 
of Sir Arthur's solicitor, and Laura, though burning 
wath impatience, rose to leave the gentlemen .to- 

zather, 
Still she would know all on the morrow, 

But who in this world can say what to-morrow 
may bring forth? 

Laura went slowly up to her room, wrapped in 
deep thought. 

At last. the long-deferred revelation was about to 
be made; but why did Sir Arthur sigh, and speak of 
the subject as painful? ‘What, story. of sorrow, or 
shame, or disgrace, was she about. to hear? 

Since the fearful crime. had cast a gloom over the 
neighborhood, Laura had never ventured out alone, 
at all events except on the lawn. 

The night was rather sultry for the time of year, 
and the young gin, whose heart was beating wilaly’ 
and her brain throbbing, determined to char her 
costume, and stroll in sight of the house, under the 

reat trees of the grand avenue, Her maid was.in 
her room when she went up—a young person named 
Mary Scales, who had been freshly engaged to ac- 
company them on their wedding tour. She was a 
ailigant, servant, at the same time a simple country 
girl. 
“You are not going out, miss,” she said, with a 
start, “ alone, a night like this?” 

“Only on. the Jawn,"’ replied Laura, with a sad 
smile. ‘‘ No one will murder me.” 

“But, miss, they say she walks, and will until the 
peursener is. discovered,” cried the simple-minded 
girl. 

* Nonsense, child; the dead never return. Nor ean 
I think her murdered. Who could have the heart.to 
kill one so young, so harmless?” 

The girl bent her eyes upon the ground, her, face 
was flushed, her whole attitude that of enforced. si- 
lence. She was bursting to sj 7 

“Ts oy: one suspected? You can tell me. Edith 
was myfriend,and no one has more right to know 
all about her.” 

“But master don’t like the sibgect spoken of, It is 
terrible for him,” whispered. the oolish girl 

‘In heaven’s name, girl, what do you mean? Why 
is it terrible for him?--who is suspected? Speak!” 

“They do say the last. person she was with was 
Master Frank, and no one can find him since that 
day,” was the trembling answer, ‘ 

Paden turned ie ot and white, Her lips parted, but 
no sound issued from them, Her Ses were glassy 
and fixed. Terribly alarmed, both for her mistress 
and herself, the gir! ap ied smelling salts and other 
remedies, which speedily restored Laura. to herself, 

Scales,” she said, as soon as she could speak, ‘it 
is a base and wicked falsehood. Frank, Romaine is 
as innocent asI.am. Don't let me ever hear such a 
shameful suggestion again; I would discharge you 
on the spot.’ 

And snatching a her hat and cloak, she went 
down-stairs, out of the hot, stifling atmosphere of the 
house, her brain in.a whirl, her heart beating wildly, 
to seek air to breathe, and silence under the shadow 
of the trees. 

The shock had been too violent. She had repudiat- 
ed the accusation rily and emphatically, Why? 
Because she believed the character of Frank Romaine 
to stand on too high a pedestal for calumny to reach 
him. Had he not, loving her as he did, gone into 
voluntary exile not to stand in his brother's way? 
This was to her proof positive of his innocence, 

Her own heart told her a man could not be a villain 
one moment, and a high-minded gentleman the next. 

Still, suspicion, with its dark, fell influence, had 
fallen upon him, and he had not returned to face his 
accusers. 

Poor Sir Arthur, who knew all this, who kept the 
breath of calumny away from her, and, perhaps, 
fearing calamity, and disgrace, had ‘hastened on her 
mAAssiDaey that no stum ling-block might come in 

ie Way, 

But with such a cloud lowering overhead, could 
they think of merry marriage-bells, of sweet festivi- 
ty, and all the Spntances of a matrimonial alliance? 

Down in her heart of hearts Laura wished that 

i had taken a different course, and that some- 
thing had occurred to render her union with George 
impossible. As this thought grew within her, she 
reached the end of the lawn, near the ae elms, 
and-was about to turn back, when a dark figure 
stepped out from under the branches, and stood be- 
fore her. -Her first impulse was flight, but a few 
whispered words induced her to pause, 

‘Miss Wilmot, one word, I pray,” came from the 
lips.of the mysterious scamp. 

“What seek you? Surely you are not again in 
want of money?” she asked, 

“Tam. And, knowing that on your mar: e you 
will be far away, joyous and happy, came here to 
ask of your abundance, that IT may, in my humble 
way, be happy also,’ 

“Joyous, happy!” cried Laura, allowing the real 
feeling of her Peart full vent for a moment, “The 
poorest beggar who stands hat in hand to me is hap- 
pier than tan.” ; r 

“Ah!? said the man, thrusting his face close to 
hers, and peering in her eyes; “you do not wish this 
marriage. What would you give to the man who 
would render it impossible—as impossible as if the 
cold and rey: grave were dug between you? 

Taare eek wildly at him, Was the man insane, 
or what? 


“You do not speak, Miss Wilmot, I can rescue 
ou from this union if you wish it I can render it 
impossible—forbid it—trample on it; drive awa 
George Romaine with contempt and ‘scorn, and all 
by te aad one word. Say, what wil] you give 
me 
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“Tf you want money I can spare you a hundred 
pounds now,” said nura Wilmot, faintly; “my 
guardian has kept me amply provided of late,” 

‘You will give me the money to-night?” he 
gasped. 

“Yes. You see yonder window; I will drop a 
pocket-book out presently. But why should I not 
marry George Romaine?” she asked, a little more 
eagerly than she herself knew, 

“Do you know who killed Edith Woodville?” he 
said, in a harsh, grating voice. 
pees What has that to do with it?’ she fal- 

red, 

“You will see. Mind, I accuse no. one; but this I 
do know—who had a motive, and who was last seen 
with her?” 

“Go on,” gasped the shuddering girl. 

“George Romaine and Edith Woodville were loy- 
ers—sweethearts, whichever you like to call it,’ he 


began. 

“George!” she half shrieked. 

‘Yes; and Mr, Romaine had gone the length of 
promising her marriage, treating his alliance with 
you as a family compact, which he had no. intention 
of completing.’’ i 

‘How do you know all this?’” 

“Never mind; it isso. Suddenly—on the night. of 
the—the sad event—Miss Woodville discovered her 
lover’s treachery, and, at a meeting appointed at the 
dark pool, upbraided him with his falsehood. Mr. 
George coolly offered her money, jewels, a cottage 
in town, everything which a scoundrel thinks enough 
to aaa et woman for love and truth and self-re- 
spect... Edith Woodville spurned money, jewels—all, 
and threatened to rush to the house to expose him.at 
onee, In her blind passion she ran away from him, 
and he followed in pursuit..I,5aw no more. It-was 
no business of mine, I had been waiting in the hope 
of getting up to the house.. It was too late to see 
you, and I went home. Next morning I heard of the 
naurder,”’ 

“And did not come forward?’ 


“Tl hissed the man, his whey colored face, his 
m 


you should like my ward... I will see her this evening, 
and sound her on the subject. Do you ride?” 

“ Not this morning, sir. I have some arrears of let- 
ters to write.” 

_As Sir Arthur never interfered with the liberty of 
his sons, he made no remark, but went out, ordered 
his horse, and rode off to the farm of John Wood- 
ville, with whose misfortune he the more condoled. 
that in boyhood. they had been great friends and 
companions. 

He found him, as he expected, at home, seated by 
the fireside, in company with Reuben Ashley, whose 
face was white and frowning as the baronet entered. 

He rose, and was about to leave, 

“ Do not go, Reuben Ashley. I only came down to 
condole with John Woodville, and to tell my old 
friend how I sympathize with him in his misfortune,” 

“ You are kind, squire, but I cannot be comforted,” 
replied the farmer, shaking his head, and speakin 
in asad and plaintive tone. ‘My poor darling! wha 
had she: done to be murdered? May the curses of 
heaven light on the foul assassin!” > 

ye! en man’s justice has been done,” said Reuben 
Ashley, sternly. * Never will I.know rest until [ have 
dragged the vile wretch to the scaffold.” 

“It is everybody's duty:to.aid ‘the course, of jus- 
tice,” Sp in the prin mildly; “ but not,,te enter 
upon the task influenced by personal animosity,” 

“T hate him,” said Reuben .Ashley, with gavage 
spacey “ Loathe, him, and will punish, him, myse! 
if the law does not do its duty.” t brow 

And, with these. Erase he flung, out of the room, 
leaving the baronet, with half undefined feelings of 
seperated, git od on by deep 

_man so ‘and, impetuous, urged on 
foalines of love and vengeance, was, not to Se ce 
spised. 

‘Reuben Ashley is as violent as, ever,’ said.the 
baronet, coldly. ‘‘ Your) poor daughter and! he did 
not get'on at last very well, I believe, God help me, 
but it is impossible to say what sucha man might do 
under the influence of jealousy and passion,”’ - 

“He loved the ground she trod on,” replied the 
farmer. ‘‘ He did find fault at. her being so often,at 
the Grange, but they had no quarrel.” "7 

*“ Well, well, it is a sad and terrible affair,‘and I 
hope, no matter, who, suffers, that. the, truth, may 
come out... Cheer up, my friend; you haye a 
good little niece left, won't hurt your feelings by 
saying more,” ad 

And, with these. words, the baronet, sad,.sorrow- 
ful, and his thoughts ina whirl of doubt,and fear, 
left, the house. 

Meanwhile George Romaine, instead of retiring to 
his, room to write letters, put,on his hat, and went 
out for a walk, He took a well-worn path which led 
to,,the parish, chureh—the -Romaines,, had. always 
been respectful, to established. religion-and soon 
reached the simple country. churchyard, where rich 
and poor had for ages been buried. ‘ 

His family bs 5s: in the fabric, but George sought 
not to.enter. He simply lifted the latch of the gate, 
and, passing under some trees, soon reached @ new- 
m grave, without monument of any kind, 

His mien was rather stern, his cheek. pale, but 
there was a strange, soft expression about the eyes 
as he looked down at the freshly erected mound, 

* Poor girl,” he muttered... ‘Victim of, man’s ‘bad 
passions and her own folly. Would, that I could 
undo the past at the expense. of, half my life, But it 


is, too ‘ rica ! 
And, with a dee h, he turned away, to find,him- 
self almost face Bg with & man. inblaeke Mins a 
sinister expression of countenance, further disfigured 
by a wart on his nose. 

“T beg pardon, sir,” he said, half respectfully, half 
sneeringly, ‘“‘is that the grave of the girl who.was 
roundered?” 

“Tt is,” replied George, haughtily, and moved on 
in the. dix on of the ¢ au poy ae other followi 
slowly, with a savage scowl on ugly face. Halt. 
way to the church rge was met by, the, old sex- 
ton, with whom he exchanged .a few words, and 

on... The sexton, a man of over seventy, how 
rned to the stranger, and asked him. if he wished 
to see the church. 
No,” said the stranger, abruptly; ‘but I shoul 
like to know who that, proud gentleman was.”’,, 

“That be Mr. George, heir to the squire,’ an- 
swered the sexton, in a tremulous voice. ; 

“Oh, to Sir Arthur Romaine! Is there, no other 
son?"’ continued the stranger, 

* Yes, Master Frank, the brightest, mrost haness, 
and noble lad lever knew, He is, the cream of the 
Romaines, and I have known them all-—all, these 
seventy gears nearly.” 

“The fangily {s then reduced to three?” said the 
other, carelessly. . / 

‘Oris thought so. Sir Arthur's father did marry 
agale and have a son.. But he was a sad scanyp, and 

last had 6 fice the country. It's twenty years 
more 4 e has never nm he more. He 

¥ Romaine,” added 


sinister nose, his huge wart loo er_and ug- 
lier than ever; “the tramp of nu r five, Paradige 
Row, the shabby gentleman out of luck, appear 
against the heir of Leighton Grange? You are mad, 
Laura Wilmot. Besides, there stands between me 
and Sir Arthur Romaine.a feud, a deadly feud; and 
the same power he has.used to blast my whole life, 
would have been exerted again. No—no; the day 
has not yet come for us two to meet. When we do, 
there will be weaping and, gnashing of, teeth. He 
has a long account to render to. me. 

“Who and what are you?” asked poor Laura, 
— Be as ome and Pacis when as an jntanh, ap 
awful, vague suspicion taking possession.of hersoul. 

UNeaot antes Pohild,”* he said, pettishly... “It, is 
sufficient for you to know that I have a right to your 
assistance, shall be clear some.day,”’ 

“Surely pe are not my—" 

‘Hush, hush; aponis not the word, I know what 
you mean. Thin! iam Wee please; but 
pincers should wring. not) from me watil the time 
comes.. The hour is late; T should be faraway.” 

““You want the money?” she faltered, 

‘“*I.do; on my soul, I do,he whimpered, in such a 
Heli whining, wheedling way, as to make the 

ri stand back with a feeling. o San bese though in 
ner soul, she began to conceive the dr suspicion 
that this was the father.about which she was to hear 
such fearful and painful revelations.” 

“Twill return now,” she said, feebly. ‘IT will 
throw the money. out of the window. hen-—-when 
shall I see you again?” 7 

“Soon, soon,” he muttered, showing anxious 
desire to rid himself of her, and glad to escape. 

Laura bw to the house, crept up-stairs, threw 
a pocket-book with a hundred pounds in notes out 
on the lawn, then, closing. door and windows, she 
cast herself into an arm-chair to think. 

Marry George Romaine she could not; be beholden 
to ernond man, like Sir Arthur, she would not, 

hat was to be done? 

There was one blue spot.in the dark horizon where 
the clouds broke, If man told the truth, Frank 
Romaine was innocent, 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 

Sm Artuur Romaine was one of that class of En- 
glish geenen to whom dishonor is worse than 
ruin. It may be imagined, therefore, what his feel- 
ings,must have been when his family were in any 
way mixed up with the dreadful tragedy which had 
horrified the whole county, and, to a certain extent, 
the nation, ; 

ion tha ny One OULD ne Parone peliired ws 
son of anythi mit. folly; but even - Sa 
thing to Boose 8 ote with an oi and 
honorable name, 

As soon as he had time to think and collect 
ideas, he wrote a cold, stern. letter to his son eeeuks 
care of his bankers or ARCH, in which he 
him to return at once and clear his name, or never 
would he be owned as,son of his more. 

When he mentioned the subject to George, he 
neither approved nor disapproved of the course, __ 

“Th is a chee pity the girl was ever made, as it 
were, one of the family,” he said, dryly, ; 

“Taura was very much alone, and the aii girl 
was a pleasant companion. At the same time, lam 
sorry for the whole affair now, The past is, however, 
irrevocable, All I ask is to discover in the future who 
killed Edith Woodville. Then alone can my mind be 
at ” 


stranger. 

“Toughtn’t to speak of family affairs to strangers,” 
murmured the sexton, ‘but T suppose there is no 
harm now, The steward caught rif his fa- 
ther’s strong box, was struck down by him, and left 
ae veer nt pe recoyered. Oh yes, after a long 
an erous illness.’” i 

uty thank ‘ou for your very interesting informa- 
tion,” said the man, and, turning round, walked 
away. . 

“the sexton stood watching him out of maht 


“As, resumed George, with a sligh: uive: 
lip, “ ui possible motive can be nenoned Dor the d 4 
. ear the iM cles iy arptniig th its good time 
“ Heaven w ear up ev: Zz ‘ 
I trust,” said the baronet, fis iintan dh shall call on 
poor Woodville to-day.” af 
“Have you seen Laura this mo 2 asked 
aoe g no note of the latter part of the ques- 


n. 
‘No, she is unwell; has a violent headache. But 
Doctor James thinks it will be no ty 

“‘T hope she will not fret and make herself ill,.so as 
to delay the marriage,” said George, Mee Thad 
quite made up my mind to.a happy and tri 
on the continent. Laura has never traveled, and 
will be a treat to her, brightening under the influence 
of new scenes, . Beside, it will rouse her spirits.” 

“You cannot tell, George, how it pleases me 


drake has eyes in his head, and will watech-—watch.” 
With which words he tottered off to the cottage, 

there to think the matter over in the usual way, aid- 

ed by a pipe and a glass. x : 


CHAPTER XMT 


A SURPRISE, 
Tx father and son met at dinner, rather silent 
and thoughtful, They were both, influenced by, the 


deep impression of the tragedy, which still weighed 
upon their thoughts and spirits. But, just then, their 
ideas were not in common. George was wishing the 
wedding over, and himself on the way to Switzerland 
and Italy, while Sir Arthur Romaine was thinking 
dreamily as to the author and motive of the crime, 

“Have you seen Laura?” suddenly asked George, 
when the dessert was on the table. 

**No,” said the baronet, with a start. ‘I will ring 
for her maid. . 

He rung, and the domestic who’ answered him 
was ordered to summon Scales, the lady's maid, who 
answered at once. 

‘‘ How is your mistress?” said the baronet. j 

“Not ry well at lunch time,” replied the girl. 
“She said she would lie down, and have some tea in 
the evening.” 

‘Well, go to her quietly, and ask if I can see her 
for half an hour,” replied the baronet, 

The girl went out and returned hurriedly in about 
ten minutes, her face flushed, and her whole mien 
that of & woman who is very much distressed and 


* What is it—is your mistress ill?” 
“No—she's gone.” 
**Gone—where?” cried the baronet, starting to his 
feet; “what do you mean?” 
“(She is not in’her room, Sir Arthur, and I ean find 
her nowhere. ‘‘ This letter, perhaps—”’ she began. 
“Give it to me. You may retire; but, Scales, not 
a word to anyone. I will recall you presently.”’ 
The door was closed, and George watched him 
with something like a stupid stare. 
© baronet scanned the hastily-written epistle 
eager wonder, It was as follows! ‘ 


remember, 


Your kindness has pro- 
yided me with money enough to keep me until I can 
do something for myself, and suitable to that sphere 
from which it was mistaken bey to elevate me. 


your broken-he init tah 


“Well, this is worse than all,” cried ‘the baronet, 
dashing the letter on the table, in the direction of his 
son, What madness possesses her? Who has 
been putting these foolish notions in her head?” 

George was hastily glancing over the letter. 

“She cannot have gone long,’ he said, rising; “I 
learn Something of 
her there) I must not have my future wife maki 
herself the talk of the country. " Surely this dreadf 
murder has not turned her head?’ 

"I don’t know,” cried the baronet, testily) He was 
not usually of a choleric disposition. 

“T believe I shall go mad’ myself, ‘Not good 
enough for us—sphere in which she was born ’—tut 
—tut—I never heard of such nonsense. Who could 
have put such silly notions in her head?" he kept re- 
peating. 

George made no attempt to interrupt his father, 

going out; had his horse saddled, and rode over 
to the station. The chief knew him well, and came 
pe one to greet Die ad o - civil exchange of a 
nod or two, ree im if any one from their 
house had gone to town that day. eid < 

The station-master thought not, 


‘Very few people went from here to-day at all— 


there was one young person in black, a deep vail 
hiding her features, who went up with a queer char- 
acter who's been hi about for some days.” 
“What kind of man?” said rge Romaine, ea- 
, thinking of his rencounter in the church- 
y “ 
mad pene A hook nose, heavy eyebrows, wart on 
PY oe) same fellow; do you know who and what he 
“No, sir—don’t know him at all. Came early to 
inquire about trains, and went wp by the 6:40 rat “i 
Did you notice the—the young person?” urged 
the young man. 
“Not much. She appeared shy and anxious to es- 
ation,” was the reply. 


cape o 
Thank you. ‘When will the next train'to London. 


start?” 
“ At ten o'clock exactly, sir: You have two hours,” 


said the official. 

Without other words, George rode back ‘to ‘the 
@ , and communicated what he had heard to 
his father. He had no doubt that the young 
closely vailed aiid avoiding observation was 
Rihe Sod but who was the man who accom 

er : 


George described him minutely. 

“T never saw him before,” ‘he said, “and yet, 
when I passed him in the church-yard to-da , there 
was something strangély familiar in his face.” 

“But all is midsummer madness, Who and 
bi arn you going to town to-night?” 


—_—— 


rson 
mau 


CHAPTER XtTv. 


rding’ Y 
e started he saw his father, who beeged him to 
bring her 


ve) . 

Bitterly hurt, utterly at a loss to comprehend her 
motives, Geo. maine went back to his father an 
utterly baffled man, Much as he loved Laura, much 
er, it was the possible reason 
flight which “occupied his 


h 
that had prompted her 
thoughts more than all. 


nt in great 
solved torleave the Grange figever’ in deep and 


al y 
in her mind; but this v 
pate decided the mental ae t. reas 
who knew her family history, and was, she had only 


Vor. I. 


too much reason to fear, her father, had spoken of 
disgrace and crime, which she felt must fall upon 
her kind and faithful guardian. 

Besides, did she remain, she must either marry 
George Romaine, or explain why she did not; and 
from either course she shrunk with inexpressible 
horror. Marry a man who had first basely deceived 
and then murdered her dearest friend; she could 
not; expose him to his father, and thus escape the 
horrible alternative, she would not. ; 

It was a part of her nature to’ be self-sacrificing 
and yielding, She would give wp all rather than 
bring misery and desolation into the house of her 
kind and generous friend. 

To fly, to hide herself away forever from them was 
her only course, and who could aid her so well as 
this man? Once her'mind made up, her course of 
action was simple in the extreme, She was known 
to be unwell, and hence could with perfect propriety 
keep her room. She did so, appeared to eat lunch, 
and then dismissed her maid for some hours. 

Her first duty was to write a letter to Sir Arthur. 
How difficult the task was heaven only knew, Her 
tears fell like rain as she began one epistle after an- 
other, and at last she completed the crude and hasty 
one we have ae given. This she placed on her 
desk, stooping next on her knees, to utter a fervent 
hin’ of blessing’ on him, of protection and guar- 

ianship for herself. Then she attired herself in one 
of her most simple dresses, placed a hat and vail on 
her head, which usually did duty in the garden, col- 


| lected her own personal trinkets and money, and 


then finally, tears forcibly streaming down her 
cheeks, went down the stairs, and forth from the 
house where she had’spent'so many happy years. 

Tt was only when out‘in the garden and under 
shelter of a small avenue of trees that skirted the 
flower-beds, that’ she realized the bitter wrench 
which she was giving to her heart.’ She stood still 
to gaze at the house, and lawn, and park, all the old 
familiar signs of past joy and happiness.! Every 
spot she saw was connected by some memory 
and-soon she found herself sinking with grief.. Had 
she been discovered at that moment, this history 
would never have been written. 

ly herself by a great effort, she sped 
through the grounds, crossing the park ‘by a little- 
used path, and hurried in the direction of the town, 
As luck, or ill-luck’ would ‘have if, as she passed a 
beer-shop on the road, a man who had been seated 
at the parlor window, hastily paid his score and ran 
after her. ‘ 

He did not speak, however, until they were out of 
sight of all watchers, 

‘Where are you going, Miss Wilmot?” he said, 
quietly, 

“Tn search of at: T have quitted the Seatee 
forever, If you know my father, as you say, take 
me to him.” : 

The man looked at her with an alarmed and yet 
admiring glance. 

**You haye run away from the Grange for good and 
all?” he asked. , 

“T have done 'so. No power will take me back. 
Again, TI say, if you know my father, take me to 


“T will, by heaven! You area brave girl, and no 


mistake. en will you be ready to go to him?” 
“At once. Thave all I require in this bag. Are 
you ready?” 


“As for that, IT am always ready he said, with 
much of his old’savage manner. “There is a’ train 
goes at once. We must reach London to-night.’ 

“Where you will—so that we leave." y 

No further words were spoken. The man led the 
way in the direction of the station, and the girl fol- 
lowed. Being both apparently of the humbler class, 
and sifting quietly in a corner, they excited little at- 
tention, and, but for an accidental delay of the train, 
during which time they stood on the platform, evi- 
dently, anxious to be off, would have been unno- 


As it was, the station-master would have forgotten 
the incident, but for being cross-questioned by 
Geo Romaine. ‘They had taken second-class 
tickets, and soon were seated in the train, and whirl- 
ing away on the road to London, going Laura Wil- 
mot knew not whither, 

As soon as the first rash step had been taken, as 
soon as she had irrevocably emancipated herself. to 
enter upon an unknown future, she began to cast 
long, lingering looks behind. All she flew from: had 
hitherto been joy and happiness, while before her 
lay the dark and gloomy own. The very rough 
companionship she was thrown into, was so new and, 
therefore, so eying her sensitive nerv that. 
once ere she reached London she found herself 
wishing herself back in her elegant and pleasant 
boudoir, in her warm and luxurious bedroom. 

One only thought sustained her, as it will eve: 
correctly minded person—she was, as she believed, 
doing her duty. 

en she reached the bustling London terminus, 

she was too faint and exhausted to act for herself. 

The man, therefore, took everything upon himself, 

and securing & cab, ordered themselves to be driven 

to-a neighborhood of which she, of course, knew 

nothing. As they drew up, however, she noticed 
‘h walls, trees and gardens. 

adits Sata yee ease 
outside the station, and, suppo. e . 
girl on his arm, pulled a bell 

An answer speedily came from a middle-aged 
woman, who eagerly opened the door, and was about 
cinta ee we vials of a eg Moa a a4 

im an e Si, of the tremblin 
girl restrained her.” ates _ 

It was & very small inferior class house in St. John’s 
Wood, with a dreary garden, three stucco steps, and 
a hall as big as a cupboard. 

But in a small, ill-furnished sitting-room, was a 
SOR vo waited all is Hr ea ning,” beg 

ve e every evening, an 
the woman, in a w tone. ° me ° 


“will you please to hold your tongue, and give 
this young lady some tea?” dala the “Orbe, fiercely ; 
“she is too and ill to listen to your nonsense.” 


The woman started, but probably there was some- 
thing in his tone which cowed her, for she made no 
reply, and next minute was busy preparing the wel- 


come SeTaee: 

 A8 soon as Yee tea the man bade her get the 
best bedroom ready, with a fire, as the young lady 
would retire at once. 


i é tl 
made a tool to 


This,” he Lag when they were alone, “is my 
humble home. will explain more to-morrow. Take 
your tea and then rest. We will go into details when 
ia are thoroughly reposed. I hope you have 

rought the money, as the journey has brought me 
to the very lowest ebb.” 

Without a word of reply, Laura Wilmot pulled a 
fifty-pound note from her bag, and handed it to the 
master of the house, who hastily concealed it, 

She then drank a cup of tea, and when the womau 
again appeared, at once expressed her readiness to 
retire, She was, in reality, shivering with cold and 
fever, So exhausted was she, also, that scarcely 
had she cast herself upon the bed, than she went off 
into a deep and dreamless slumber. Her life was for 
days mere existence, without Consciousness. At 
length, however, the fever left her, very weak and 
pale, but convalescent. 

Everything was done for her that could be done, 
and at the end of a week Laura was able to sit up in 
her chair and move about the room. 

All this time she thought nothing of her future. A 
day or two more passed, and she became tired of 
this inaction, and at last she determined one sunny 
afternoon to go down-stairs into the garden, The 
house was quite silent, and without any real attempt 
at concealment, she a her expedition. Still the 
same silence, until, having reached the passage, she 
heard a heavy, stertorus breathing in the parlor. 
The door was open, and there was the woman, her 
head thrown back, sleeping in an arm-chair. 

Laura saw that a glass door opened into the gar- 
den; and passed through. It was a small space, with 
only one large tree spreading its branches over a 
bench, but the air was less stifling than indoors. 

For some little time she walked about, and then 
becoming a little weary, she seated herself, and fell 
into what, under happier circumstances, would have 
been a delightful fit 0: faa 8 

She was thinking of Frank Romaine, the gallant 
young officer who had left home for her sake, and 
who, some people said, was suspected of the murder 
of Edith Woodville. In this'state of mind it is not sur- 
prising that it was long before she became aware of 
a@ murmur’ of voices at hand. Presently, however, 
she was startled by a sentence spoken in a shriller 
tone than usual, 

“Ts that girl going to'stop here forever? If so, you 
may get somebody else to wait upon her.” 

*“Jane, you are heap Age ave and thoughtless. The 
presence Of this girl is essential to me. You know 
who and what she is; and that she is here by right. 
Besides, it will aid my plans.” 

‘“ What plans?” 

“To regain my position in society. Once Sir Ar- 
thur dead, and young Romaine hanged, all the rest 
will be easy.” 

“‘ And should you hold pp your head and wear fine 
feathers again, what is to meé of poor me?” cried 
the r woman in an exasperated tone. 

“You will be provided for, do not fear,” said the 
man, in a tone Which made Laura shiver. 

She could not remain longer, but returned rapidly 
to the back, went in by the glass door, and, slipping 
upstairs without her shoes, flung herself into her 
chair to think. 

What did all this mean? | Was this man her father? 
had he been once of high estate, and fallen from it 
by error or crime? And then, what did these refer- 
ences to Sir Arthur and his son mean? Was the bar- 
onet ill ing? The reference to the son she under- 
stood only too well, and shuddered as she did so. 
was clear—that she was about to be 
injure her tried friend, and this she 
would never consent to. Even if the man were her 
father,‘he had no claim upon her, whatever, Besides, 
it was as yet only surmise. 

Under these circumstances she resolved to eman- 


‘eipate herself at once from her yoke, and, for the 


resent, to battle with the world ‘alone. What the 
‘uture might bring forth she could not or. 

But, despite her sadness, the heavy blows which 
had fallen upon her, and even of illness, Laura Wil- 
mot was young, d her eyes saw behind the vail 
which hid the picture of futurity, thoughts and ideas 
of beauty and happiness and love. Would they ever 
be realized? 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SECOND FLIGHT, 

LAURA was 80 pee od convinced of the char- 
acter of the people in whose power she had placed 
herself, as to be aware that only by the exercise of 
ee caution and even cunning could she hope to 

ree herself. : 

Remain in that house she was determined she 
would not, no matter what the real or supposed right 
this man might have over her. As to where she 
should go, that was a secondary consideration. 

Tt was by the exercise of considerable nerve that 
Laura was able to come down to the earl platen f 
meal next day. She was plainly and aimaiphy i 
quite ready for a walk. Her manner was so quiet 
and calm that Joseph Bradstock eyed her with 
something like suspicion. 

She, however, went on with her meal until it was 
nearly finished, and then spoke: 

“T should like to make a few purchases,” she 
said, ‘‘ but London is so strange to me, I should like 
Mrs. Bradstock to accompany me.” 

The woman who was making breakfast for them, 
brightened up at this speech, and expressed her 
readiness to show her about. 

Joseph Bradstock hemmed and hawed a little, ed 
gesting that she could do the shopping alone; bu 

ura at once wate him. 

“Tf you suppose I’m going to be eopped up here 
you are very much mistaken,” she said. have 
always been used to air and exercise. 

The man made no reply, but, sending the woman 
to dress, remained alone with Laura. 

“T suppose you have not given Much thought to 
the future?” he said, with a growl. 

“Thave had no time; but in what way do you 
mean? Isuppose I have to get’ my own living,” she 
answered, adter a moment's reflection. 

“Widdlestick! There is no necessity for that. Sir 
Arthur will gladly allow you a thousand a year if 
you only apply for it in a proper manner.” 

“] shall never apply or one half-penny to Sir 
Arthur Romaine. When I left his house I broke off 
all connection with himself and family. Do not 
reckon on that resource.” - 

“But, girl, you have a right to your own fortune; 


¢t 


& 


4 
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that is considerable,” he cried, ‘‘and must be paid.” 

“What do you know about it?" she said, looking 
him full in the face., a : 

‘‘No matter. I know, on the very best authority, 
that you have money, and cannot allow you te do 
anything so mad as to work for a living,” replied the 
man sternly. ‘There is law to be had in this coun- 
try, and Sir Arthur shall be made to pay you a 
proper allowance until you come of age.’ 

“ As) you will,” said Laura, wearily; “but we will 
resume the discussion by-and-by.”” 

The woman had just entered, dressed somewhat 
gaudily, but quite ready for the walk. — : 

Laura fetched her hat and shawl, with a deep vail 
to hide her face, and coldly wishing the man good- 
morning, went out. 

Joseph Bradstock watched her keenly as she 
went out, and noted a slight gleam of triumph in her 


eye. 
phat girl means mischief,’ he said; “‘she must 
be watched.” 

Laura, utterly ignorant that she had roused even 
the faintest suspicion in his mind, left the cottage 
behind her with the deepest satisfaction. It was 
never her intention to darken its doors again, though 
what she was really about. to do was a mystery even 
unto herself. 

The woman suggested a cab, but Laura finding the 
shop was close at hand, preferred to walk. They 
eould hire a vehicle when they had made their pur- 
chases. The woman yielded, and soon called Laura’s 
attention to a large warehouse, exclusively devoted 
to ladies’ wearing apparel of all kinds. ; 

Laura entered at once, and soon was deeply im- 
mersed in the delightful mysteries of shopping—a 
man’s misery, a2 woman’s delight. She bought a 
few things of a useful character, and having caused 
them to be placed on one side, ordered some dresses 
to be shown her. A number were’ placed on the 
counter by the obsequious shopman, and the house- 
keeper was at once in the seventh heaven of delight. 

**Choose what you think most suitable for me,” 
said Laura, in a low tone, ‘‘and one for yourself. I 
shall want a mantle.” 

As she spoke Laura stepped toward the shop front 
just as a stout dowager came sailing in with a con- 
voy of four daughters at her heels, 

@ woman went on, absorbed in contemplation of 
the handsome fabrics placed before her, until one 
seemed to delight and attract her more than all the 
rest. 

“This is the dress, Laura,” she said, turning 
round, Butno Laura was to be seen, 

“Where is my niece?” she eried, wildly, “What 
has become of her?” 

Mrs. Bradstock was about, as she spoke, to make 
for the door, but a provokingly polite shop-walker 
a her. 

“Where shall we have the pleasure.of sending the 
comer he said. “ cody to fia Maabas 

ang you and your ¢ A G) ‘ 
that uses will be gone!” screamed Mrs. Bradstock, 

An ominous look was exchanged between the em- 
ployes of the warehouse, and the word “ shoplifters ”’ 
was muttered. The housekeeper was rooted to the 

round. 
BN Take care, you impudent scoundrels!” she cried, 
“it’s all a trick; you saw that girl go—” 

At this moment Joseph Bradstock, dressed in his 
very best, entered the shop. He had been waiting 
for them on the opposite side of the way, having 
followed them almost immediately. 

“Where is my ward, wretched woman?” he said, 
excitedly. ‘“‘I-have no time to talk; there is my 
one Send home the things, and they will be paid 

or. 


With open mouth the housekeeper pointed to a 
side door opening into another street, which he 
with all his cunning, had never noticed, He said 
nothing, but clutching her by the wrist, dragged her 
forth, amid the titters and jeers of the whole estab- 
lishment. 

With furious eyes he glared around in every direc- 
tion, but Laura was nowhere to be seen. Boiling 
with rage he returned to his home to lay some plan, 
by which to get the poor girl once more in his power. 
te did not think it very cult, as where could she 
go 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WAS IT FATED? 


MeanwuiLe, Laura had acted with a promptitude 
and decision, which was aroused by her sense of the 
i character of those in whose power she had 
‘allen. 

Even were this man her father, as he more than 
insinuated, his conduct was not such as to demand 
any affectionate regard and obedience. But she had 
not the slightest reason for believing any such rela- 
tion existed between them, and felt wholly free to 
act upon her own devices. 

The end of the street was soon reached, when she 
found herself in an extensive and busy thorough- 
fare, with omnibuses running in all directions. Hail- 
ing the first that presented itself, she entered and 
rode some distance, until she had recovered her 
breath and collected her thoughts, 

She then alighted and looked about her. The bus- 
tle and stir of London was completely new to her, 
but desiring to avoid observation, she walked along 
as unconcernedly as possible, glancing occasionally 
in the non windows. 

Present y she noticed a coffee-house with a private 
room for ladies, and ecg, pcan walked up-stairs. 
A girl followed, of whom Laura ordered a glass of 
lemonade and a newspaper, adding, in answer to a 
stare, that she would dine presently, 2 

The order was. executed by # portly woman with a 
rather red face, the mistress of the house, who was 
curious to see the st 
who visited her establishment. Laura was at once 
aware of @ certain air of scrutiny about her, 

“TI am a stranger in London,” she said, gently, 
“‘and have lost all my luggage. dould I have accom- 
een here whi iets the necessary pur- 

ases 


fo) 

“Certainly, mum—two a night—the very 
best room in the house,” replied the portly dame. 

Laura, placed a sovereign in her hand, saying she 
could give her the change presently, when she re- 
turned from her expedition. The woman was all at- 
tention, and gave her every information she re- 
quired, 


This time Laura's shopping was undisturbed, and 
before night she had a very respectable wardrobe, 
duly packed in two trunks. That evening she spent 
in laying plans for the future, as well as in looking 
over the newspapers, in one of which she found the 
address of an office where governesses, companions, 
and others could obtain immediate pana pod acta 

To Laura, ignorant of the world and its ways, this 
announcement was at once a solution of all her diffi- 
culties, and she went to bed anxious only for the 
morrow. She felt sure of finding some refuge in 
which to hide from those who. would seek her, both 
friends and enemies. 

At twelve o’clock next day she was at the office, 
which was in an elegant house over a fashionable 
dressmaker’s: Laura was ushered into a, small 
waiting-room, and then, after some moments’ delay, 
into an elegant apartment, with a nice-looking, mid- 
dle-aged lady seated at a desk : 

Laura stated her wish to become either, governess 


er, rather above the class» 


in a family or companion to a lady. The agent 
opened a book, took down her name and address— 
Miss Lee, Tottenham Court Road—and said the fee 
was half a guinea. 

The ee Miss Lee paid the money, and. as she 
did so, Mrs. Gibson looked henge Ble her, Agee 
plainly and simply dressed in black, with a light 
shawl over her shoulders, revealing the splendid bust 
and the neat white collar that surmounted the well- 
fitting dress, there was something refined and elegant 
about her which struck the experienced woman, 

‘You have never been out. before?” she said, ina 
hesitating kind of way. 

*T never have.” 

“And have no references as-to ability or—or char- 
acter?’’ she added, after a pause 

“Tam a lady. For reasons, which 1 cannot ex: 
plain, I have left home; but can give no other expla- 
nation,” began Laura, 

“Tam veg: Sorry, my dear, but [ should be rob- 
bing: you to keep your money... Without references, 
and of the acu character—pardon me one mo- 
ment, I will return to you in an instant.” 

Mrs. Gibson rose as she eee to greet a very fash- 
ionably-dressed lady, very handsome, though faded, 
apparently about thirty-six years of age, who spoke 
in a very sweet tone of voice. 

‘** Now really, Mrs. Gibson, this is too bad. . I want- 
ed to have gpa to Scarborough this very day, and 
how can I do so, when you won't, find me a com- 
periane: she said, throwing herself into an arm- 
chair, 

“Well, really, Lady Wilford, began the mistress of 
the establishment, “you are so very evigeante. You 
want youth, beauty, and high culture.” ; ; 

‘Mrs. Gibson, I want some one to be more as my 
child than a mere companion or friend. ‘Who,’ in 
a low tone, using her eye-glass as she spoke, ‘is 
that charming-looking lady. yonder?” 

“A fresh applicant, but I am going to take her off 
my books; she has no reference to give. In fact she 
has left home—I fancy, run away from her friends.” 

“B her to me,” whispered the , ina tone 
of earnest command that quite startled the woman. 

“Child,” said the stranger, kindly, as our young 
heroine approached, ‘*you want to be companion to 
a lady, I understand?” 

“Tt is my earnest wish, madam,” replied Laura, 
timidly, wondering at the same time at the deep 
pec est glance of those blue eyes fixed upon her 

‘ace. 

““You have no references, nobody to give you a 
character?’’ continued the other. 

‘Madam, I have left home for family reasons, to— 
to avoid in fact a marriage which has become repug- 
nant to my feelings. ean no more,” replied 
Laura, scarcely able to restrain her tears. 

*“ You have n brought up as a lady?” went on 
Lady Wilford. 

“In every sense of the word, with my a 
and servants and governess; but 1 cannot—I really 
ceneeboe sien any more,” faintly ejaculated the 


girl. ' 

“And you have free given up all this rather than 
contract a mai e which is repugnant to your feel- 
ings?” the lady ded, ' : 


“Enough, Mrs. Gibson, I shall take this young 
lady on trial. I’ think Tam a competent judge. 
There, there. Do not tease me with remarks, You 
know my fhe . Good-by, Gibson.” 

And, sr Laura’s arm in hers, she hurried the 
girl away, down to her carriage, as if she had suc- 
ceeded in Meares some great prize in the lottery of 
life—as who shall say she had not? During their 
drive to the lady’s residence, Laura was too bewil- 
dered to speak, There was something about the 
lady which won upon her at once, though her impet- 
uous and brusque manner rather alarmed her. 


evidently told upon her, Her fal hair, blue eyes, 

and id complexion, gave something of ej 

to her whole veer ena which, however, p- 

peared when she spoke. She was then all anima- 

pe and life, Just now she seemed in a bewild 
ream. 

Her residence proved to be a hotel, where soon the 
two ladies were alone in a private apartment, The 
elder cast her outer garb carelessty on a couch, and 
then seated herself beside her young companion. 

W My. dear young lady,” ete in & voice of deep 
emotion, say you me a@ very si e 
and eccentric woman. But I determined to ae 


again. When we know one another better, I may, 
perhaps, pm in What am I to call you?” 
‘Miss Helen Lee,” replied Laura, timidly. 
“Tam Lady Laura Wilford,” continued the other, 
ations ointed tone, ‘“ Where can I send 


Miss Helen Lee, as we must call her for the pres- 
jained; and, ha wer ‘cortalt’ Ober 
Vv out any evidence of 


ent, orn G 
Lady Wilford proceeded, 
comeaiiy, to make seth orough oe fore Me 
er new com ion, ) ‘ening they were the 
pew hate ‘Wilford POPE be lo) 
en ord ret er lon 
couch was watered by tears, the ong she had tee 
for many bee ( 
“Oh!” she cried, clasp’ her hands nervously to- 
gether “if it only should be—if it o might be! 
ut Heayen can never have been so good to me, My 


a a ford a person who, in her h 
As for the she a) Be wra ti. 
She was a woman of fan eauty, ata care had | 


9 


long ieipie-soy cheerless life is surely not coming to 
an end?” 

‘How happy I shall be,’’ murmured Miss Helen 
Lee. “There is something weird about her, it is 
true, but I half love her already. What a thing it 
must be to have a mother. Could mine have been 
spared how different had been my fate.’’ 

And so that day ended for both, 


CHAPTER 'XVIL 
STRANGE MEETINGS, 


THe Lady Laura Wilford possessed at Scarborough 
what is called a cottage ornee in which elegance and 
comfort were combined. Her establishment was 
small, and, she did not keep a carriage, though she 
always had one at her disposal, She was, however, 
asa rule, a very great stay-at-home, preferring 
books, music, and conversation to promenading. 


She hada small circle of friends, chiefly of her own 
age and these visited her nearly every day, Lady 
Wilford occasionally returning their politeness. 


The presence of Helen Lee in the house at first 
made no difference, but soon the story of her beauty 
and grace got abroad among her se Ne an a and 
Lady Wilford, with a smile, noticed that her cottage 
began to have attractions for the he ee 

fiwas with deep gratification that y Wilford 
watched Helen in the presence of the admirers who 
crowded round, She was friendly always, but ever 
preserved. that we ceed which was essentially a part 
of her character, ether at morning calls or even- 
ing reunions, none of the gentlemen could get any 
encouragement out of her. ? 

She never addressed her conversation to any one 
poy and generally found some excuse for leaving 

hem to their own company, Either she would o 
the piano or join Lady Wilford, or do something to 
disengage herself from attentions that were unwel- 


come. 

Lady Wilford never made any remark, but she 
watched her with great inward satisfaction. No at- 
tempt at any greater intimacy was ever made on 
either side; but every day these two people, thrown 
together so promiscuously, were impelled by some 
secret and mystic influence to love one another, 

Helen Lee, however, after a time, grew a little pale 
and thin, which the watehful eye of her employer 
soon noticed. 

“ What a selfish old woman { am, to besure,’ she 
said, ‘t you want more air and exercise. A good walk 
on the Shore of a morning is the thing. I cannot ac- 
company you, but it’s quite correct. Young ladies 
are very fond of the beach, I assure you.” 

Helen Lee smiled. She had pea been partial to 
long walks, and felt, perhaps, a little monotony in 
her new existence, 

So it happened that three months after her arrival 
in Scarborough, Helen Lee went out alone for a walk, 
down by the sad sea waves, Her existence had, as a 
rule, been a happy one, and even the events which 
precipitated her departure from the Grange had not 
wholly shaded her Soe existence. She felt deeply 
her absence from Sir Arthur, whom she had loved as 
a it, but there was a singular charm and fascin- 
ation about the lady whose companion she was, 
which compensated in a great measure for the ie 

As she reached a solitary part of thé shore, and felt 
the warm, southern air kissing her ced and 
fanning her pallid cheeks, there was an. elasticity in 
her step, a beam in her eye, which had been a stran- 
ger for some time past. 

Helen walked slowly, her parasol hiding all from 
her save the sand and gravel at her feet. She had a 
book, in case she felt inclined for shelter and repose; 
but as yet the sense of motion, of freedom, un- 
ig ed liberty was too delightful for her to yield 

‘atigue. 

Suddenly, however, all her flights of fancy were 
driven away, as a well-known voice fell upon her ear. 

‘Good morning, Lee; this is quite an event,” 
said Captain Chester, the most persevering of her 
admirers. “The beach is not often honored by your 


presence.” 

“T thought a little quiet and fresh air would do me 

pees replied our herdine, as calmly as she could; a 

ttle confused by the bold admiration visible in the 

: es of the officer, a dark-whiskered man of about 

y. 

At be] same me she aoe fore ~~ sy fre- 

nen part oj e@ beach, an ptain Chester, 

ough rather piqued at her Studied coldness, turned. 
and walked beside her. 

He was determined she should not avoid him, He 
was a man of high connections, considerable means, 
and very large expectations, Ladies were not in the 
tofemale art, Believiag the Companion of Lady Wit 

oO ie" e conn jon OF} > 

— a gr hearts, must be 

pain too proud to be noticed by such a leader of 
fashion as Captain Lionel Chester. 

Probably she had turned in order to be seen in his 
delightful company, and thus arouse the envious 
aeons of some dozen young misses with whom he 

bitually flirted. 

But though he exerted all his fascinations, was un- 
usually sensible in his conversation and a in 
his demeanor, he got little but monosyllables from 
his beautiful companion, who was of her 
delightful: walk, now wholly spoiled, and of the 
dreadful necessity of having speaking acquaintances 
in a place like ee 

They were Soon near the esplanade, under some 

cent rocks, at the foot of which, about apn 
y distant, stood a man in dee , who evi- 
dently was watch: them. Helen 
ed within her; for, 
over the eyes, she thought the “ 

Still, hee ae Y ieee 
reco, C) & afte @ two as they 

cael with an enrnest and scrutinizing glance. But 

e young girl had only to reflect one moment, to 
be sure it was her persecutor and enemy—the 
tramp. v iu 

Ca) Chester spoke once or twice without ob- 
taining any answer, and then Helen Lee turned has- 


Ul Pasaopamest Lars-abscat, The walk has been a 
little too much forme, I will return home. No, no 


-—I ‘ou Won't come out of your way. e8, 
Wie onl little laugh, yonder are the Miss Daw- 
at poor me. I suppose we 


sons, looking daggers 
shall meet, this ev gd 
And without is i time to reply she hurried 
* 


€0 


THE) FIRESIDE 


> 


away in the direction of the shop where she had a 
commission to execute for Lady Wilford, 

“The little gipsy!” muttered the eee biting 
his heavy mustache. ‘“ What eyes, what a step! 
Hang it! if she were only in one's own set, I could 
be content. to surrender at discretion. She is the 
most Snes pu I know, and must surely prefer 
the gayetion oO ndon, Paris, and ‘Baden len to 
this humdrum horse-in-a-mill lite, Chester! Chester! 
he were never balked yet; let us see if you cannot 

e@ one too many for an Wert lady’s maid. Who in 
the name of wonder is that undertaker’s mute who 
is following her?” 

At this moment, the Miss Dawsons came too near 
to be ignored; and, when he looked again, Helen Lee 
and her persistent follower had both pee f mors 

The young girl, ere very much troubled at 
what had happened, and dreading she knew not 
what from the mysterious stranger in black, hurried 
away at ratherian oe epee pace until she came to 
some shops, one of which she entered, and gave the 
orders which Lady Wilford had spoken of at break- 
fast time, 

She took the opportunity of the place being crowd- 
ed to rest a few minutes, and when she had finished 
her business, drew down: her vailjand issued forth 
into the streef. She had not gone ten yards when 
she was touched on the arm, and a ‘voice which 
thrilled to her very heart, whispered in her ear: 

“Laura Wilmot, I must 5) with you.” 

She turned and found herself face t> face with 
Frank Romaine, but Frank Romaine—a shadow of 
his. former self, pale, haggard with eyes that»pro- 
truded from his head, witha form thin, gaunt, and 
emaciated, y } 

Laura was too overwhelmed to Speak, and ‘had not 
Frank taken her arm she must have fallen, | Without 
a word, he led her up a side street, until they reach- 
ed a small square surrounded with humble: tene- 
mente: but with a bench and some shady trees imthe 
midst. 

Here both seated themselves. For minute or two 
neither could speak. 

* Laura,” he said, at last, in tones which sufficient- 
iy indicated how recent had been his illness, ‘how 

o I find you ‘here; instead of married to my 
brother?” 


‘Married. to your brother!” she’ faintly gaspéd: 


“That can never be.” 

‘*Héavens!” cried Frank: “Stirely you have never 
run avery from home—not. left my 1 i father? 
That wor explain ‘his short, cold letter. He sus- 
pects*me of connivance.” 

“I do not understand ‘you, Frank,” she said, me- 


chahically. 

** When Ifound that you were irrevocably éngaged 
to my brother, I rushed like a madman to “London; 
obtained sick leave, and went on the continent. 
some obsctire, out-of-the-way eee Lae ‘taken 
with fever, and lay week after week een life and 
death, en. L recoveretl, f traveled back ‘by slow 
stages to London, to ‘set myself right at the Horse 

, and necessarily to obtain frésh permission 
to absent myself. “My agents, on my arrival, gave 
me a letter: from my father, bidding me, until I had 
c ia foul stain upon My name, never to enter 
his house or let him hear of me.” 

“+ And what did you do?” faltered the girl. 

‘+ Took upon myself the incognito of Charles Ben- 
ton, and camehere to recruit. What my father can 
mean, unless he suspected, my loveforyou, 1.cannot 
say. Now I can imagine meaning. He suspects 


me of béing privy to your lea jm. 
it Heldoss not, radi: Tleft home'because Icould 


not marry George—could not marry aj one until 
the awf question is answered—who: killed Edith 
Woodville?’ 


Frank gasped for breath. 

‘In the nanie of God what do you mean?” he said. 
“You will drive the madi” 

Her senses in a whirl, her heart beating wildly, 
Laura Wilnot told; the story of the murder of 
poor girl who had been her companion and friend. 

“ And IT am suspected of this? 

** Not by me.”* 

Ha by my Ser oe ag tarde anh 

iy mdo you s' ? we you 
6? Surely itcannot be George’? ep 
Her face was fixed w 


ber, I am 


sarcastic emphasis, ‘am Charles 

Benton, hiding, it appears, on a charge of murder.” 
He offered his arm as he spoke, and walked slow- 
ly along, leaving her only wi sight of home, after 
a promise to meet him on the beach at seven in the 
morning. 


CHAPTER XVIIi, 

tax sudden and uneteced eting wi Prk 
EB sudden and mee 

ine was’ not without great and rtant in- 


fluence on Laura's state of mind. She co 
in his )thin and: wan, but honest'and trut 


and ‘sus him of‘any. double d or id 
She could as rea @, therefore, having in a 
fit of madness killed Edith Woodville herself, as that 
he should be guilty. 


her to know that the hero of her 
no} 


t as was the consolation, deep! 
ed P ivaeht 
was innocent, 7 


brought home to him, would blight > existesise of 
Arthur utterly and forever. 
sky for Laura 


the tri 
were 
resence 0 @ mysterious in Scarborough. 
asshe dreaded a w 


tom 
There was something in 
ways his abject love of money, which to.a generous 


uls: f 
Despite the supposed relationship, she felt that: for 
° 
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money he would betray her or any one else. She 
had no longer the means of bribing or keeping him 
quiet. Her moderate a would not more than 
pay for her dress, How, therefore, in future was she 
to get rid of him? 

ith regard to herself, there was not much to 
fear, except that he might betray her whereabouts 
to Sir Arthur Romaine; itwas for Frank she dreaded. 

That suspicion rested upon him she knew, and 
what a dreadful thing to be taken upfor the murder, 
to be incarcerated in prison for months, during which 
the witheri finger of scorn would point at him; 
then to be placed in the dock, and to risk his life for 
acrime of which, though utterly innocent, he might 
be proved guilty. 

A shudder went through her whole frame at the 
very thought, and her brain was heavily racked to 
think of some means of averting so @ consum- 
mation, 

After a night’s hard thinking, during which ‘she 
suffered none of the softer or gentler emotions of her 
nature to affect her proposed course of action, she 
determined to insist on Frank Romaine’s immediate 
departure from England, after writing a letter'to his 
father completely exculpating himself from the ac- 
cusation. 

It was ‘a woman’s idea, grounded on a woman’s 
faith in the simple power of truth, 

She resolved to have an interview with her protege 
at once, and was about, almost directly after break- 
fast, to prepare for a walk; when Lady Wilford, who 
had been looking out over the sea and admiring the 
lovely sky, intimated her wish for a drive. 

“T have ordered round the little pony chaise,” she 
said, “and we can combine business with pleasure. 
I think of a little extra party on Saturday, so that we 
can give our orders, my dear.’’ 

Laura, or rather, Helen Lee, could, of course, make 
no objection, and went up at once. to dress. Her 

roposed walk was at an end for that day, as, after a 
ong ride, she could not reasonably be supposed to 

further exercise. 
ur heroine had never before had reason to resist 


carriage. > 

On one occasion she entered a confectioner’s, and, 
having given her directions, came out, and walked in 
the diraction where the'vehicle awaited her in the 
shade. As she came out, she was face to face with 
Frank, whose pale countenance lit wp wi 
tion and even brightness as he held out his hand. 

Laura took it with a startled glance, and was 
about to hurry away, whe the pony chaise came up 
to where she stood, and Stopped with a jerk of the 
reins: 

“Found a friend, Miss Lee?” said the pleasant 
voice of Wilford. ‘Introduce me.” 

With a white, blanched face, and a tremor that 
made her words inaudible, the young girl presented 
the-young man to her employer, who, not “ere 4 
the name, gave him pn and said she'should al- 
are be happy to see pay. friend of Miss Lee’s. Then, 
om a kindly and er patronizing smile, she 

‘ove on. 

“An old ‘friend, I presume?” she said to her com- 
panion, after a time. 

“ Not very; but connected with a family to whom 
T owe much,” replied Miss Lee, ina very low tone. 

Lady Wilford made no reply: Decidedly her com- 
panion was a vey mysterious little lady—not that 
she thought ill of her for‘one moment. 

This woman who had seen the world, and suffered 
so acutely, who was now scarcely re: ed to what 
she lost in the past, was deeply charitable in her sur- 
mises, and, besides the young girl had entwined her- 


‘self around lier heart in a way she little suspected. 


She saw clearly that she had some secret to keep, 
_— the most natural was that she loved aboveher 
station, 


This nm, whose name she had not caught, was 
evidently a gentleman, and,’to her practi eye, a 
soldier, 


placed tae’ trons ging thant ay of th 

‘orbade her from em any of that 
ag rm tial assistance which p ly alone separa- 

od them. 

She herself had not a penny that could be called 
her own. 

So interit was she upon the subject, that, as they 
passed one of the erhotels in the town, she did 
not notice a man of very Ly appearance, with 
shabby-genteel clothes, who. bowed slightly to her 

on without noticing herself. Had she recog- 
this personage, and he her, much that was to 
come might have ‘been avoided. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
TIONS. 


a sickly smile, Helen acquiesced in its propriety. 

% oe » said the lady; ‘*so 
we can go out together, I shall take to my bath- 
chair again, so that you will have plenty of walking, 
all the same. 

And now began for Laura a trial to which at 
was as nothing. Mr. Benton, as he called himself, at 
eens and voitord, wiextostrod into the good graces 
of Lady ‘ord, who became their daily escort upon 
Eee by uviiags tien ioe 

e came by ion very often of an Creep i 
and no one could fail to soorht! the tone of voice, 


the manner, in the soft shimmer of his eyes, the! 
earnest feeling i ie 


com he experienced for the young 


It was impossible for her not to know it, and:;what 
was ewe it was teed for her os in mes 
measure to reciprocal eélings, much ‘as 
strove to battle with . 


th anima- | 


Laura never forgot that she was'the affianced wife 
of George Romaine, separated only from him by the 
dread phantoms—one of crime and shame ‘in him, 
the other of degradation in Herself. If he were 
guilty, her sacrifice to dear Sir Arthur was impossi- 
ble; while, his innocence proved, could she, knowin 
that her early life was mixed up with. sorrow an 
mystery, if not inteny: allow such a union ever 
even to be contemplated? 

As to herself and Frank, any ideal dream of hap- 
piness was simply impossible. Sir Arthur had her 


} word, and she would never think of marriage while 


that promise was in existence. Besides, in some de- 


| gree the objections to a union with the younger 
1 


“other were as great as with the elder. 

While, therefore, Frank, with his impulsive nature, 
was giving himself up to bright and sunny thoughts 
of the future—he felt the vail of darkness which ob- 
scured them must be raised—she was enduring tor- 
tures, which none but herself could have des ad. 

The presence of Lady Wilford effectually re- 
strained all explanations, while it prevented none of 
those marked, yet delicate attentions by which a 
man can always allow his feelings to be indicated, 
Laura, however, was determined that this state of 
things should not continue. Even if she had a clan- 
destine interview with F; , She must put an end 
to what she felt to be a false position. As it was she 
tried coldness, almost severity of mien, but her 
lover was only too delighted to be in her company to 
find any fault. A 

Lady Wilford watched them with affectionate in- 
terest, considerably puzzled by her companion’s 
manner, but more and more every day, taking 
pleasure in the society of the young man. 

One evening, Laura having retired to write a let- 
ter, Lady Wilford determined to have some kind of 
an explanation, 

‘* Between you and me, Mr. Benton,” she said, 
with a light laugh, ‘you and Helen appear to be 
very mys erious people.” 

‘Do we 


“Most. certainly. Now, Mr. Benton, I am old 
enough to be your mother—well, perhaps not quite, 
but very nearly—and I feel the greatest sympathy 
with you both, It is quite evident that you are lov- 
ing sweethearts, separated by some freak of fortune, 
or family reasons—something of the kind, I know, 
Can. I assist-you?”’ 

We are not sweethearts, I love her with all my 
heart and soul, but there are many barriers between 
us, 

“Tam nota gossip, If I knew the truth I might 
assist you,” she urged. 

“T would gladly make a confidant of you,” mused 
Frank;.“ but have no,right to reveal her seeret.”” 

“Nothing you tell me will ever pass my lips,”? she 
answered gravely. ‘* motive for speaking is not 
on of curiosity. Confide in me; you will not repent 
i 


sf Wilford, I am burning to find some one to 
whom I can confide the. truth, Will you solemnly 
promise to keep my secret—her secret until she re- 
veals it herself?” 

“Eyery word you speak shall be sacred as if not 
spoken,” she said, with solemn earnestness. 

‘You. shall know all,” cried the impetuous youth, 
“Tam Frank Romaine, second son of Sir Arthur, 
while your companion is Laura Wilmot, bis ward, 
and the affianced wife of my elder brother.” 

Scarcely had the words passed his lips, when he 
almost ee having spoken, 

Lady Wilford became livid, her teeth chattered, 
and her mien was that of a woman siguck with some 
sudden terror, ~ : a 

Her eyes remained closed for a moment, and 
Frank, considerably alarmed, was about to ring, but 
she hastily beckoned him back, 

“No, no, do not ring, I am, better now., The 
names recall bitter memories. I knew your father 
in my youth. How it all comes back,” she muttered 
to herself. 

ey considerably surprised, returned to his 


seat 

“Tell wor story,’ she contimued. 

He told her all that hadoecurred since his return 
from Canada, 

The lady listened without any further remarks. 

“Do you know anything of the parentage of Miss 
mem ilmot?” she asked, when he had quite fin- 
ished. 

“Nothing. My father offered no explanation, ex- 
cept that we were honored by the connection. 
That there was some inful secret with regard to 
her, we were led to believe, but. it was, George 
told me, to be explained before the wedding took 
place.’ 

“Painful secret,’ muttered Lady Wilford, with a 
fierce, almost cruel expression of countenance. 
“Yes; surely it must have been.” 

ea ig oti it?” he on 

‘There is little connec with the house of Ro- 
maine which is not familiar to me, except what I 
now learn. If I am not mistaken, your father has 
done me @ wicked and cruel wrong; but it shall not 
affect my conduct to you. I need not ask you if you 
are innocent of any knowledge of the murder of 
this weak-minded and silly ae 

Eee have no knowledge, so help'me heaven!”’ he re- 


“ Have you any suspicion?’ 

“Thave none, I know my brother’s foolish, not to 
say wicked conduct has laid him open to some sur- 
med of a character, but he never murde 
her. At ao ie is beyond my belief.” 

“Then, ‘Who Killed wedith Woodville?’ is, indeed, 
a puzzle,” she replied, though ;‘*but Heaven, 
in its good time, will clear up. the meantime, 
what do you intend to do? Your departure from 
Scarborough is essential. When the truth is known, 
your paying court to vpn brother’s afflanced wife 
will not mje of by any one. 

“ You send me away te , 

“Yes; the honor o wert one is as dear to me as if 


the a oe 
yet it was terrible to tear himself away from all that 
now made life worth anything. Existence without 
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Laura was a meré blank, and once separated from 
her, he cared not what his fate: Still, duty, regard 
for her made a decision peremptory. 

“In a week I shall have left Scarborough. I will 
strive to solve this sad mystery, when, perhaps, bet- 
ter days may come. Not a word.” 

As he said this the young girl, with something like 
a frown on her brow, entered the room. 

Frank’s eyes brightened up, while those of Lady 
Wilford were bent upon her with soft yet singular in- 
terest. ? 

“You have finished your letter at last,” she said, 
sweetly. ; 

‘SVed)"" Sean Laura, with a little shudder, and 
seated herself at the piano, where she sat until 
Frank, very much piqued, rose to go. 

* Good-night, my lady; good-night, miss,” he said, 
rather coldly. 

“Good-night,” replied the other, in a low tone. 
“When do you leave Scarborough?” she addéd sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘I am sure it is not a wholesome place 
for you,” 

“Tam about to take my departure in a few days,” 
he replied, sadly, “I shall only make my adieux 
and £0.” 

As he said this he bowed himself out, and Laura 
returned to, her piano. 

Lady Wilford watched her with earnest and lovin 
eyes, only yearning to fox her to her bosom, and 
console her in her troubles. But her solemn promise, 
and considerations of even a much more important 
character kept her silent. Could they only have 
confided in one another! 

As it was, nothing occurred but ordinary, insignifi- 
cant conversation, and soon after they retired for 
the night, but not to sleep. Lady Wilford was think- 
ing of the long ago, when she was young, and cer- 
tain events of sad significance had ruined her whole 
life. Laura Wilmot was thinking of the terrible 
present, and the still more dreadful future. 

That evening she had received a letter from the 
tramp, in which he insisted upon her finding more 
money. He was in absolute need of it, and could 
not be refused. 

“T know pouk room, It looks out upon the garden, I 
shall be below at eleven o’clock for an answer,” 

This was what made Laura so sad. The letter was 
peremptory and insolent, with a tone of command 
that would have been strangely offensive but for the 
dread suspicion which crushed her very soul. 

Nothing can be more unnatural than fora girl of 
eighteen, deserted by mother and father for years. 
to suddenly discover themselves loving and devote 
to a stranger, simply through the tie of blood. This 
may serve a purpose on the s or in a modern 
sensation novel, but it is never true in reality. 

Whatever the reason, instinct.or prejudice, Laura 
revolted at the very idea of finding a father at all, if 
he were to turn.out.such a person as the tramp. 
Why, then, did she yield to his importunities? . Alas! 
human nature is both weak and inconsistent, 

At eleven Laura leaned out of the open window, 
watching. She had too much reason to know his 
bales eh Te to have any doubt, 

Scarcely had the chimes finished, and the echoes 
died away over the waters, when the man pushed 
open the door of the garden, and stood under her 
window. He looked up and saw her. 

Laura never spoke, but dropping a letter to the 
ground, closed her window abruptly. 

The man muttered a fierce oath, and then moved 
away to a lamp-post, where he opened the epistle, 
and read it witha savage and scowling face. 

“No money—has none to spare; will see what she 
can do to-morrow, if I will meet her at twelve, on the 


sands. So, Py lady, you want to put me off witha 
paltry few shillings, ike a common beggar,” he mut- 
te “We shall see, we shallsee. T wanted to put 


it off; but the grand coup must be played,” 

And the savage and irritated schemer moved away, 
balked of his prey that night, at all events. Not 
that he was wholly without money, for he contrived 
to spend some hours every day at one of those low 
and barefaced gambling houses which men of his 
class and character find open to them, even in the 
most select and rigid of watering-places. 

As he reasoned, he had only to wait until the mor- 
row. He was to be thoroughly and without hesita- 
tion awakened. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE BLOW FALLS. 
Next day the young companion of lady Wilford 
was pale, and, it could readily be believed, suffered 


from a nervous headache. When, therefore, she 
asked to be allowed to take a fresh walk on the sands 
before lunch, her Jadyship most kindly and readily 
eed to her wishes. 
sista wandering as her own mind was, could not 
but be struck by the gentleness and tenderness of her 
7 Bt fo, spot my Lay -Witor,” sh 

- ink you try 8 me, 3) ie 
said, with almost a bright inital 

“T spoil you! Oh, no; but you are becoming very 
dear to me,” replied the lady, kissing her softly on 
the cheek as she went out. 

“Her trouble is greater than she can bear, poor 
child,” she said, when she was gone. ‘ Would that 
T could soothe her fainting heart, and take her 
troubles on myself, God knows, but the end may be 
near; it has been a long black night—will bright day 
ever dawn? It is hard to believe it, madness to hope 

” 


it iéaniwhile Laura had ‘hurried to a sheltered part 
of the sands, where she was in hopes to meet her 
ersecutor alone. Most of the people were busy 
athing or shopping, while the spot chosen by her 
was rarely ince frequented unt: later in the day. 
en she reached it she was alone, and sunk wearily 
down on a pile of rock. 

Not ene minutes had she to rest. A man soon 
came's' ng out of a chalk hollow in the cliff. One 
pare yt suMicient. It was the eye ielpeep . 
apparently er and more repulsive 
He haa passed the whole night over wine and cards, 
arr MES a any man looks aged and di recable 

ow much more one so aralty ve as 
foul bind of evil ey SP bi 

oO you have come, T ho ‘ou have 
brought me money!” he Said, aul today y 

“T have come to tell fe I have none to spare; 

from to-day we must hold no further coiveredOt am 
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poor, and have no more than is needed for myself,” 
she said, ee ae 

““Poor! you know itis false. You are a rich heir- 
ess, have command of thousands, and yet you would 
let me starve!” 

*“Who and what are you,” said Laura, coldly, 
ri that T should give to you, even if I owned a super- 
uiby? 

“Laura, the day will come when you will regret 
this conduct. Tam near and should be dear to you; 
you treat me as if I were a common beggar.” 

“The truth alone would convince me. Lhate and 
detest mystery,” she responded. 

‘And yet you are masquerading here, After fly- 
ing with me from your guardian, you leave me for a 
stranger!” 

** Because I have very good reason to have no faith 
in your honor or honesty,” said Laura, without any 
pity. 

“Proud, haughty, like her kind,’ muttered the 
man, ‘ Laura Wilmot,” he added, aloud, ‘do not 
desert me. You will repent it sorely some day, If 
you have no money, write to Sir Arthur; tell him 

‘ou wish to live in retirement until the mystery of 
Raith Woodville’s death is cleared up. He will pay 
you an annual income—I know it; he must.” 

“T would rather starve!’ shé exclaimed. ‘TI will 
ask no honorable man for money until I know if I 
have a right to do so.” 

“Laura Wilmot,” said the man, clatching her by 
the wrist, and speaking in a hoarse and fearful voice, 
“vou must and shall. I cannot and will not starve 
while my daughter has plenty.” 

“Unhand me! some one comes!” cried Laura, too 
angry to notice the full meaning of his monstrous 
assertion. The man turned, saw some one approach- 
ing rapidly, and fled ait i a in some mysteri- 
ous manner just as Frank Romaine came bounding 
up to her side, 

“Where has he got to? how dare he touch you 
my own darling?” said Frank; “sit down while 
pursue the ruffian,”’ 

“Don’t leave me, Frank,’’ she cried, in a trembling 
tone, “he did not hurt me. I—TI shall faint if you 
abandon me.” 

Very unwillingly Frank Romaine gave up his in- 
tention of following the intruder, and seated himself 
beside the sinking form of the pale and haggard girl. 
As he did so her feelings utterly overcame her, and 
her beautiful head drooped upon his shoulders. She 
had fainted, but only for half a minute. 

Ere he was fully aware to what he owed that mo- 
ment of bliss, she had raised her head, and removed 
somewhat further from him. 

“Did he insult you, my own dearest?” he began, 

“He is a man who, because I have aided him once 
or twice, assumed a right to ask for more,” she said, 
quietly; “but itis not of him I wish to speak now, 
but rather of yourself. Why do you remain here, 
why do you visit me, when you know it is wigs 
My conduct is the hight of duplicity, and every night 
my pillow is watered by my tears. 

*Where would you have me go?’ he asked, de- 
spatringly. 

“ Anywhere, so that you leave me, To have you 
arrested before my eyes would kill me, while to keep 
up this unworthy deception is terrible, Besides, our 
mutual conduct is bad to your father.” 

‘But you could never marry George now that you 
know your own heart?” he crie 1 in tones of anguish, 

“T could do anything that was right,” she said, 
with an unfaltering voice, “having promised, and 

our father holding me to my promise, I should not 
break it. But that can never be—the child of mys- 
tery and shame can never wed a Romaine!” 

“Child of mystery and shame?” exclaimed Frank, 
“what do you—can you mean?’ 

“T have reason to believe my origin connected 
with something painful, if not worse!” she gasped. 

“Nonsense, my dear girl. Your birth is, IT am 
sure, far nobler than ours. Whence do you derive 
such strange notions?” 

She shook her head sorrowful: 

“Some day I may tell you all. Do not let us go 
from the one important question—when will you 
leave, when will you go abroad?” she eagerly de- 


manded. 

‘““T will go into hiding to-morrow,” he said, bitterly, 
“to-night will be my last visit, Mere politeness re- 
quires my saying adieu to good Lady Wilford.” 


CHAPTER XXT. 
A DIRE SURPRISE. 


Anp with something of stateliness and reserve, 
Frank Romaine offered his arm to the young lady, 
and leading her back to the town, spoke of the most 
indifferent topics of the day with an ease and play- 
fulness which quite amazed his companion. As soon 
as she was at the garden gate, he raised his hat and 
retired, leaving poor Laura in such a state of mind 
that she knew not whether to be glad or to ery. 

That evening Laura looked unusually beautiful. A 
sense of duty kept her up, though in her heart of 
hearts the pang of parting was far greater than he 
would ever know. 

Women, whatever their feelings, learn the art of 
concealing them, if, indeed, it be not a kind eee 
of nature. When their very souls are sinking with 
despair, they can look unconeerned and cheerful; 
when a trial worse than death awaits them, they will 
smile and pppear indifferent. What it costs ‘them 
Heaven and they only know. 

Laura had a very vague notion ever afterward of 
how that day . She knew that the meals 
camé round with clockwork regularity, that she par- 
took of food, and went through certaim set forms of 
speech, but that was all. Tt was a wild dreamy con- 
sciousness of mere existence at best. r heart was 
no weak and failing one, while her mind was well 
balanced, and her judgment us' correct. 

But there is one power on earth which sets at 
naught reason, and eyen the call of duty, and that is 
passionate love. 

Tn her solitude, ever since her eyes had been opened 
to the true state of her feelings with regard to George 
Laura allowed her thoughts to wander towar 
the ome man whom she imew 10 be her fate—the one 
man whom she could love. That duty pointed the 
other way was well enough, and Laura meant to be 
governed by duty, but nothing ‘could crash the ‘se- 
cret aspirations of her . It was, therefore, a 
terrible trial which awai her, and one for which 
she scarcely felt herself strong enough, 


But women scarcely know their own strength, or 
to what martyrdom they can submit, 

Lady Wilford was more serious and ‘thoughtful 
than usual, but none the less kind. She saw that her 
young companion was in no mood for speech, and 
accordingly left her to herself, 

At eight o’cloek in the evening, the visitor was an- 
nounced, He entered with a firm step, and yet a 
wretched, pallid look. 

*T have to apologize for coming at this utiséason- 
able hour,” he said, *‘ but I have come to say fare- 
well. Iam compelled to leave Scar ‘borough to-mor- 
row.”* 

Laura did not speak, but Lady Wilford said a few 
unmeaning words, and then left them alone, under 
one of those pretenses which are so easily found by 
women, 

The young man’s face brightened slightly, and he 
took a seat near the young a whose sateen 
was fast leaving her. Her cheeks burned, her eyes 

lowed unconsciously, and then, after one took in his 

aay fell to the ground. “She was on slippery ground, 
And 80,” began Frank, with the suddén resolu- 
tion of a passionate nature, ‘we must part. I must 
go to some far distant land, ote down by a fear- 
ful suspicion, leaving you to do battle with the world, 
Why should it be 80% 

‘Because it is right,” she foreed herself to Say, 
““Do not let our parting be an unpleasant memory.” 

“T do not intend it to be so,” he said, in the méas- 
ured tone Which a man assumes to try and conceal 
and control a growing véliemence, ‘ but T must sj 
plainly at once. Why did T leave home—why did T 
suddenly fly from my father and friends?” 

*“ Because you knew, under the circumstan that 
you ought to do s0,”’ said Laura, with a ichtened 
color and pulses already quickening under the fixed 
gaze, the latent passionateness of which she could 
not but feel. 

“My struggle was a sharp one. T saw beforé me 
all that was worth anything in the world, and ye 
under the influence of my duty, TI went. 1 carino’ 
play the same part twice. T must speak out, and I 
expect truth and openness from you. Unless you 
knew me better, unless you knew the struggles I 
have endured, you can scarcely realize Tinean, 
when IT say T love you,’ , : . 

His tone was so much more melancholy that im- 
neopets that Laura raised her eyes to'cast a fur- 

ive glance at her wooer, He drew near to her, and 
seizing her hand, looked down upon the beautiful 
glowing face with an expression Of ardent admita- 
tion. 

a my darling, do not deny me; say you love 
me!” 

She looked up. In the scintillations of ‘his 6 in 
the ‘expression: of brow and i in the Vibrations of, 
We re is tones, there was no pretense, 

There was a deeper glow on her own cheék, but 
not one moment of hesitation, no false shrinking 
oe as she whispered the answer he so burned to 

ear, 

There was silence as he pressed on the generous 
truthful lips one long prvlcneed and fervent kiss, It 
poe the first flush and luscious draught of their true 

love, 

“ Artd now,” said Frank, after some few minutes 
of ecstatic silence, “T must speak of the future, 1 
am inviting you to no bed of roses. I am an exile 
from my father’s heart and home, from no fault of 
my own. I shall never return until T am summoned, 
It may be years before J return to England. Shall T 
go to my miserable. exile. alone?” 

Laura's eyes gliftered with an excitement of feel. 
ing which made her cheeks pale, and quickened the 
beat of every pulse. But there was no vacillation. 

“T have given you my heart—can I refuse you my 
hand?” she whispe: “And yet it cannot be so 
baa etx You Reh Pat 7 

is momen ly Wilford entered hurri 
her face pale, and full of amazed cnstenagone 

“Two men are asking for you; they have police- 
men With them,” she said, “Haye you any reason 
to — them ti ; 

“Fly,” was Laura’s answer. “Go; escape at 
back; there is a gate; T will explain,”’ mre ne 

And trembling with agonized fear, she threw open 
a window opening on the small Jawn in the rear, Bad 
literally forced Frank through. She then drew the 
curtains together, and turned to face the astonished 
Lady Wilford. : 

But there was no time for an exchange of confl- 
dences. Several heavy footsteps were approaching, 
and the two ladies sunk into chairs. The door 
opened, and Reuben Ashley entered, followed by the 
tramp, while in the rear two policemen. _ 

“Tam sorry,” said the young farmer, with 
strange glance at Laura, “T am sorry to nee 
I am seeking for Frank Romaine,. alias: 
charged on a warrant with the 1 


a 
Woodville!” f° 


“And on this pretense you invaile the privacy of 
By Somicll !” cried Lady Wilford, sharply wid 


ry. 
“Madam,” went on the young farmer, tes - 

ly, “I seek but the murderer of One I loved, 

iat ae tas 

esty of the law 

don 4 have ‘intruded 


be a: 
upon his arm, “that mai 
one He never heard of the accusation until yester- 
. At my earnest desire, he. d to remain 
‘incognito.until he could nove ee innocence. Reuben 
A cy you know how I lo’ Do you think I 
would screen the guilty author of her death?” 
a aa ena Pree ne rage 
© lover, ; ‘ilty of her 
rder asthe man who struck the blow. ‘Will you 
search the house?” : 
The policeman did so, but found not a trace of the - 
person sought for. : : es 


As soon as this became manifest, the 


whole party 
left. Reuben never even deigned a look ith ‘oun, 
girl, a. as he uttered” at le HOe fallen in 
Sanaible: r ; 


The tramp who, from the m: he had 
incon Tpke” ain foo 
, never spoke, an if ut. oO: 
‘the sor withou onee turning his face fully in her 
As soon as they were alone, the elder lady did all 
her power poke the younger, but shé was too 


overwhelmed with all the trials of that evening to 


speak, 
to be done but send her to bed, 


‘There was nothin, 8 
and restrain her ardent curiosity until next day. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ON THE WING. 


But next day a low burning sense of fever detained | 
| what was the secret of her 


Laura in her room. <A doctor was sent for, and at 
once prescribed rest and quiet. Laura so far obeyed 
his wishes, as to desire to be quite alone. 

Lady Wilford so far at once acquiesced in her de- 
mand as to defer speaking, but looked in every now 
and then upon the patient, in whom she took the 
deepest interest. Toward. the afternoon, however, 
some friends came in, and Laura remained alone for 
some considerable time. 

Presently she summoned an attendant, who, more 

icularly waited on herself, and learned why Lady 

ilford had not been near her for some little time. 

In a moment more, Laura,was up, and despite her 
lustrous eyes and. burning cheeks, was dressing. 

She seemed animated by some superhuman. influ- 
ence, as, no sooner was she suitably attired, than she 
dismissed the girl, after refusing any refreshments. 

Gliding down-staifs, she soon left the house, 
acting under an influence she could scarcely account 
for, except that every moment she expected Sir Ar- 
thur Romaine to appear anddemand her. If Reuben 
Ashley could find her, why not her guardian? 

She had thrust. all her necessaries, all her valu- 
ables, senety, and money, info a small bag, in her 
feverish madness never intending to re-enter that 
house again. 

Lady Wilford was very kind and generous, but she 
could not defend her against her legal guardian, to 
whose custody she had an invincible repugnance, 

Feverish, ill, and yet able to act with tolerable de- 
cision, Laura, moved, slowly, with her; bag under. a 
cloak, anxious to ayoid notice. She was p L 
her own mind to return to London, and once more to 
lose herself in the wilderness of that great capital. 

She walked mechanically toward the town, and 
found herself presently af no great distance from the 
lodgings oceupied by Frank. She almost wished she 

the courage to knock and ask for him, but her 
caurage did not extend so far as that. 

P i on the opposite side, with a wistful look, 
she slowly ascended rather a steep street, where she 
believed she might find a suitable lod; . She had 
not gone far, when a rapid step behind attracted her 
attention. , , 

Carlessly turning, she discovered a man with a 
rough coat ard slouched hat, but whom she at once 
recognized as Frank, 

Almost ready to sink in the earth with terror, for 
there were several people about, she awaited his ap- 
proach, and silently acce) his proffered arm, Not 
a word was spoken until they reached’an unfrequent- 
ed spot, with only a quiet-looking ale-house in sight, 
where visitors sometimes took tea. 

“T must ask you to do something unusual,” he 
whispered. ‘To speak in the streets would be dan- 

erous, ,, Yonder we can order tea as an excuse for 


Laura bowed her head, She was too ill, too ex- 
hausted, too faint, to stand many minutes longer. A 
homely kind of woman showed them into a room 
orenany S garden, and bustled off to prepare the 
meal, which was their excuse for entering the humble 
dwelling. ae soon as they were quite alone, 

6, eagerly. 
gph Ti, my dear girl. Why have you ven- 
tured out?” he said. 

“7 could not remain there. Reuben Ashley was 
in search of you. He will betray me 


England alone, I will 


to: 

“T will go with you,”’ said Laura. 

Pia co “2 ba a more; a cutank eae ae 

e tea, of which the yo! : , She 
hadi ‘cot taaved food or drimkethat day,” 

While the woman was attending to their rene 
Frank thought over the best means of cane. T 
would not do to go to the station, This would lead to 
certain detection and disgrace. They must secure a 
fiy, and drive to a station at some distance. As soon 
as this matter was set ’ k went back to his 
lodging, and, without _a word to his. y 
brought of necessaries, Placing ample 

he glided out and rejoined 
more calm and regolute. 
ed the tea woman for her attention, 
they went out and started on their dangerous ven- 
a might not be an caty matter 
ting attention of the police. At all 
rraapo other choice, : : 
Laura was bet my put very weak and agitated, so 


8 and 
without any delay. There was a pair of 
and they trotted alo style. 
cowered in a corner to’ to speak a word. 

Her brain was in a whirl. : 
The rapidity of events since the mo: of the 
day before overcome her like a summer cloud, 
she scarcely knew what to think or believe. 
The danger in hich Frank was placed—the surprise 


TH 


be 


of Reuben’s ‘accusation had quite driven that other | 
thought out of her head—the tramp, the ill-looking 
fellow who had threatened and begged from her, 
had called her daughter. The idea was horrible; 
but there was one comfort about the matter; she did 
not for one moment believe the assertion.. It was 
only made to excite her sympathies, and make her 
open her purse-strings. 

Such a man could not. be her father. And yet 
parentage, Which Sir 
Arthur had guarded with such jealous care? This 
thought made her shudder, 

As her eyes were closed, and she appeared to covet 
repose and rest, Frank did not disturb her, He 
could see at once that she was ill, and knew that 
every moment of silence was a gain. 

Thep had an arduous task before them, and one 
likely to unnerve any ordinary woman. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DOUBTS AND DIFFICULTIES, 


Tre spot to, which they had directed the man to 
drive was at last reached, the man discharged, and 
the two within a few yards of a small station, within 
which they entered to inquire for the next train, 
Before they could find any one to give information, 
an express train came whirling through, which did 
not stop. The next they soon found would not come 
for.an hour, and would not reach London until 
morning. ‘This time they spent in walking about un- 
til just. before the train was due. Tickets were se- 
cured, and presently the two fugitives were seated 
in fete carriage on their way to the great metro- 

olis. 

& As they were not alone conversation was not ad- 
visable, and so the long and weary hours passed in 
comparative silence. ‘ank waS careful; when pos- 
sible, to obtain refreshments for his charge, of which 
she could only partake in the most sparing manner. 
At last the London terminus was reached, and the 
two stood strangers and wanderers in the streets, 
scarcely able to decide on any course of action. 

Repose was, however, the first thing to be thought 
of, as Laura was sinking beneath the weight of illness 
and fatigue. 
A ludicrous difficulty struck both of them at once, 
and that was how to reside so as to be able to see one 
another, and yet not to live in the same house. 
Laura, as they took their breakfast together, pro- 
posed that she should obtain a bedroom in some 

uiet street, with a widow or workman’s wife, where 
she could find a home for a few days. They could 
arrange to meet out of doors in the evening, and 
thus avoid all ill-natured and unpleasant remarks. | 

Frank was compelled to agree to this proposition, 
and so accompanied her in search of an apartment. 
Whenever one came in view which appeared suit- 


able, Laura examined it herself, and, ly engaged 
two little rooms at a very small price. 
Paying a week in advance, and leaving her bag be- 


hind, the young girl came forth once more to take a 
farewell of her friend. It was a long one, and 
though both were tired, they seeméd loth to part. 

At length, however, it became necessary, and they 
separated, each going their own way, with an ar- 
rangement to meet next evening. 

Laura now indeec felt alone in the world, and at 
the same time expe. ienced that strange sensation of 
not being satisfied vith herself, which is, perhaps, 
the least endurable 0, any feelings, 

Her determination to sever connection with 
George Romaine while black suspicion rested on his 
head, part ee a proper and natural act on her part. 
She could not have remained with Sir Arthur without 
ontaang into ne which would have revolted 
her soul to allude to. His. putting Edith Woodville 
to death, pre-supposed guilt toward herself and the 
girl he had so cruelly deceived and slain. How could 
she speak of these ti 8 to a father? 

line of reflection therefore explained her flight 
thence, and her determination to live in obscurity as 
a governess or companion until the great mystery 
was cleared up. Bit after all her firmness and de- 
sie ats had she not failed in the first hour of 
rial? 

True it was that Frank lived in an atmosphere of 
sorrow and danger, and that a woman’s pity is easily 
excited, 

The next step is well known, ‘ 

But, her own position doubtful and dependent, a 
terrible dread Ranging ae her as to her parentage, 
had she any right her fate to the scion of a 
noble house? as it not an act of deep seratitude 
to Sir Arthur, her noble, her, generous friend and 
nefactor? 

And yet she had said those words which once 
spoken. by a right-minded woman are irrevocable; 

e had confessed her love and given her promise to 
wed the fugitive and outlaw. ‘The sacrifice had its 
sweets—though, there were hidden thorns, there were 
also roses; and yet did Laura shrink involuntarily 
from entering upon ties which were to be undertaken 
under such ter influences. 

Her fatigue and weakness caused her to lie still 
until the next day, when she arose considerably re- 
freshed, and such is the elasticity of youth and a | 
good constitution, looked, very much herself, to. the 
no small surprise of the good woman in whose house 
ero ae agents 9 ae 

) evidently somew sur} at one so 
elicat nurtured 


nite 
a In _the 


might surely, walk without danger of discovery, 

Wah Gate pee eae aes testes 
aving fo an at once to unfo! 

plans, He had already found that a vessel 

would start for New. York, a Senger-ship with 
cee ae Pabatie ths i yabager 

as ! in 
and h proposed to join it. Btn nde 
We_n ot buy a very 


ces The 
course we have decided on admits of no delay, and 
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| tionin, 


| ma: 


who were 


Vou. TL 


I must therefore urge you to consent to an immedi- 
ate union. § dearest,” 

She raised her head; unbidden tears fell from her 
eyes, and her cheeks were rosy red. 

“Frank, is it wise—is it just to your father? He 
may never forgive this rash violation of his wishes,” 
she said, ‘‘I am sure he cannot know all, or he 
never would have countenanced me in his house,” 

“He sage Fo you good enough for the heir of his 
house, his elder and favorite son; surely you are 
good enough for me. Besides, has he not most un- 
justly repelled me from his heart and home? I have 
no one to please but myself, no one to think of save 
our two selves, No, no, Laura; now that a cup of 
joy has been lifted to my lips, do not dash it away; 
now that a vision of heaven appears to me, do not 
let; fall a dark vail as of death before it. You have 
promised to be mine—” 

“ Listen,”’ said Laura persistently, and without 


further preface she told.all she knew of Joseph 
Bradstock, the tramp, and finally of his claim to 
her father 


“Pisa false, base, wicked lie. My father, knows 
everything about you. He is satisfied; what has any 
one else to say? In ay Set had this man any 
claim on, you, you would do-well to seek protection 
against him. 0, no, my Own, darling; I aa your 
word; and must keep you to it,” 

Laura bowed her head, conquered, but not con- 
vinced, and then listened to her lover's plans and 
day-dreams—plans and day-dreams—alas!, but we 
may not anticipate. 

rank ‘had already found. out how to put. up the 
banns in an obscure church, where there was no 
fear of the names exciting any particular attention, 

Despite the private issue of a warrant ainst 
Frank Romaine, the matter had been conducted with 
so much caution and secrecy, that the papers had 
not obtained the faintest inkling of the maiter. As 
ees as this was concerned, therefore, they were quite 
safe. 

The next thing was about necessaries, After ques- 
Laura a little about her homely landlady, he 
advised taking her into their confidence. It would be 
a strange woman indeed who would not sympathize 
with a private wedding, and do all she could to pro- 
mote its success. Laura Seoee to this proposition 
with a faint smile. After the way in which she had 
been brought up, this marriage, to take place like 
that of a policeman and a servant girl, was supreme- 
ly ridiculous. 

Having gone thus far and obtained this advantage, 
Frank at once openéd another battery. There surely 
would be no harm in his calling next day to hear the 
result of her negotiations. Laura shook her head, 
but after some little discussion, yielded this like all 
the rest, and Frank, triumphant and rejoiéing, Ly 
to arrange their plans for the future, even to the life 
he should lead in America. 

His first task would be to communicate With his 
father, and lay the whole case truthfully before him. 
Speculating, speaking words of endearment, the 
hours flew A and when’ Laura reached her lodging 
it was late. The good woman had prepared her little 
supper, and looked rather serious at her as she en- 


‘Rather strange hours for a lone young lady who 
is a stranger to London,” she said, | “T mean 
no offense, only I know the ways of this place.” 

“Sit down, Mrs. Thomas,” replied Laura Wilinot, 
the heiress and future expectant of Romaine, “and 
I will explain ev. ing. The fact is, before I go 
abroad Tam pong 0 be married.” 

““Lawks! if I didn’t think so!” she cried, holding 
up her hands. ‘“‘But not unbeknown to your par 
rents?” 

“T never knew them,” said’ Laura, sadly; “ but, 
Mrs. Thomas, as I want your help, and shall be mar- 
ried from your house, I must tell you all about it.” 

“Oh, do,’ exclaimed the woman. § “ Poor, 
dear creature—an orphan—never knew her moped 
and going abroad with her husband. Shall I see 


“Well, he asked me to tell you all about it, and to 
have you help me buy all I want, and says he will 
come for an answer to-morrow,” she said, with a 
faint blush. 

The widow was, as Frank expected, quite delight- 
ed, and at once explained that her daughter, who 
worked for a first-class West End dressmaker in the 
season, was now out of work, and would gladly do 
eve hing that was required. ‘So this important 
matter being settled, the two new friends sat down 
to supper. 

When Frank called the nextday, looking so hand- 
some, so noble, and so much the perfect gentleman, 
the widow grew quite timid. She was too motherly 
a woman to f any nervousness with Laura, but 
the manners and conversation of the young officer 
were a little too lofty for her. Still he was so polite. 
so grateful for her assistance, and expressed himse 
so Py on that point, that he quite won her heart, 
and she became doubly devoted to his future bride. 

All now appeared plain sailing; the banns were 


| rn up, the wedding dresses were in hand, Miss 


omas and Laura were incessantly busy, a small 
cabin in the vessel had been secured by a deposit, 
and all went merry as a marriage bell, though 
neither Frank nor Laura affected the ordinary senti- 
ments of young people who are to be wedded with 
the pennant of frie and before the whole wide 
wor! 

Whatever the circumstances under which it takes 
place, there is always something about a clandestine 
© which is repugnant to an honorable mind. 
Mystery, as a rule, is connected. with wrong. doing, 
and the heart is cpireesed, under the circumstances, 
with an amount of dread which greatly deteriorates 
from even the expected happiness. 80, at least, felt 
Laure Wilmot; probably was less conscien- 

ous, ; 


— 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
i ANOTHER Seer ERY. 

VEN the longest lane must have a turning, and so 
will Time, however leaden its wings, come ts an end. 
The eve of the day which was to make them one had 

ved, Liat bain Mad ready to start for Fal- 
mouth. Laura was to be dressed 


ceremony. ‘ 
the officials, hter, 
delighted at the liberality of the bride: 


No, 10. 


They had all taken tea together, and now the two 
had gone forth for a walk, the last of their unmar- 
ried life. Neither were very cheerful, or inclined for 
conversation, so they sauntered along, looking in 
shop windows, and amusing their over-wrought 
minds with trivialities. ‘They avoided the more im: 
portant streets, seeking those rather frequented by 
the humbler classes, where, however, the glare of 
light is even as great. 

They were following a thoroughfare at no great 
distance from the Regent’s Park, when Frank no- 
ticed some trifie in a shop which he ere to re- 
quire. It was a purchase which would not detain 
him a moment, he said.’ Laura, with a smile, fol- 
lowed him into the shop, and stood near the door 
looking out, while he spoke to the tradesman. A 
number of people were ever going by in busy 
streams, and the sight of their eager, busy faces ap- 
peared to amuse her. 

Suddenly her knees shook under her, her heart ap- 
peared to stop beating, and but for a friendly seat, 
she must have fallen to the ground. Frank; who had 
a paid for his purchase, turned to join her, and 
cnew at once that something was the matter. 

: A very peculiar look in her eyes seemed to warn 
him. 

“The lady is not very well,” he said, turning to 
the other, “would you oblige her with a glass of 
water?” 

In a moment she was supplied, and, feeling better, 
thanked the man and stepped out, leaning heavily on 
the arm of her future husband. 

“What was it?’’ he whispered. “ . 

“There he goes—that man, the tramp; if he had 
only seen me, There, with a woman.” 

Frank saw that they were strolling listlessly 
enough, and took the opportunity to cross over the 
road, whence, presently, he caught sight of the man’s 
face. 

Both he and the woman were shabbily dressed 
looking about with the furtive glances of birds o 
prey: They neither spoke nor turned their heads, 

ut nothing seemed to escape them. Fearing they 
might see and recognize Laura, Frank turned away 
up a side street. 

“T wish Thad not seen them,” said Laura, sadly; 
“it seems a warning of evil.” 

** And you could possibly be led to believe that that 
man is your father?’ asked Frank, almost indignant- 
ly: he is aS ugly as sin.” 

“That he is changed from what he once was I do 
not deny; but he can speak and look very differently 
when he likes.” 

“There is something strangely, terribly 
his face,” mused Frank, as he went on; “surely that 
man can be no distant scion of my own family. 
There is a look—a wildly strange look—but no; the 
family history is known to us all, and he is no one I 
have ever heard of.” 

‘Would that we had never seen him, or that we 
had not met him to-night. If he were my father 
after all,” she cried. :. ; 

“Tf he were, which is simply impossible, it is clear 
he has deserted you long ago,”’ resumed Frank; 
“but, take my word for it, much as he may know 
about you, he is no parent of yours, so dismiss that 
from your mind. We must be now on our way 
home,” he added, in a tender tone, “‘ to part no more 
—to part for the last time this side the grave.” 

Laura made no reply. Her eyes were bent upon 
the ground, and she was thinking. 

Her humble residence was soon reached, and at 
the instance of Mrs. Thomas, Frank went in. The 
good lady had prepared a little feast, to which, out 
of respect to-her good nature, they did as much jus- 
tice as they could. 

Then one moment alone, her beautiful head on his 


familiar in 


shoulder, heart beating against heart, wild dreams 
of joy, unmitigated by dread, now fill their bo- 
soms, they parted. To meet at eleven at the church, 
that was all, they reasoned, 


it was a pleasant day in September when an hum- 
ble carriage with two horses left the house of the 
widow, bearing inside Mrs. Thomas, her daughter, 
and the bride, who, simply adorned as she was, 
looked the perfection of beauty. She wore a bon- 
net with a moderate vail, and a shawl to hide the 
dress when the ceremony was over. They were to 
dine at a retired hotel, and go on at once to the rail- 
way, to which their luggage had already been sent. 
The church was not very far distant, and was soon 
reached. It was calm and silent; no one knew of 
the coming wedding, and not a single spectator was 
visible. They alighted, the vehicles drew off a little, 
and the trio went up the middle of the church. 

They were ee by the clerk, the pew-opener, 
and the usual lookers-out for shillings, but the cler- 
gyman had not yet come, neither had the bride- 
groom. e 

Laura felt faint with apprehension. She was to 
her time, and knew Frank well. What could detain 
him? Even her humble friends exchanged signifi- 
cant glances. 

Suddenly there was a movement near the door. 
Alllooked. It was the parson, who came up in that 
slow and indifferent manner which they generally 
assume when they know nothing of the people they 
are about to marry. He bowed politely enough as 
he passed, and then entered the eee he Laura rose 
from her seat, and was about to walk to the door, 
when a heavy step was heard, and up the side of the 
church came the tramp, alone, and with an air of ill- 
concealed triumph, 3 

Laura stood with open mouth awaiting his ap- 

roach. With a bow, he handed her a letter, the 
Pandwriting of which was only too familiar. She 
snatched it from him, tore it open, and reading afew 
lines, fainted, and was carried into the vestry. " 

“There will be no marriage to-day, , 1 think,” said 
the tramp, in a sneering tone. e gentleman is 


wantin, the country.’ 
The clergyman bowed and retired. He was very 
much surprised, but very much too well-bred to 


manifest any indecorous curiosity. : 
Laura was artially roused, ani led to the carriage, 

which drove Taare : 4 

were overwhelmed with horror and astonishment. 

What could have happened that the wedding should 

be put off in this remarkable manner? 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE RETURN HOMEWARD. 
Wuen Laura came wholly to herself she was alone. 
The fatal letter had been thrust into her bosom, 


The widow and her daughter | 


‘LEIGHTON GRANGE. 


4 


and was now brought forth from its hiding-place and 
eagerly devoured. 


“My DARLING:—I have been arrested on a warrant 
charging me with the willful murder of Edith Wood- 
ville. Do not be too seriously alarmed. Itis impossible 
Ishould be detained upon a charge which is absurd in 
itself. It is only a question of afew'days. Keep quiet 
at home, and fear nothing. My innocence must be ac- 
knowledged at onee. The bearer has volunteered to 
carry this letter to you. He asserts his personal know- 
ledge of you and your whereabouts. Put falth in me, 
and do not despond. FRANK.” 


Laura shuddered at the allusion to the tramp. In- 
stead of putting any faith in him, she firmly believed 
him to be at the bottom of all this misery, He, at all 
events, could not believe Frank guilty, when on his 
own showing he had good reason for believing 
another person the author of the crime. 

Laura rose, and, casting herself into an arm-chair, 
thought deeply. Under the circumstances, what 
was her proper course of action? To save Frank, 
whom she knew to be innocent, ought she to de- 
nounce one whom ‘she ‘suspected, but against whom 
she had not one atom of evidence further than the 
statement of a man, the very thought of whom was 
one dream of horror? 

How could she; even if willing to inflict such a ter- 
rible blow on her guardian, venture to make an asser- 
tion of which she had no proof? The tramp had 
whispered the foul accusation in her ear, but this 
man had already refused to repeat it in public. Whom 
was he to appear against? Fortune's favorite, the 
elder son of a wealthy baronet, of unstained charac- 
ter. There appeared no escape. 

All she could do would be to look on and bide the 
action of justice and time. At all events, one thing 
she would not do; that was desert Frank in the hour 
of his utmost need. 

With this resolve came other recollections, and 
rising, she summoned the widow and her daughter, 
They came, looking uneasy and alarmed, but Laura 
soon put them at their ease, by briefly telling such 
fe of her story as was neeessary, without mention- 
ng names, 

She laid great stress on one point, Her affilanced 
husband had kept out of the wa a to please 
her, and from no wish to screen him from any 
possible we a which he feared might accrue 

y duty is clear, No 


from the terrible charge. 
m 
hich he is placed, he is 


“And now, my good friends 
matter what the position in w 

my afflanced husband, My place is at his side. It is 
not my intention to make myself eo known, 
but I will be near at hand, I will take with me only 
<a strictest necessaries; all else I leave in your 
charge.” * 

The widow declared her anxious wish to serve her 
in any way in her power. Laura’s arrangements 
were soon made. Assuming a very simple garb, and 
disguising herself by means of a false front and 

ectacles, she hoped to pass muster even with peo- 
P le who knew her. That evening saw her. traveling 

y rail, with very different feelings, indeed, to any 
which had presented themselves to her in the morn- 


ing. 

“Then she expected to be a proud and happy wife, 
flying to enjoy in distant climes that peace and doy 
which appeared denied to her inherown home, She 
had taken her ticket for the country town, her know- 
ledge of local affairs being quite sufficient to indicate 
this as the mostrlikely place to hear of the unfortu- 
nate young man, 

It was late when she reached a small hotel near the 
station, and Von up for the night. Under pretense of 
asking questions as to the best means of seeking a 
situation in the town, Laura detained a waiting- 
woman over her tea-supper. - 

Her having a small retired bedroom was apologized 
for, and brought about the desired opportunity, 

“You are full, then?” remarked Laura, 

“Yes, miss, the house is in an uproar, and no end 
of people came in to-night. Thére’s a great to-do in 
the town-hall to-morrow—a gentleman accused of 
murder.” 

“ Indeed!" 

“Yes, miss. It's shameful; because they hold 
their heads high, gentlefolk have no rights to go de- 
ceiving and murdering of r girls. Old Farmer 
Woodville was one of our best customers—regular 
like. He’s never been here since his girl was killed.” 

And, mistak Laura’s silence for curiosity, she 
told her all the details of the sad tragedy, with the 
additions and variations with which popular rumor 
had embroidered the story. 

“It’s a sad case,” observed Laura, with a sigh; 
and, having heard all she wanted, retired to rest. 
At an early hour she was up and ready to go out. 
With her present views, it was fortunate for Laura 
that she had saved money. 

Having procured the address of a solicitor in a 
small way, said to be clever and conscientious, the 
young girl went direct to his office. Mr. Rintoul was 
at home, and disengaged, It was not very likely he 
should be any other way, as practice came but slow- 
ly, despite reputation. 

Laura soon found herself in the presence of a 
young man, of frank appearance, who politely hand- 
ed her a chair, and asked her business, 

“Tt is peculiar, and I am not willing to enter into 
any very minute particulars. I wish to be your cli- 
ent, and command your services.” 

And, as she spoke, she put a five~ 
five sovereigns before him on his desk, 

A very faint glitter of his eyes was all the sign he 
gave of recognition of the money, 

“In what can I serve you?” 

“T wish to see Mr. Frank Romaine as privately as 
possible.” 

“Impossible,” cried Mr. Rintoul, ‘at all events, 
not a very matter until after the hearing.”’ 

*“T wished to see him before,” mused Laura. 

“Madam, without peering into your secret mo- 
tives, it is as nearly impossible as anything can be. 


und note and 


“If you have no lawyer, try the bearer. 
anxious. '“ 

Hastily snatching his hat, the young attorney has- 
tened away, leaving Laura in an agony of doubt and 
uneasiness. 

It was indeed roused ‘to fever heat when a whole 
hour elapsed, and he had not returned, He then 
came in, looking exceedingly excited and hurried, 

“Thave seen Mr. Romaine, and he'has accepted 
me as his solicitor, He intended rita none, but 
your wishes overruled his objections, I have not a 
moment to spare, He will appear before the magis- 
trate at twelve.” 

“1 must be there,” said Laura, firmly. 

“Oertainly, certainly,” replied the lawyer. 

And securing some paper and a note-book, he sig- 
nified his readiness to depart. First, however, he 
carefully buttoned up his pockets, after putting the 
money Into one 

Laura drew down her vail and followed, her heart 
beating wildly, her very soul appearing to flutter on 
her lips. 


IT am ver 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
THE EXAMINATION. 


THE court was crowded, The doleful tragedy was 
still green in men’s memories, while the mystery was 
still puzzling to all, Noone had thought of suspect- 
ing Frank Romaine, who was one of the most popu- 
lar young men in the county, much more so than his 
brother. 

The news of his arrest, which was oun 
down during the market hours, spread like wildfire, 
and many who otherwise would have returned home 
had secured beds at the various inns which were dis- 
tributed about the town. 

A murder, however humble the actors in the fear- 
ful tragedy, has a rare attraction for the human 
mind, but a murder, when the characters are emi- 
nent personages, will ever exercise an attractive 
power on the multitude. 

The court was crowded, and Mr. Rintoul was com- 
ae to take Laura in by a side door, Thanks to 
her disguise, she was able to occupy a corner where 
she was wholly unnoticed, 

After a few moments the magistrates entered and 
took their seats. They were ee ae One 
well-known figure was conspicuous by his absence, 
that of Sir Arthur Romaine, He was, however, in a 
side room, with George and a lawyer, whence he 
could hear all that passed, 

Silence having been Sen the prisoner was 
brought in. Never had Laura seen him look so 
haughty and self-possessed. He bowed proudly to 
the magistrates and took his place in the dock. The 
usual proclamation was made, and then the case 
commenced, 

An officer gave an account of the murder, of the 
finding of the body, and of the decision of the jury. 
He added that from circumstances which had come 
to his ears, he had decided on obtaining a warrant 

rainst the prisoner at the bar. 

te then called Reuben Ashley. That gentleman 
stepped into the witness-box. He was ghastly pale, 
his eyes were dimmed by sorrow, his cheek was 
aunt and pale, his whole mien that of a man who 
as been crushed beneath the weight of a great sor- 
row. 

He repeated the evidence he had given at the in- 
quest. en that was all told he added: 

“T have always suspected the prisoner at the bar. 
This letter,’ handing it up to the magistrates, “put 
me on the scent, and I determined to hunt through 
the world but I would find him. It has already been 
proved that the person last_seen with Edith Wood- 
ville was Frank Romaine. What motive there was 
for her going out later with him, or to meet him, T 
cannot say. Before her body was found the prisoner 
had left the neighborhood, and aren ter, the 
country. Had he not been taken yesterday he would 
have been on his way to America.” ~ 

And speaking thus he sat down, 

The chairman turned to Frank, and asked if he de- 
sired to ask any questions. 

“T wish to ask no questions of Reuben Ashley. 
May God forgive him for his suspicions, I wish, 
however, to make a statement.”’ 

“You are at liberty to say anything; but every 
word must be taken down," replied the mi: trate, 

“That I am innocent of s eruel d Heaven 
knows well. I left England for no reason connected 
with Miss Edith Woodville, and never even heard of 
the crime until a week ago by accident. I had been 
ill, and was sent to Scarborough to reeruit. There 
the accusation was made known to me; I reenet 
much that, from motives I cannot now explain, did 
not at once meet the charge. As for the letter which 
has been read, it is mine. I desired to see Miss 
Woodville before leaving son and I did soin her 
own father’s house. I remained with her ten min- 
utes or a quarter of an hour, and took an Parana 
From that hour I have never seen her. y she 
should have gone out later again, and who could 
have committed this wicked crime, I know not. I 
have as much right to suspect Mr. Reuben Ashley as 
he has to suspect me.” s 

“Not only do you deny all connection with the 
crime, but you can give no Clue to the real perpetra- 
tor?” said the trate, 

“As I know nothing, I can aay replied 
Frank, with a tremulousness 0! made 
Laura's heart beat, 

She understood, He had a vague, indistinct suspi- 
cion, but not one he could utter. No; she knew 
well; even to his own ruin would he withhold that 
which might direct suspicion from himself, 

“Have you any witness as to the hour you returned 
home?” urged the chairman. 

“Twas not away more than three-quarters of an 
hour in all. When I returned, my father had retired, 
my brother had not come in, and Miss Wilmot was 
not down in the evening. I went at once tomy room, 
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I doubt his being allowed to but his so- | and helped my man to pack, Am had come 
licitor.”” meet benediei 1 'o: to join ny ent, but on reaching London I was 
cor he one?” she quick answered: _ aati ue bn eee furtherrleave, and I retired to 
@ man started. ible condue! joulogn rut. 
this case, it would be cone Lon in the world, “You have no other evidence?” said the chairman, 
“T really do not know,” he said, earnestly, “I can | turning to the chief constable. © ~ wwii 
inguire. ill you wait here until my return?” “T have none; but apply for a remand,” was the 


pa = —— to seek him?” ” 
‘o try. Have you an xaeneege 
Laura helped herself to pen and ink and scrawled 
on a piece of papér: 


reply. > 
PX cainst which T earnestly protest,” said Mr. Rin- 
toul, rising. ‘‘ There's not one iota of evidence against 
| my client, except the suspicions of Mr, Reuben Anb- 
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ley. .On that ground, if the bench will allow me, I 
should wish to say a few words,”’ 

‘* We have decided to remand the prisoner until the 
day after to-morrow,” said the magistrate, “It is a 
very unpleasant duty; but it must be done. We shall 
then hear you at any length which you may consider 
conducive to the interests of your client.” 

Rintoul bowed and sat down, while Frank was re- 
moved to a room, under the escort of two policemen. 
He made no remark, but quietly seated himself in a 
corner until joined by his adviser, who whispered te 
im that Laura was in court, and insisted on seeing 

im, 

“Not here; come to the prison; the governor will 
not refuse you. Who is this? he added, haughtily, 
as the door opened and a gentleman was tted, 

It was_his brother George, looking far more gaunt 
and pallid than himself. Frank stood erect, and 
failed to see the hand held outtohim, ’ 

“IT did not expect this visit; I did not wish it,”’ said 
the younger brother. u 

The lawyer had drawn the police on one side, so as 
to leave the brothers alone. 

“Tn heaven’s name} what do you mean? What- 
ever extraordinary notions have entered our father’s 
head, I have come to say that Iam thoroughly satis- 
fied of your innocence.’ 

“Probably you saw Edith Woodville after I left 
her,” observed Frank, in a stern, low tone. 

George actually shivered, and his anxious face be- 
came livid. * if 

“Surely you do not accuse me?” he said, with quite 
a frightened look toward the police, 

“T accuse no one,” continued Frank; “all I, know 
is, that I am innocent. But I would rather die the 
death of the assassin than hold this guilty secret 
within my bosom.” 

‘* This is terrible,” said George, in an agitated tone. 
“‘ What on earth can be done? The whole matter is 
a complicated web, and I cannot. see my way out of 
it. That letter which you wrote is the only Ink con- 
necting you with the matter.” 

Frank was silent for a moment, looking obstinate- 
ly on the ground. 

‘‘ Have you nothing to say, Frank?” asked George, 
with a good deal of petulance, 

Do you know why that letter was written?” said 
the younger brother, slowly and distinctly. 

. “Ido not.” 

“T wished to warn her against carrying on a clan- 
destine courtship with you, when you were 
to be married to Laura,” continued F. re 

‘You did that?” said George, hoarsely. ‘Then 
you have very much to answer for.” 

He was paler than ever now, His eyes wandered 
in a restless way, and his lip quivered so he could 
scarcely speak. 

“T did my duty,” replied Frank. 

$f Probably: but at oxen step this business becomes 
more and more entangled. atever blame you at- 
tach to me, surely you do not mean to te any 
suspicion of my absolute guilt?” 

‘““T accuse no one," was the cold reply. 

‘Well, it is of no use talking while you are in this 
state of mind,” said George, equally coldly, ‘I shall 
know what to do when the proper time comes,”” 

And. he left the room with the stern demeanor of 
aninjured man. 

In a few minutes more Frank was conveyed back 
to the prison, when an hour later Laura came in on 
the arm of the young attorney, 

As soon as they were alone a silent embrace fol- 
lowed. Both felt their hearts too full for speech. 

“OF ! Frank!’ she at len succeeded in ex- 
claiming; ‘ how wiil it all end?’ 

“In my being cleared before God and man, My 
arrest is due only to the mistaken zeal of Reuben 
Ashley. He can find no other clue but myself, and 
as he cannot be aware of the real meaning of the let- 
ter I wrote, he is justified in suspecting me.” 

“ But why not explain the meaning of that let- 
ter?” cried Laura. 

“ And point suspicion at my brother? Never!’ was 
the.calm reply, 1 

Laura shuddered, and sat like a stone statue for 
some minutes, Only her eyes showed any sign of 
life, and they were fixed keenly upon the face of the 


young man. : 
‘* But,” she faltered, “if it could be, if it were true 
that‘he alone was guilty, what would be your duty?” 
“Po remain silent. My life is not so valuable that 
I should, to save it, forever tarnish the honor of our 


“You may feel bound to silence, Frank,’ she said, 
f; “but others may not be. Such self-sacrifice 


ere simply madness, 
“Laura, let heaven reveal the crime at its good 
you see the evil of rash decisions. 
am as innocent as the toddling babe of two years 
old, and yet the Saget: of scorn and suspicion is 
penaes at me. You have, per TIAg a suspicions which 
donot wish more particularly to akude to: do not 
breathe them. You would bring obloquy on your- 
self, and cause people to say that you sacrificed one 
brother to save the other.” 

“ But if I have other grounds than mere suspicion,” 
where’ Laura. “If I explain exactly why I left 

ome. 

Frank did not reply. For a moment his emotions 
were too great for si . His breast heaved, his 
eyes sparkled, and his lips were tightly compressed. 

“Laura,” he said, ‘‘do not even tell me what you 
know or suspect. Remember that any action on 

our partin this matter would but us quite as 

asunder as my death. Leave to Providence, 
or to others, Let us remain silent. Pro dar- 
ling, that without my consent, you ar do to 
compro} —any one upon whom your secret 
sus yclons have fallen.” > 
“Tt is very hard to see you mene the evil 


wi 


deeds of others,”’ shi 


aeane " getting im Mes — oem Lm 
t return here, 
dearest, at least until afte mi Perbat 


No; my place is by your side. Have you forgot- 
ten that yesterday we were to have been’ arried?” 
she anid; with a faint bua; 

“T have not forgotten; certainly not. May many 
future a compensate you for all you 
well. 
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ing in seclusion until the next examination was over. 
Mr. Rintoul, however, who was a married man, 
perceiving how éxhausted and cast down she was, 
asked her to spend an hour or two on the Thursday 
evening at his house, to which she consented. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE DECISION, 

AGAIN was the bench full and the court crowded to 
hear a case which excited such wide-spread interest, 
This time Reuben Ashley had Provan counsel, who 
briefly recapitulated the evidence, and urged the 
ruilt of Frank Romaine, The witnesses repeated 

heir statements, after which Mr. Rintoul rose, and, 
in a brief, pointed speech, answered every part of 
the proofs offered on the other side. That his client 
was wholly innocent, and did not even know of the 
murder until, his return to England, he was. quite 
certain. Letters which might have alluded to the 
sad tragedy, accumulated in London, and it was 
ply upon selling his commission that he received 
1em. ‘ 

The address was eloquent and to the purpose, and 
upon its conclusion the magistrates, as usual, re- 
tired. But the court remained crowded. People’s 
tongues were now loosened, and the hubbub was in- 
cessant, and voices crossed voices from every part. 

Frank seated himself in an obscure corner, and 
was so absorbed in his own thoughts as to fail in 
catching one single word. It was well for him he 
was 80, as otherwise he might have been very much 
pained and annoyed. 

After about an hour the magistrates returned 
to the court. 

“We find,” said the chairman, “that there is no 
evidence against the prisoner. His farewell visit to 
the deceased, though unexplained, does not give any 
excuse for such an accusation. His. return hence, 
his passing the night in his father’s house, his going 
away openly in obedience to a War Office dispatch 
are all matters tending to rebut the charge. ot 
course, should any real guigence ever furn up against 
Mr, Frank Romaine, he cap easily be found, as doubt- 
less under the circumstances he would not hastily 
leave the country, The.prisoner is discharged,” 

A murmur of applause followed; Frank bowed 
low and retired to the withdrawing room, where 
Rintoul and others heartily congratulated him, shak- 
ing hands warmly. i 

As soon as he could rid himself of his friends, so 
many now, so few an hour ago, Frank drew Rintoul 
on one side, and begged him to tell him all he knew 
of Laura. 

The lawyer replied that she had spent the evenin 
with himself and wife, and appeared more resigned, 
She had retired early to her hotel, and was doubtless 
awaiting him with the utmost impatience, 

A close carriage was easily obtained, and in this 
the lawyer and his client drove to the hotel. 

A waiter rushed forward to receive them, and 
Laura was asked for under the assumed name she 
had given. 

* Lady went out last night to tea, sir, and has not 
returned. Suppose she stayed at her friend's house,” 
was the startling reply. 

Frank turned to Mr, Rintoul. 

“The lady left my house at nine o'clock,” ex- 
claimed the lawyer, ‘‘and I.saw her myself to the 
end of the street yonder. Are you quite sure, Wil- 
liam, the lady is not in her bedroom? 

The waiter summoned a female attendant, but not 
only wae Laura not in the house, but had not slept in 

er 

Frank hastily ordered pvprivate room, to which he 
retired with Rintoul, All the pleasure and happiness 
which he had pictured to himself had fled; 
zon was as dark and gloomy as ever, 

“During her conversation with you last night, did 
she give any hint as to her leaving the town?” he 

sk 


particular in de- 
remain with you 


e hori- 


“Certainly not. She was ve 
claring to my wife that she shor 
to the end.” 

“Then there has been some foul play,” cried 
Frank, turning deadly pale as a fearful thought 
crossed. his mind. 

Laura knew, or believed she knew, the guilty por 
son. Had she made away with to sereen him 
from discovery and. punishment? It was a terrible 
thought, the more terrible that his suspicions could 
only point one pay 

Rintoul watched him soenky 

“What do you suspect? What do you intend to 
do? In what way can I serve you?” he said. 


“You can do nothing. Some evil has befallen 
her; but I am here; every other thought in life is 
now postponed to one, to find my lost ra. She 


left you at nine o'clock?” 

“She did. I escorted her to within sight of this 
very door, when she dispensed with my services so 
politely that I could not further urge my company.” 

“T am utterly at a loss, At events we must 
make inquiries. I will write to Scarborough, and 
while waiting an answer will remain here.” f 

“Under present circumstances, would not the pri- 
vacy of my house be better than a hotel?’ urged the 


lawyer. 

NY accept with pleasure,” said Frank. 

And sho after he accompanied him to his resi- 
dence, to which the ablest officers of the local police 
were presently summoned. 

But Lomi a they made every search, and days 
were spent in trying to trace out the young lady, she 
was nowhere to be found. ; 


As, however, we have no desire to make mm 
tery relative to the affair, we return to the evening 
when erg parted from the lawyer within sight 0: 
the hotel. 

Had she noted that from the moment she entered 
the street in company with Mr, Rintoul, she had 
been watched from a distance, she might not have 
allowed him to depart without seeing her in her ho- 


tel. 

As it was, no sooner was the lawyer out of sight 
than a man, with his coat buttoned up to his eyes, 
and a hat drawn so as to meet the collar, stood before 


the yor 1. . 
wa roe witis you, Laura Wilmot,” said the harsh 
voice of the tramp. —_ : : 
“Tf you have anything to es come: to my hotel; 
you have done quite enough hief already,” was 
er cold answer. ¢ 


“Tf you desire to clear Frank Romaine, you will 


Vor. Tf. 


listen to me,” he said. ‘I will not detain you long; 
Sees Same this quiet street will enable me to ex- 
plain, 

Laura made no further difficulty about the matter, 
but, placing the points of her fingers in the man’s 
proffered arm, went. the way he indicated. 

“You are aware, I Sunpoes, * he said, in the usual 
sneering voice, ‘‘ that unless something is done, Mas- 
ter Frank Romaine will finally be committed for 


_trial, and then probably found guilty.” 


“But he is innocent,” she faltered, 

“So he says, and so says every man until he is 
found guilty. In your present position you can do 
but little; but what will you promise if I clearly and 
distinctly clear him?” 

“ Anything in my power,” 

“Will you sign a properly prepared document to 
that effect?” he urged. 

“With pleasure,” she cried. 

“T have one prepared if you will enter here,” 
pointing toa small house of very small dimensions, 
‘IL havea room with an old woman where you can 
fill up the paper, Should I not keep my promise, 
of course you are free to repudiate your own prom- 
ise, 


Laura was half mad with sorrow and fear; she 
forgot. everything but the interesis of Frank Ro- 
maine, and she entered the house, where in a small 
front parlor overlooking the street, she saw some 
paper spread out, 

“Be good enough to read this document,” he said, 
placing her in a chair before a large, legal-looking 
paper; “and if you approve of it, sign here,” 

aura obeyed, and her eyes were at once fixed 
upon the paper. As she began, a strange odor per- 
vaded the a) ment, and next instant a handker- 
ehief was placed under her nostrils. The unfortu- 
nate young girl fell back helpless, to all appearance 
dead. Atthe same moment a door opeued, and a 
man entered. 

Tt was Reuben Ashley, not the gentlemanly young 
farmer, who still preserved an outword show of 
calmness in public, but Reuben Ashley with the fire 
of insanity in his eyes, the bitter smile of vengeance 
on his lips. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE DOWER HOUSE, 


WHEN Laura recovered from the effect of the drug 
which had been so cruelly administered she was 
blindfolded, and evidently, from the motion, being 
hurried along in a carriage. Shortly after she be- 
came again insensible, nor did she recover herself 
until many hours had passed away. 

Reuben Ashley, though his father was a landed 
proprietor, a gentleman farmer, owning the many 
acres which he cultivated, was at the same time a 
tenant to a nobleman whose estates adjoined those of 
Sir Arthur Romaine, 

The Karl of Liston was, perhaps, the most exten- 
sive landowner in the county, but few persons re- 
membered him. Demanaliy, ehad been an absen- 
tee and a resident abroad for many long years; but 
his estates were admirably administered by his stew- 
ard. The castle—one of the finest in England—with 
the historic ruins. of an abbey close at hand, was 
wholly uninhabited, except in One small wing, where 
resided the aged steward, his wife and one domestic. 
It was on the borders of a large moor, which though 
perhaps it might have served the purposes of culti- 
vation, was now strictly preserved, 

Not that the owner of the estates was in any way 
careful about game, or even interested in the matter, 
It was, however, a tradition of the house of Liston 
todo so, and the moor was singularly free from 
poachers. 

Near at hand was what. was called the dower 


0) 
As if determined to elicit something from her, 

Laura coughed slightly. The woman turned roun 

—without a smile, without even the most faint indi- 

cation of expression on her gray countenance. 

; i Shae said, harshly, “you have come to at 

fast.” 


Laura rose from the couch, and walked up to the 
strange occupant of ‘the dower houge. 

“Where am I—and why am I here?” she asked, in 
soft, pleading accents. 

The strange woman curled her lip as if in scorn. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you know of no 
reason why you have been broughi to this place?’ 
was the answer, 

“T am here probably from cold-blooded revenge. 
Because I will not rob my guardian, I am to be de- 
prived of liberty,” was the spirited reply, 

“You are here because the law being powerless to 
reach the murderer of Edith Woodville, he shall not 
insult, by his insolent happiness, the man whom the 
death of that girl has rendered broken-hearted and 


des} wep was the cold reply. 
‘imhien am not the risooee of the tramp, but of 


Reuben Ashley ?”’ said ra. 

; oe pantie 20k ta Me, bi ee fons ie 

nto my charge, an ere you ain until in 
‘time the secret is solved—Who killed. Edith 


seat l side. the woman, and 
looked her kindly in the face. . 

ou my my story?’ she said, in her 
soft, winning Ww fi 


“T am anxious to know it,” replied the woman, 
upon whom the frank and ae manner of the 


No, 10. 


young girl, despite herself, already made a great im- 
pression, 

Then Laura, without any reservation, told her 
whole story, to which the woman listened with the 
most intense and breathless interest. She made no 
attempt at interruption. 
upon the other's lips. When Laura had finished, she 
rose, and walked hastily up and down the room. 

“T have sworn to be true and faithful,” she said, 
as if muttering to herself; ‘‘ and yet, if what I sus- 
pect be true, [ am placed in a terribly false posi- 
tion,” 

* Am I free?” 

‘““No, I must consult others. But rely upon one 
thing, no harm shall happen to you." 

* Already,” said a aan close at their elbow, 
“the siren has used her seductions.”’ 

Laura turned, and saw Reuben Ashley, but not the 
Reuben Ashley she had known. He was fearfully 
changed, His handsome face was haggard in the 
extreme, his eyes protruded from his head, and his 
hair was matted and disheveled. 

Laura, did not attemptuto speak. She looked at 
him not with anger, but genuine pity. 

“ Do not misjudge me,” he began, in hollow tones. 
“Tam not so wholly cruel as you believe me: But I 
have my darling to avenge. He destroyed her life 
and blighted her existence; shall I look on calmly 
and without anger while he revels in happiness? ‘He 
loves you, it seems, and would marry you. Never! 
while my love lies bleeding in her cold-clay grave.” 

“Frank Romaine never murdered Edith Wood- 
ville,” said Laura, bravely. 

“Then who did? Tell me that—explain the truth 
and I will bless you.”’ 

Laura Wilmot lowered her eyes, but made no re+ 
ply. She could not. Even if her suspicions were 
true, her lips were sealed. 

“You do not answer me, Because you love this 
man, you condone his wretched offense,’ said the 
other, with an awful laugh. 

“Frank Romaine is a good and honorable man, 
quite innocent of that or any other crime,’’ was the 

rm, womanly reply. 

Thus ever is a true woman, whose generous faith 
is rarely rewarded as it deserves. 

“Tis. false!” he cried. ‘He murdered my dar- 
ling. I saw them together one morning; it cut me 
to the heart, The proud man wanted the love of the 
poor girl, while he married the rich one. Ha! ha! 
na, 


“But I am not rich, that Iam aware of,” replied 
Laura, in a sweet and touching tone of voice, 

Reuben Ashley frowned darkly, and then turned 
to the elder woman. 

“Remember your oath,” he said, and receiving an 
hat nod went out, slamming the door behind 

nim. 

‘He is quite mad, poor fellow,’ observed Laura. 

“T fear it,” continued the woman. “Sorrow has 
told upon him sadly, This murder affects his brain. 
Right or wrong, he believes Frank Romaine to be 
guilty, and I who had heard so little of the cireum- 
stances before, always felt him to be the assassin.” 

“A more gross and wicked calumny never was 
.promulgated against an innocent man,” said Laura. 

At this moment a man of rough appearance, a 
kind of farm laborer, entered and asked for orders, 
The woman spoke to him in an undertone, and then 
led Laura up-stairs to her room. It-was in the tur- 
ret that overlooked the whole country round, and af- 
forded a fine view of the castle. 

Laura was strangely interested, and yet her whole 
thought was centered on the absent one whom she 
solemnly believed to be so unjustly accused. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
WHISPERS OF TIE PAST. 


Lavra Witmor soon discovered that though she 
was not actually subjected to any oh ne arte 
she was so watched that all communication with the 
outer world was simply impossible. Her room was 
neatly furnished, anc ener ng obtained for her 
she wished, save liberty. The woman was kind, but 
personally determined and resolute. 

Besides the fact of her having nursed Edith Wood- 
ville on her mother’s sudden death, Reuben Ashley 
had for many years been a kind friend to her. His 
first. connection with her was when, as a boy, he 
came to shoot, by permission over the preserves. 
Her husband had loved the brave boy, and he had 
made their house his home. The news of his be- 
sou. to Edith Woodville was a matter of sincere 

elight. 

th his bitter sorrow and disappointment, there- 
fore, she cordially sympathized. Still she began to 
feel a deep and at the same time mysterious interest 
in the young girl. At all events, at the very worst, 
she was innocent, 

But there was another reason for the sympathy of 
the elder woman, She reminded her of a happy 
pasts and should a vague suspicion she entertained 

true, what a wondrous change it, would make. 

Laura's time was chiefly spent. in gazing out of 
her lofty turret window for pomebody, who never 
came. It seemed to her that some intuitive concep- 
tion should tell Frank Romaine where she was con- 
eealed. She knew his ardent and imaginative char- 
acter, and pictured to herself his sorrow and anxiety. 
But, hopeful as she was, days and days passed <5 4a 
out any visitor save Reuben at 

Once a week, as regularly as clockwork, Reuben 
Ashley came, paid his prisoner’s account, saw her, 
and retired without exchanging any words. Ever 
week he appeared more sullen ted, un 
his madness, or rather monomania, became really. 
alarming. Laura tried on one or two occasions to 
obtain some information in regard to Frank, but the 
stern and olietinate avenger of Edith Woodville 
vouchsafed no reply. 

Laura Tetaeasined that this state of things should 
not last, and finally told Mrs. Dewsberry that at the 
ra pRpartumity. e should poaice Des 

is impos: m: or child. 
would help ee W; Pe 

“Tell me why?” 

Ba ers bis -sples gnd.watchers. The first step 

‘ou made out of my reach n your shar- 
yi the fate of this Witstarred ech. ” : 

ura looked at her with a horror-stricken glance. 

“Laura Wilmot, believe me, I am at heart your 
sincere friend: Had [ known who you were, sooner 
should my right hand have withered in the flame 


T cannot iit 


Her soul appeared to hang | 


LEIGHTON GRANGE. 


Se enc ee ee ee ee ee ee 


than would I have become your jailer. But I have 


| sworn a solemn oath,” 


“Do you mean that you know my real history and 
parentage?” cried the astonished girl, 

“Tthought I knew you the instant my eyes fell 
upon you,” was the answer; “and every day I am 
more and more convinced. Atleast you are such a 
living nae of what. she was in the days that are 
“ace that [feel it impossible that I should be mis- 
taken,” 

“Who am I?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“Wiser people than myself have left you in ignor- 
ance of your true position. It is not for me to reveal 
the mysteries of my betters. All in good time the 
truth will be known; if, indeed, lam not mistaken— 
a victim of an old woman's fond hallucination.” 

# Ste believe you know my father?” urged Laura. 

*T do. 

“Was he a good and honorable man?—tell me that 
at least,’ was gasped from her anxious lips. 

“The most noble and gallant gentleman I ever 


| knew.” 


“Thank God; then that man is not my father. I 


| owe nothing to him,’ cried Laura, falling on her 


knees, and clasping her hands wildly together; ‘‘ and 
now of my mother, Why was I taken from her— 
why is her name never mentioned?” 

“Young lady, in the first place, a mere likeness 
will not prove you to be the person I think you are, 


| If you were, the secrets of your family belong wholly 


to pay father. Why you were taken from your 
mother it is his province to explain. No menial has 
a right to reveal that which it is intended should be 
cast into the waters of oblivion.” : 

Laura crossed her hands and stood in an attitude 
of deep supplication. Her cheeks were een! pale, 
and the words fell in a low murmur from her lips as 
if the question blistered her very soul. 

“She was no mother to be ashamed of—do not let 
me think that is the painful secret which you keep 
from me.” 

“Girl, do not press me,” she ‘ed. 
speak. Besides you may not be she 1 believe; and to 
speak of his secrets to a stranger were a foul sin—a 
burning shame.” 

Laura saw that she was firm and decided, and the 
subject was changed; but who understood the girl’s 
loving and tender heart, her intense a of soul, 
eould not doubt the agony she endured. 

If this woman had formed a correct judgment as 
to her pene she was allowed to respect and 
honor her father, while her gentle heart was to be 
wrung by the most cruel suspicions in regard to her 
mother. No torture which any enemy could have 
invented could exceed this in acuteness to a delicate 


and sensitive mind. 

She was, however, deeply grateful for one thi 
she had not married - stealth into the ae of her 
noble and single-minded guardian, though how to 
reconcile his earnest wishes with the existence of 
any taint, upon her mother’s name, was a matter far 
beyond her comprehension, 

ntil the curtain was raised from before the mys- 
tery of her existence, she would certainly remain 
firm in her resolution to give her hand to no man. 
Rrobably Providence had been kind to her by bring- 
ing her that way, and giving her at least one faint 
clue to the mystery of her existence. 

That night was spent in wild and passionate sup- 
plications to Heaven, mingled with the most extrava- 
gant suppositions with regard to the precise 
secret which had clouded her mother’s existence, 
and deprived her of the consolation and care of pa- 
rents. 

Her room was provided with a large baleony, 
whence she obtained an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country. Here she passed the greater part 
of the night. 


“2 cannot 


OHAPTER XXX, 
ON THE TRACK. _ 

Mr. Josepm Brapstock had. been induced, by the 
promise of a certain reward, to.assist in the kidnap- 
ping of Laura Wilmot. It was not, however, his in- 

ntion to allow her to remain unmo) er new 
abode. The money once earned, he would follow up 
his scheme against the e and happiness. of 
Laura, a scheme which had actually been concocted 
in part before she was born, and equaling in infamy 
and shameless monstrosity any ever perpetrated in 
the interests of greedy gain or savage revenge. 

His disgust. may» be conceived when, having as- 
sisted to pub the helpless girl in the carriage, Reuben 
Ashley had paid him his wages. of sin, and driven 


away alone, 
But Mr. Joseph Bradstock was aman of expedi- 
follow- 
Cir- 


nm. 


At le disguise, he re- 
‘ceases neighborhood of Leighton Grange, de- 
itters to an 


He had contrived a ate Mee ne as a kind of 
un! 


rude grazier with top-boo cut-away coat, 
leather continuations, eb Pale! ers, and such 
other adjuncts as quite sunk his individuality. Bnd 


this costume, admirably got up by an 
actor, Joseph B: k ventured into an inn on the 
road near the farm-house inhabited by Ashley, and 
there secured a bedroom. He was mount on a 
tolerably good hack, and carried a small pair of sad- 
dle-bags quite: in the old style. Professing some 
business in the neighborhood, he sallied forth, and 
for some days watched the young man’s move- 
ments, and found at last that his mysterious absence 


every Tuesday was remarked, es) as he al- 
ways went in one particular direction. ’ 
radstock at once made up his and id his bill, 
and rode off about a mile away un e found a 
and his horse. 


ood hiding-place for himself 
fad timed his journey so as not to have long to wait. 
A clattering of hoofs soon warned him to keep close, 
and in five minutes Reuben Ashley, with a heavy 
great coat and slouched hat, swept by. 

Bradstock waited until he I pesca and then 
taking care to keep at a ‘ul » AN 
guided only by sound, followed the footsteps of the 
unsuspicious farmer, He found the distance less 


than he had expected, and at the end of an hour had 
to draw up at the turn of a road which led to a half- 
ruined house. 

Hitherto, bent only on keeping the foremost horse- 
man in sight, he had scarcely taken note of any 
landmark, but as he halted, his eyes were cast about 
ina curious kind of way. 

“Whew! he cried, as he recognized the building 
in front of which Reuben’s horse stood smoking; 
‘‘what on earth is the meaning of this? Does this 
maniac of a fellow know more than I have any sus- 
picion of? I must see into this.” 

And creeping into a copse he dismounted, and, ty- 
ing his horse to a bough, waited. Not for long. 
Reuben Ashley did not remain a quarter of an hour, 
galloping off even more rapidly than before. During 
this delay, Joseph Bradstock had been thinkin, 
deeply. ‘This unexpected return to a locality which 
he knew only too well caused old memories to re- 
vive, and also old hates. 

He scarcely thought any one would recollect him, 
but he was determined to run no risk. Accordingly 
his first task was to ride to a village at no great dis- 
tance, and there procure a certain supply of creature 
comforts, which he thrust into his saddle-bags, and 
slowly retraced his ae 

When about a hundred yards from the dower 
house, he again alighted, and examined the park 
railings, which here skirted a pipnse tice and easily 
removed three or four. He and his horse then pass- 
ed through, after which all trace of their trespass 
was effaced. Passing beneath the trees, he soon 
reached a narrow dell, down which he moved wntil 
he found himself in front of « small but. 

The door opened by means of a lateb, and Brad- 
stock was soon inside, A light was procured, and 
on examination a lantern was found, into which he 
put a candle, and then reviewed the place. It ap- 
peared to have been abandoned for many, man; 

ears. <A bed still stood in a corner, with some foul- 
ooking and rotten bed-clothes; a table and a stool 
were all the other furniture. 

are and chilly it was, but this searcely ex- 
plained the shiver with whieh that man looked 
around, 


Going out, he placed a nose- on his horse’s 
neck, and fastened him to a tree. He then proceed- 
ed to collect fuel, which lay about in abundance, and 
soon had a cheery fire burning in the ancient grate. 
A supper of bread and cheese, a pipe, and some to- 
bacco, soon La him more at his ease, and any one 
who had looked in at-that ill-favored man, bending 
over.the fire in deep thought, would have thought 
him the master of the house. 

Suddenly it struck him that the horse would re+ 
quire water, and looking round, he found an old tin 
pail, with which he walked along a pathway toward 

he castle, By a short cut, well known to himself, he 

soon reached the west lawn, in the center of which 
was a sthall pool, fed = a winding and rippling 
stream, that supplied all the fountains around, 

He walked across and stood in the shadow of the 
splendid but deserted castle, which he, and he only, 

made a howling wilderness, 

But for him, but for his crimes and infamies, that 
old baronial mansion would be full of light and life, 
redolent of happiness, ringing with the sweet voices 
of children, and filled by the sound of music. Now 
all was dead asa charnel-house and gloomy as the 
grave, 

The man cast one glance around, heaved a sigh at 
what might have been, filled his pail, and. turned 
away. 

Had any one seen him re-enter the hut, they might 
have been struck by the change which swept over 
his countenance—a softening change, which trans- 
formed his whole 2 Saori 

* Bah!” he said al t. “The game was not worth 
the candle! To what am I reduced by crime?—but 
no sniveling. If I have lost one great prize, at least 
there is another at hand. I have kept out of tempta- 
tion for years, and now fatality—fatality! the will of 
fate must be obeyed.” 

Then he went on drinking until no brandy was left, 
after which, drawing up the fire to a pile, and throw- 
ing on plenty of wood, he cast himself on the bed 
and slept. 


CHAPTER XXX, 
THE VAILED PORTRAIT, 


Tar woman in whose keeping Laura had been kept 
was true to her undertaking. She kept Laura a 
close prisoner, and yet was scrupulously kind and 
tender. Everything that could be thought of to alle- 
viate her captivity was done, even to getting her 
books and newspapers. 

Still, she was thin, pale, and listless. Mrs. Dews- 
berry in vain tried to cheer her up with the promise 
that sooner or later the mysteries which surrounded 
her would be cleared up, and the path of liberty and 


bagpipes opened up. 

‘ove that, I shall be dead,’ was the girl's earn- 
est reply. “Iam no bird to live even in a golden 

e. Imust have air, sun, Hebb. or perish.” 

What am I to do?” eri e other. “If you 
would only a now to be prudent, and not to 
make any attempt at flight, we could take a walk in 
the park at nights and perhaps visit the castle," 

* Could you get in?” 

“Twas born there; and, though the steward cold- 
ly forbids my visits, I often go at night to walk in the 

ceture gallery, and think of old es. I am not 

rightened; every passage is known to me, and I am 
too old to believe in ghosts.” 

“T should like to go much.” 

“And you will be guided in all things by me? No 
matter what you see and hear, will ask no ques- 
tions, and be quite still and silent? This you must 
swear on your salvation.” 

Curiosity, anxiety for a change pen Ai every 
oe consideration, and Laura gave the requisite 

romise. 

: It was about = o'clock, when, wrapped In 

cloaks and hoods, with a lantern in hand, and pre- 

ceded by a nue dog, the two adventurers started 

Sexes park by a graveled path toward 
ie. 

Laura Wilmot looked at it with awe and admira- 
tion. It was much more nifieent than any build- 
ing she had yet seen, But all was sorrow and dark- 
ness, the steward and his family occupying a small 
suite of offices at the back. Passing round the lawn, 
Mrs. Dewsberry pointed to a kennel where the intel- 


the cas- 


a 


4 


ligent animal was chained wp, curling himself round 
as if he were quite used to it. P 

Mrs, Dewsberry now pushed open a small door in 
a tower, which was simply an outer case of a spiral 
staircase, and led the way up. They were soon on a 
landing with several doors, one of which she opened, 
and they found themselves in a magnificent: galle' 
of pictures, with knights in armor between, stand- 
ing erect, and stationary as statues, 

it was a gloomy place indeed, but at the same 
time it awoke the heart and thoughts of the past— 
of the days of chivalry, when men were brave and 
handsome, and women fair and good, just as they 
are now in all who have it born in their souls. 

Mrs. Dewsberry trimmed the lamp, which gave a 
powerful light, and began slowly to point out the old 
portraits to her companion, As they slowly ad- 
vanced the costume came more modern, until 
suddenly the woman halted before a pair, one of 
which was concealed ar a green curtain. Laura 
looked at the first, which was that of a singularly 
handsome young man, in a rich uniform, whose 
countenance, though slightly severe, was certainly 
that of a good man. 

Laura gazed at it long and anxiously, and even 
when the woman raised the curtain, could scareely 
detach her eyes from it, 

But this made her heart beat wildly. It was a por- 
trait of herself, only more stately, more superb, and 
meeeing a rich court dress with a tiara of blazing 
jewels. 

A little, low, convulsive ery burst from her lips, 
and she must have spoken had not the woman 
a short sentence in her ear. 

“Remember your oath. Nota es not a re- 
mark. But as I live by bread, I believe you are gaz- 
ing on the features of your father and mother.” 

ith these words she hurried the stunned and be- 
wildered girl away. Laura was ready to faint; but 
ride and youth soon came to her aid, she presently 
ollowed the other, moving as in the wild phases of a 
fantastical dream. 

Mrs. Dewsberry, with her finger on her lips, now 
opened another door which led past the state a 
ments. Though all were closed, the passage itself 
‘ave evidence of splendor, and even of great care. 

he great staircase was a marvel, occupying the 
center of a large hall, and richly carpeted, though 
nearly concealed by drugget. 

Down this they went until suddenly the woman 
closed the lantern and stood stock-still opposite an 
open door, clutching Laura madly by the wrist. 

A light burned on a table in the center of a large 
library, one solitary light to illumine an immense 
room. By the assistance of this a man, of some forty 
years, gray, pallid, thoughtful, was reading. His 
figure was martial and erect, and had been ve 
handsome, but that care and anxiety, perhaps ill- 
ness, had done its work. 

Laura looked at him with an undefinable sensa- 
tion which made her enter the room. . Dews- 
berry followed, and, with a menacing look, clutched 
her wrist and drew her behind a screen. 

“Your oath,” she faintly ejac' 4 

At this moment a door opened rather loudly, and 
a heavy foot entered the room at the opposite end, 

“Ts that you, my faithful Beckford?” said the re- 
cluse, in a sweet, resigned voice. 

“Harry, by all that is holy!” cried a savage 
Speaker, h , 

‘Thief! traitor! assassin!’ replied the trembling 
student, rising and advancing with his hands out- 
stretched to grapple with the midnight intruder. 

“Back, my noble friend, seé you not that Iam 
armed? You are the last person I expected to see 
here, but if you are —— I must use my weapons.” 

And he held out two pistols, 

* Justice and honor against all the carnal weapons 
in the world.” 

The intruder, who had a heavy coat, slouched 
hat, and whose face could scarcely be seen, leveled 
his ecg 

“Stop, madman, or I fire.” 

My your peril, murderer!” said a firm, sweet 
voice, 

And Laura stood before them exactly in the line 
of the taper. 

*Qurse you!” muttered the brutal intruder. 

“The grave given up its dead,’’ screamed the re- 
cluse, and fai Y 

Steps were heard gia pn and the attempted 
burglar and assassin fled. 

Laura would have assisted the fallen man, but 
Mrs. Dewsberry dragged her away frantically, urging 
her to remember her oath. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


A VISIT. 
Tae return from the castle was an effort which 
cost Laura more than it is possible to convey in 


words. 
The whole series of events had been so ne 
and romantic—the sight of her supposed father an 
mother’s portraits; the sight of the sorrowing man, 
and the attempt to murder him; her own impulsive 
action, had od over the surface of her mind, and 
left the stamp of an indelible impression, 

As soon as they reached the dower house, the dog 
having silently accompanied them, Laura sunk down 
fainting and exhausted. 

The woman hastened to revive her by means of 
wine, and then before she would speak a word in- 
sisted, upon a frugal supper, to which Laura con- 
sented. 

The rude male attendant who lived with Mrs. 
Dewsberry, and went her errands, kept the garden, 
Pn ogee ee ee cn are 

aithful ones -witte Ow, bu 
devoted and truthful. : 

He baa ba) pp the fire wrens pret ed 
ever, ’ ving comple’ is own re- 
tired | to his lair, fk y 


The two women sat in silence for some time, each 
too deeply engaged in her own thoughts to speak. 

At last, however, Laura raised her head. 

“Mrs. Dewsberry, you explain about those 
portraits? Are they th obmny father and—” 


she commenced. 
“*T believe them to be, on my, salvation, but I have 
not even the faintest proof. w can I recognize in 


the yo of eighteen, the babe ef eleven 
mous old Thala in my arms?’ was the quiet an- 
er, 


“You were my nurse?" faltered Laura, 
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“*T believe so; not as was your mother before you, 
| at the breast, but in these arms, Still, you were 
taken from) me rudely, and never from that hour 
have I heard tale or tidings. The rumor came of 
your death and burial, and so your name went out. 
On seeing you, my conviction was you were my 
young lady come to life; but the name is different, 


Sir Arthur Romaine, what were your recollections?” 

School, and only school.” ; 

“You must have patience. There is a tangled web 
in my head, which, perhaps, thinking may unravel. 
At all events, Ican say no more; do not, therefore, 
pain me by asking.” : 

* But the gentleman we saw so foully insulted and 
attacked,” asked Laura, ‘‘ whose voice was so sad 
and musical—can you tell me who he is?” 

“The master of. the castle; one whom the world 
believes immured in some distant foreign country. 
Had Tknown him to be at home, nothing would have 
induced me to visit the house. Now I understand the 
steward. But, enough of talk to night, I am both 
tired and bewildered.” 

Though Laura was longing, with a heart hungered 
and thirsty, to ask further questions, yet the manner 
of the old woman was so firm and decisive, that 
she did not venture on renewing the deeply interest- 
ing topic. 

‘a her light, she went up to bed, resolved at 
her next interview with Reuben Ashley to work upon 
his feelings, and induce him to allow her to go forth 
into the world on her pilgrimage of love, the search 
for her father and her mother. 

Not that she was unhappy in her prison. 

Having willfully severed herself from her old 
friends—having an invincible horror to marry 
George, as well as a rooted determination to reject 
Frank until she could wed him in the light of day, 
that calm retreat might have suited her well. 

But now a burning desire to penetrate the mystery 


of her life came over her. << 
She knew that did she question him, Sir Arthur 
would now explain all; but that source implicated 


rt- | her returning as a sorrowful penitent to the home 


she had so much loved. 

Dismissing this consideration from her mind, she 
endeavored to open up some vista in the future, b 
means of which she might enter upon her filial seare! 
for truth and happiness. 

Money she had some, but only enough for immedi- 
atemecessities. 

Her wish was to set systematically to work, in or- 
der to trace her parents, and, for this purpose, she 
naturally thought of a detective. 

Not that she had any very keen perception of what 
such a person was, but often in conversation she had 
heard of such persons being employed by others to 
discover mysterious crimes. 

For this, money was required; but the essential 
thing was, where was the mone: to come from? 

Now Laura had complete faith in her guardian— 
she knew his native generosity; she was fully aware 
of his chivalrous devotion to her personally, and was 
satisfied that if she asked for money he would give 


it. 

But the pexpoae 

She could not say to search for her pareuts, as he 
eould give her the information; neither would she 
allude to the murder of Edith Woodville, as that was 
a topic of painful character. 

Still, as she must de something, she finally fell 
asleep without having come to any real resolve. 

Early next morning she was down and at break- 
fast, when the man announced a stranger to see 
Miss Laura Wilmot. 

Our heroine turned to Mrs. Dewsberry and ques- 
tioned her, 

“T will see him first,” she said, and shortly return- 
ed to say that a farmer-looking man, who called 
himself Bradstock, wanted a few minutes’ speech 
with his old friend Miss Laura Wilmot. 

“*T will not see him,’’ cried Laura, and then, recov- 
ecg temeclt added—‘‘unless you and John keep 
wit! call. 1 hate, I fear the man; he was the tool 
of Reuben to bring me here.” 

*T will remain within call,’ said the woman quiet- 
ly. ‘Fear nothing.” é 

Laura accordingly rose and went into the outer 
parlor, where she found the tramp awaiting her, 
with a frown on his brow. 

“T have come,” he said, sternly, “to have a final 
understanding with you. Do not expect me to enter 
into particulars. I can reinstate you in your home, 
put an end to all doubt about your parentage, ex- 
plain the ey of Edith Woodville’s death, and 
all on one so) condition.” 

“ May I know it?” 

“Sign a bond to allow me two thousand a year un- 
til the day of my death. I tell you you are rich 
enough to give me double—leave that to me. On 
this condition, I will emigrate to America, and never 
be heard of any more in this country. I have 
brought the deed.” 

And he laid the formidable document on the table 
before her. 

She read it through, and it appeared, as far as she 
—_ ae correct enough, supposing she could 

ally sign. 

here was a blank, however, left for the name, 
followed. by these words, “commonly known as 
a Bradstock.” 

“Well, you have studied it long enough,” he said, 
sngeringly. “Will you sign?’ 

“No; I will do nothing without the advice of my 
friends and guardian. is I have decided upon,” 
was her cool and resolute reply. 

And as she spoke, she tore the document. 

‘*Then,” he hissed, savagely, through his set 
teeth, “you will repent in sackcloth and ashes. 
When you are hurled from your high estate; when 
you are pointed at with ner er of area when 
you are unive r as the accomplice in a 
dark and fatal deed, ame notme, I have periled 
life and sou! for you, and this is my reward.” 

“T do not believe in your power to injure me,” she 
said, with something of scorn, 

“You will soon see, my fine paay: When you are 
wallowing in the mud from which you have risen, 
remember my words.” 

Ks Soa you pretend to be my father?” she bitterly 


re i 
“I will prove it, my fine madam; and that once 
done, proud Sir Arthur will Spurn you from him with 


scorn, with bitter hatred, with loathing and contempt. 


and all your story puzzles me. Before you went to | 


Vor. T. 


| [have kept the secret for seventeen years for your 
sake and my own; have allowed you to be brought 
in luxury and the prospect of wealth and rank. 
I ask is some return which may remove the ne- 
cessity for that life of shifts and miseries which has 
been mine so long. You refuse? There isan end of 
the matter,” 

“T do not believe you; it is impossible,” faintly 
ejaculated Laura. 

The man looked at her with a long, cold, and bitter 
| sneer, bowed, and went out of the house, leaving 
a overwhelmed by the shadow of some awful 
| dread. 

She soon went up to her apartment, from which 
she did not emerge for several days; indeed, not un- 
til Reuben Ashley was expected. 

When he came, she was as cold and determined as 
himself. 

“Mr. Reuben Ashley,” she said, “this cruel farce 
should not, cannot last any longer. I cannot remain 
here. At any peril of life and limb, I will leave it, 
Rely upon it, under no circumstances will I marry 
Frank maine until the mystery of Edith Woodville 
is cleared up.. That I swear. It is very probable 
that I shall never marry at all, My destiny is as un- 
rey as it is mysterious.” 

“You swear? A book, a book, old Dame Dewsber- 
ry,” cried the young man, still half mad with grief 
and balked revenge. ‘On this Bible you solemnly 
swear never to marry Frank Romaine without my 
consent?” 

“T swear it, so help me heaven!” she said, with 
her beautiful eyes raised to heaven. 

“Then you are free,” he replied, and, turning to 
the woman of the house, he formally absolved her 
from all oaths, 

Then, mounting his horse, he rode away in the 
same hurried manner he usually adopted. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
LAURA IN LONDON. 
Lone and anxious, now, was the conference held 
between the unhappy Laura and the woman to 
hohe she had, as she believed, been confided as a 


y. 

If her suppositions were correct, her mother had 
been very ill, so ill that her regular nurse had to de- 
vote her whole time and attention to her lady. 

The infant was confided to herself and her mar- 
ried eration: until it was eleven months old, when 
it was taken away by a gentleman—as she believed, 
Ki pao Sg Romaine—from which time she had lost 
all trace. 

But Laura, who fully recollected that she had been 
very happy at school, believed that by making in- 

uiries of her schoolmistress, she might trace back 


the occurrences of her earlier years, and find out by 
whom she had been confided to them, 

Mrs. Dewsberry, Whose hame was Martha, at once 
agreed to help her in her researches, even to lending 
mony: the savings of a long and quiet life. 

“There has always been to me a fatal mystery 
about your birth, your unaccountable disappearance, 
and the separation of your father and mother. 

“The neg memory of it all had passed away, when 
the sight of you aroused old memories and old feel-. 
ings. Tell me in what I can serve you, and how, and 
you will find me faithful to the old house.” 

“T aecept. First, we must leave here, and take 
humble apartments in London, whence we can com- 
mence operations,” urged Laura. 

“T am ready.” 

And she proved herself so, for the next day these 
two women, so strangely brought together, started 
for London, and secured humble apartments in a 
quiet neighborhood. 

Laura had made up her mind to ask assistance 
from Sir Arthur, making Mrs. Dewsberry her mes- 
senger. 

As soon, therefore, as they were established in their 

juiet quarters, she wrote to Sir Arthur Romaine the 


ollowing letter: 


“My EVER DEAR GUARDIAN:—I know I may appear to 
have acted unkindly and Ape pat phen Ag to you, e 
reasons which compelled me 


tions were, not decided without due deliberation, nor 
can I recede from my determination without certain 
one coming about, which appear now most 
unlikely, 


= 


“Tam, however, engaged in a doubly sacred mission, 
and to carry it out I require money. As you assure me 
you are my trustee, and have money of mine due when 

come of age, will pon lend me a few hundred pounds? 
Do not ask my address, do not ask to see me, until I 
have unraveled the mystery I am pursuing. Believe in 
my unalterable love and affection, and ‘that my most 
earnest hope is yet to be recognized as your daughter- 
in-law. Lavra WILMorT.” 

cae dressed, like a ectable housekeeper, 
Martha hurried with this missive to Leighton Grane e. 

As the station was some little distance from the 
house, Martha drove up in a fly, and reached the 
Sp aa midday. : 

6 house was very quiet and still, and Martha 
ordered the humble vehicle she used to await her 
hundred yards from the house, ¥ 

She then walked slowly up, and reached the lawn 
unnoticed. 

Here she paused for a moment to reconnoiter. 

The window of a splendid music-room was open 
and the woman was ut to when her eyes fell 
upon a spectacle that caused her a shock so great as 
to induce her to crouch a moment behind some 
shrubs, and watch. 

Superbly dressed, with os cheeks and flashing 
orbs of light, stood beforeac eval-glass, either Laura 

ilmot herself, or a counterpart so like as for the 
difference to be scarcely discernible. 

Watching her with “keen and glittering glance, 
Martha noticed that she was, perhaps, rather taller, 
and slightly stouter than the person she knew by that 


name. 

What could this mystery mean? 

However, it was not of be solved by remajning 
there, and rousing herself to the necessity for action, 
she went slowly toward the portico, 

The front door was opened, and a civil footman 
demanded her business. 

She replied that she had a letter of introduction to 
Poll rea Roi , and would wish to deliver it 

e! 


“This way,” said the man o 
master's kindly habits, , who well knew his 

= nal tone the door, and announced, in a low, re- 
| spectful tone; 


_— 
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‘4 female to see Sir Arthur.” 

The baronet was sitting, though the day was really 
not cold, cowering over a fire, with hands out- 
stretched, 

He was evidently ill; his face was more furrowed 
than many long years of life could have explained, 
while in his eyes there was a wandering look which 
denoted deep sorrow and suffering. : ¢ 

“What can I do for you, madam?’ he said, point- 
ing to a seat. j 

frartha advanced, and handed the letter to him. 

A hot flush passed over his face as he tore it fierce- 
ly open. 
er read it, however, with the deepest attention, 
and never spoke for at least_a quarter of an hour, 

Then he rose to his feet wearily, and walked to his 


lesk. 

He placed the letter before him, unlocked a draw- 
er of his writing-table, and took forth a small packet. 

From this he carefully selected one or two docu- 
ments, and read them over slowly and resolutely. 

His features were agonized all the time, his lips 
quivered, but he never spoke a word. 

After a time he began to write, slowly, and with 
evident pain. 

But he continued bravely, although the woman, 
who feigned to be occupied with a newspaper, saw 
several tears fall, which he furtively wiped away. 

Then at last he put this letter and other documents 
inside a large envelope, which he sealed, and handed 
to the woman, 

“Tt is not addressed.” 

“You will give it te the person who sent you,” he 
faltered in reply. , 

Then, walking to the door, he opened it with state- 
ly politeness, and waited until she passed out. 

Utterly bewildered at her reception, the woman 
hurried te her fly, and regained the station. 

Scarcely able in her impatience to take the slight- 
est ref) Paginas, she returned to London by the next 
train. 

Tt was dark when she reached the humble lodging 
she occupied with Laura. 

That young lady was walking about in feverish 
impatience. 

ow would Sir Arthur receive her communication 
—what would he think of her? 

The wildest imagination could scarcely have sug- 
gested the truth. 

Snatching open the letter, she singled out a fresh- 
ly-written one, allowing the other documents to fall 
on the table. 

Then she read as follows: 


“ONHAPPY GirL:—To tear you from my heart once and 
forever is a task which costs me more than anybody in 
itfe will ever know. 

“T have so loved you; so hoped to find you the joy 
and sustenance of my old age, that to discover I have 
been harboring an impostor is more than I can bear, 

“T do not believe that until lately you knew the mon- 
strous imposition of which I have been the unhappy 
sufferer. 

“You may imagine, when the real Laura Wilmot pre- 
sented herself to my view, bearing the inclosed letter, 
and irrefutable documents, proving her identity, what 
my feelings were. 

*T do not wish to say much. 

“The monstrous villain who has schemed this awful 
act of cruelty and vengeance is beyond the pale of my 
influence. Heaven alone can punish him. 

“Had you placed confidence in me when first your 
wicked father drew his spells around you, all might 
have been well. I might have saved you from him, 

“As it is, farewell forever, I send you stig for 

our own private wants. If you are wise, you will use 
t to put the seas between you and the wretch who calls 
you daughter. 

“Were he ten times your father, spurn him from you. 
and never see him again. He has been your bane an 
mine. 

“Once your loving Guardian, 
“ARTHUR ROMAINE.” 


“ Am Tmad, Martha?—or what does all this mean?” 
the poor girl cried. 

Martha told her distinctly what she had seen, to 
which narrative Laura listened with trembling awe. 

‘“* But read the other letter,” she said. 

Laura took oP one, in a well-known handwriting, 
and read it slowly: 


“Sir ARrTHUR:—My vengeance is now in full swing 
against you and soe lord. My daughter has been 
brought up from her birth as the heir of the chieftain 
of your house, as your pet, and the future wife of your 


son. 

“She has been the cause of murder and disgrace, and 
now she can be no longer useful, As she weakly re- 
fuses to carry out my plans, I withdraw her to her 
original obscurity. 

“She was only a means toanend. The fool has re- 
fused to be my tool any longer, and I crush her. 

“She has only known the truth since the first day of 
your elder son’s return. 

“T now send you the real Laura Wilmot, with un- 
doubted proofs of her identity. I wish you joy of her. 
She has been brought up well, at an excellent school, 
as you see. 

*But she has been taught to believe her father and 
mother her natural enemies; it has been explained to 
her that she was deserted at her birth, and that you, 
ber guardians take her back only because you are 
‘orced to. 

“My child was born a fortnight after the daughter of 
Lady Laura, and was delivered to your agent by ha 
Dewsberry. Jane, the favorite nurse, was in my pay. 
To me was given the daughter of mine enemy. 

“JT court every inquiry. But I suppose you will see 
the likeness. hy my offspring should be so like the 
real Laura, I cannot say; but so it is. 

“My daughter must pay the penalty of her folly and 
disobedience. Had she been faithful and true to me, I 
would not have disturbed her in a position to which 
she was more suited by education than the real Simon 
Pure. 

“My vengeance is not slaked yet. In the very mo- 
mamta Tans fondest triumph tremble. My quiver is 


notexhausted. “ JOSEPH BRADSTOCK. 
“(L. R.)” 


Laura laid her head on the table, and wept bit- 


terly. 

Martha read the letters carefully, : 

She did so with a keen and critical examination, 
which might have been characteristic of a lawyer. 

““My dear,” she said, gently, after a time, “are 
you ready to talk?” 

“Miserable wretch that I am,” cried the girl; “ of 
what avail is Ppeeiugt. 

“Much. In the first place, put away this money.” 

“Money!” gasped Laura, clutching at the check; 
“money from him. Let me tear it to pieces.” 

“And suffer an impostor to reign in your stead,” 
said the old woman, calmly, “and allow a villain to 
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go unpunished, Put away the money, and listen to 
me.” 

Laura mechanically locked up the check, and 
turned to Martha. 

‘Describe this Bradstock to me.” 

Laura did. 

“The unhung villain! Now, I know that you are 
my lost Laura’s child. There can be no deception 
about the matter,. Rely upon it, you have not 1 
age enough in his hands; so he is about indeed to 

ry a genuine tool.”’ 

“You mean—” 

“That this girl is really his daughter, though how 
she should, resemble you so exactly is wondrous. 
One thing, this wretch is related to Sir Arthur, and 
sO Was Lady Laura; there may be, then, a family re- 
semblance.” 

‘And you really believe that I am not—not this 
man’s child?” 

“You are the exact image of your mother at your 
OP aiid the other is only a counterfeit,” cried 

artha, 


“But even if yop are right, and I am in reality her 
whom you think me to be, how can it be proven?” 
urged Laura, 


You were given to me as a babe. I kept you in 
sight for eleven months, and I can scarcely doubt 
that you grew up the image of your mother. By me 

ou were given over to Sir Arthur Romaine and a 
adylike personage, who was to take care of you un- 
til your sixth year. My orders came from my mas- 
ter, your father.”’ 

“But—but—this man—this Bradstock, who calls 
himself my father?” 

“The enemy of your house, the bitter, savage foe 
of Sir Arthnr Romaine, the sworn hater of your fa- 
ther, the cause of all the misery your mother has 
endured justly or unjustly. If, then, you will act 
with me, we will place you in your rightful post, 
punish the wicke ,» and expose deceit and treach- 


ery.” 

vy will do all you wish,” 

“Then lef us now have some tea, and enter into 
full particulars as to the course to be pursued,” 
urged the homely woman. 

t was very late that night when the two retired. 

Next day Laura, dressing herself with unusual 
elegance, drove, accompanied by her nurse to the 
bank. 

The sum to be received would have excited sus- 
picion had she gone to fetch it shabbily dressed and 
on foot. 

She looked very much like herself, only some- 
what haughtier, when she entered the bank, and 
went up to the same desk she had been to once with 
her guardian. 

She presented the check for two thousand pounds, 

The clerk bowed, asked the usual questions, and 
then handed her the notes, after the rather long pro- 
cess of entering the numbers had been gone through, 

Laura then returned to her carriage, hired, of 
course, and dismissed it. 

Their next visit was to a lawyer’s office, where 
Martha had a nephew in the character of an ar- 
ticled clerk. 

Being sent for, he came out, and was delighted to 
see her, bowed to the handsome young lady, and 
asked their business, 

An honest, safe, and not too expensive detective— 
one who could be thoroughly trusted. 

Peter Ridley declared he knew just the thing, and 
it being just about his dinner-hour, offered to escort 
them to the humble abode of Mr. Daniel Philip. 

His offer was pe la and a quarter of an hour 
later he introduced them to the gentleman in ques- 
Hoa, Secon a couple of rooms in a very d 
court, 

He was a burly man, with no marked characteris- 
tic about him, but an intelligent face, and very keen, 
gray eyes. 

e Waited until Ridley was gone, and then asked 
their business. 

Tt was important and complicated, and would take 
time to explain, 

The stout man looked at his watch. 

“Tam engaged now,” he said, 

“Can you,” replied Martha, after s 
Laura, ‘can you come to us this evening?” 

“With pleasure,” he said, and took down their 
name and address ina book. 

* he wrote, Laura laid a ten-pound note on the 
book. 

“A retaining fee,I think you call it,’ she said, 
with a sickly smile. 

Mr. Daniel Philip looked up with a shrewd smile. 

“T see you mean business,” he said. 

That evening the detective came, and found a cozy 
little supper for himself, with tea for the ladies on a 
separate table, to which meal, and some brandy and 
water, he did ample justice. 

Then he filled self a second glass, and took out 
his note book, 

“Whatever your business may be,” he said, “tell 


ing to 


me the whole story—reserv: nothing, con 
nothing, and adding nothing. lect that my pro- 
fession is one of secrecy, and that what in 


this room will never go beyond. Should I be unable 
to serve you, I shall tear the materials from my note 
book, and forget the facts related.” 

“T will tell you all,” said Laura, and began, 

Nothing was hidden and concealed, not even her 
vague suspicions. 

Necessarily, the murder of Edith Woodville was 
gone into, - 

Only then did the detective’s eyes twinkle, but he 
successfully concealed all emotion, 

He turned to the elder woman. 

“Mine is a solemn tale, but it must be told. Mind 
yous T am violating faith—breaking earnest words, 

ut for a good purpose, I trust to your honor.” 

** T have pledged my word,” he said, adding to him- 
self—‘‘if this only puts me on the track of the Wood- 
ville murder, it is something.” 

And so Martha told her story. 

The long and elaborate explanation given to the 
detective will be recorded in ii Broa! plac 


It was equally surprising to 
gent officer, 


« . CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE NEW CLAIMANT. 
We must now return to Leighton Grange. Sir Ar- 
thur Romaine, since the voluntary departure of Laura 
from his home, had been a changed man, 


ura and the intelli- 
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The murder of Edith Woodville, with its attendant 
suspicious circumstances, the charge made against 
Frank, dismissed, as it were, for want of evidence, 
had powerfully aifected his feelings, 

His love for the daughter of his house—adopted 
first, and by marriage be made his own—was so 
great, so tender, so absorbing, that her flight was in- 

eed a severe blow. 

That she fled from a marriage with George because 
of any suspicion of his guilt was a matter that never 
entered his head. 

The heir, to his ancient name and honors was, in 
his eyes, Bs Sepa in truth and loyalty, and this, there- 
fore, could be no reason. 

What could she méan about herself?” 

Painful and mysterious as were the reasons which 
had placed her in his hands almost from babyhood, 
thes could cast no slur upon herself. 

Even if any one had told her the naked truth, how- 
ever wretched and miserable personally, it could not 
affect her individually. 

What, then, was the explanation of her sudden and 
a ear est ieht? 

bh M tender dove," he said to himself, ‘who can 
have been playing on your fears—on your credulity?” 

As he knew nothing of the presence of the tramp, 
or of his interviews with Laura, of course he had not 
the slightest clue to the series of foul machinations 
which were undermining his family honor, and 
threatening to blast the happiness of both hig sons. 

When, therefore, the counterpart of Lav@® pre- 
sented herself at the Grange, and the baronet was 
ibeg to understand who the girl really was who had 

een foisted on him as the real Laura Wilmot, his 
passion knew no bounds, 

His rage was equally against the girl and her 
father, whose detestable antecedents, whose villain- 
a paneer had already caused misery enough in the 

‘amily. 

Could he have believed the girl wholly innocent of 
any part in her father’s schemes he would have par- 
doned her freely, but her own letter condemned her, 
i She knew then the truth, and had willfully deceived 
nim. 

No wonder, therefore, when her counterpart pre- 
sented herself, she should be received with open 
arms. 

We have said counterpart, but this word requires 
some explanation. 

She was decidedly like our Laura, as, despite sus- 
picion and obloquy, we shall continue to call her. 

She was taller, however, rounder, fuller, and more 
developed as a woman; her hair was of a darker 
tinge, and her whole movements those apparently of 
an older woman, just the difference probably be- 
tween a girl brought up in a warm climate and one 
nurtured in our colder and more rigorous region, 

Where our Laura was gentle and retiring she was 
haughty and imperious, and though there was an 
unmistakable ring in the voices which a sharp ear 
could recognize, the one was soft as becometh a 
woman, the other a little more quick and command- 


ing. 
‘ rv soon as the astounded Sir Arthur Romaine had 


read her credentials he fell back in a chair gasping 
for breath, 

The gir] in her traveling-dress was seated in an arm- 
chair, looking at him strangely under her beauti- 
fully-penciled eyebrows. 

**So,’’ gasped the baronet, ‘‘ you are my ward; the 
one who has fled was an impostor.” 

‘So it’s explained to me,” was the cold reply. 

“Why have you never shown yourself before?” he 
returned, 

“T have been taught to hate all my relatives—to 
look upon myself as basely deserted by father, 
mother, and others in favor of another girl, more 
amiable, probably,’’ she replied, 

oS wy then, have you come here now?” cried the 
amaz Sir Arthur. 

“Because the man who passed himself as m 
father hitherto, told me I was quite primed peat f 
for his vengeance, and having been taught from my 
birth one lesson, would not easily unlearn it.” 

“ Poor girl—you will soon find how basely we have 
been ned. IT have yet to learn how and why a 
false Laura has been palmed upon us. The way we 
have treated her is a sufficient refutation of his 
calumnies—the foul fiend, the hideous calumniator. 
I beg pardon for using such language in your pres- 
ence, You came alone?” 

“The person who wrote to you accompanied me 
to the station, and put me in the fly,” she replied. 

The baronet bounded to his feet, turned deadly 
pale, and shook all over. 

“The execrable villain,” he gasped, ‘‘ he has dared 
to show himself.”’ 

He could say no more, but sunk back nearly faint- 
ing in his chair. 

n a minute or two he revived, and rung the bell, 
summoning the housekeeper. * 

That person came hurrying in and was told to see 
Miss Laura Wilmot to her apartments. 

The good woman stared, 

“We have been imposed upon, Mrs. Barton; the 
young person who has hitherto resided here under 
that name was not what she seemed. Let her name 
be mentioned no more.” 

The woman was too dumbfounded to speak, but 
obeyed the baronet in silence. 

The fly was rged, the luggage taken up- 
stairs, and the new arrival installed as Laura Wilmot 
in the house of Sir Arthur Romaine. 

The housekeeper, promising that dinner would be 
ready in an hour, gave her tea, and offered to assist 
her to dress, 

Truly when ready to 

was not only radiantly 
sessed. 
_ Her low dress, her bare arms and the profusion of 
jewelry showed at once how different had been her 
education from that of our Laura, the supposed 
daughter of J aga Bradstock. 

Though in his heart of hearts, the baronet still se- 
cretly yearned for the sweet, gentle girl who had so 
won his heart, George Romaine was pertocey ceased 
by the radiant beauty who presented h before 
him; her color hightened by emotion, her air queen- 
ly and voluptuous. . 

George, during his travels, had been very much of 
a roue. 

A woman’s mind and character were a matter of 
ndinerenon to him, so that the outward form was 

lovely, 


0 down to that meal, she 
utiful, but quite self-pos- 
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To him, a Cleopatra was worth all the sweet Eng- 
lish-bred girls, who combine beauty with innocence 
and modesty. 

But, full-blown as was the new Laura, her conver- 
sation was refined and elegant. She had read much 
that does not constitute the education of an English 
girl; but it had only filled her mind with imagery 
and power of description. 

Her earlier years had been spent in Italy; her lat- 
ter in a school in the south of France, where, how- 
ever, her English had been most carefully preserved, 

George, who was both a good. French and Italian 
scholar, was delighted at. the prospect of airing his 
languages, 

When the young lady retired to her own apart- 
ments, Sir Arthur, with a deep sigh, asked his son 
what he thought of the young lady. ; 

“Superb! glorious!” cried the young man, drain- 
ing a bumper to her health. 

“Then I suppose I shall have no command to lay 
on you here?” continued his father, 

“Well, I think not—if the young lady were agreea- 
ble, [ would marry her to-morrow,” was the enthu- 
siastic reply. 

“Her credentials, as T have already told you, are 
unimpeachable—and yet, how has arisen this extra- 
ordinary likeness is yet a mystery.” : 

“ Likeness! I can seareely see any!” exclaimed 
George. 

“Because you like not the self-retiring lily, but the 
rose,” said Sir Arthur, sadly. ‘* Well, well, there 
must be no mistake this time.”’ 


* CHAPTER XXXV, 
A NEW ARRIVAL, 

Bur though the baronet strove all he could to rouse 
himself to action, he could not. Something, he 
scarcely knew what, weighed “rr his spirits. 

The haughty and imperious beauty treated them 
with the utmost respect; but there was an under- 
current, they could well see. 

The sinister teachings of their enemy, of the foe 
thegdoasned as much as they despised, done its 
work. 

Sir Arthur admired his ward, and wished to love 
her for her parents’ sake; but the feeling was not 
spontaneous. 

With regard to the son, the slight tinge of coldness 
with which she received his advances only inflamed 
his passions; and George Romaine began to be earn- 
estly, wildly, passionately, in love. 

Not with that devoted, earnest, unselfish love. 
which desires the happiness of the loved object, and 
which lasts a lifetime, but that fierce burning long- 
ing, which is summed up in the gratification of self. 

A love which sooner than any other turns to indif- 
ference, if not to hate, when once it is gratified by 
passion. 

Laura's feeli. were inscrutable, 

George was a handsome man, possessed of all the 
varnish of good society, was dashing in conversation, 
could be tender at and was, moreover, elder son 
of a baronet with a vast rent-roll. 

These were qualities, indeed, suited to an ambi-* 
tious girl, and she was truly influenced by that very 
commendable feeling. 

During her early existence she had known no men, 
Save old teachers, and the one she had been taught 
to consider as a father. 

Her education had been hard and dry. 

Kiverything had been given to accomplishments, 
—— at feelings had developed themselves un- 
checked, 

Her reading had been desultory, and contrived by 
the assistance of a treacherous female attendant. 

That it had not been of a worse quality arose from 
the fact that the proud and haughty girl rejected all 
that was gross and mean, 

She had dived, therefore, into the mysteries only of 
the better sort of French and Italian literature. 

She had never been tainted by the novels which 
serve so admirably the purpose of dragging French 
society into the mire. 

Her soul, however, had been smitten by one deep 
longing, that of being loved earnestly, passionately. 

But though she listenéd to the voice of the suitor, 
and smiled upon him, she allowed no signs of her 
real sentiments to be known. 


The messenger of our Laura had come and gone, 
and her name was mentioned no more, 

Sir Arthur Romaine had, apart from later decep- 
tions and villainies, such urgent reason for poe 
the name of the man who had acted so eruel an 
villainous a part that his name and memory were in- 
delibly branded in his thoughts as a villain. 

Having lost all sight of him for twenty years, he 
had believed him dead. 

That he would suddenly appear, casting desolation 
and ruin around, he never imagined, 

But if the baronet had allowed his heart to speak 
its greatest secret, he would have said that all else 
mene have been forgiven, save the deception: about 

ura. 

That he should have held the child of this viper to 
his bosom, and called her daughter, was of i bad 
enough; but that he should have such a child, was 
inconceivable. . 

It only added horror upon horror, as, for him to 
understand the likeness, he must believe that a girl, 
mourned as dead, drowned on her journey from 
Italy, had survived, and married his acew foe, 

Anyway, the agony was more than he could bear. 

It was undermining his health. 

There was no help for it; he must travel, but before 
he entered upon the pilgrimage of the world again, 
he must see his son and heir married. 

The baronet no longer sought to learn to love his 
future daughter-in-law. That was superfluous. 

_ It was qnite enough that Geo was completely 
in_ love with her, even to infatuation. 

He was never happy out of her society, They 
were always riding, driving, or walking together. 

No painful exp tion was entered into with 
nej —- f - 

e subject was a disagreeable one, and ‘ond a 
hint that there had been some mistake wists tet 
ey little was said. 

any people liked the new Miss Wilmot best. She 
was what slangy girls call “ jolly.” 

_Two or three months passed away, during which 
time nothing occurred of any importance, 

Then the London season approached, and the 
course of proceeding was discussed. 


Sir Arthur wanted them to go up to town an en- 
gaged couple, so that society might not deprive him 
of a daughter to whose presence he was every day 
more and more accustomed, 

But George had. grown timid, diffident, and doubt- 
ful of his own merits. ; 

Still he persevered, and gm nih determined to pass 
the Rubicon, and make the trial, 

Meanwhile, Laura had become accustomed to the 
life she led. | R 

To see her in that superb chamber, seated in an 
arm-chair before a cheval glass, gazing at her own 
superb form and lovely features, one might have 
thought her like Narcissus, in love with her own 
charms. 98 

She was simply musing. 

“Coward heart!’ she murmured, “I came here 
for stern vengeanee—to carry into this home the fire- 
brand of desolation and retribution, and my weak 
soul is yielding to the blandishments of love. Poor 
Sir Arthur, to know is to respect; while handsome 
George—only he does not_ know it—is winning me to 
him every hour, What is to be done? Put off the 
evil day as long as possible. But, when the time 
comes, how can I refuse him? 

She. wiped a tear or two from her eyes, which 
would, indeed, have been pearly drops ‘to George 
Romaine, 

*T love him,” she gasped forth, after a time; 
“ves, it is of no use to hide this from myself, 
Where, then, will if end?” 

She sighed deeply, 

“Ts it for this I came here; is this the way I keep 
a solemn oath? Traitor to your origin, is this your 
boasted strength of mind? But, hush, let me as- 
sume a calm I can never feel again—some one 
comes.” 

A discreet knock at the door followed, and then 
her own maid, late our Laura’s, entered. 

“Please, Sir Arthur wishes to speak with you in 
your own boudoir,” she said. 

“Tam quite ready,” was the reply, and the queen- 
ly young lady went down to where bir Arthur with a 

ushed face awaited her. 

“T am so to disturb you, my dear”—he never 
called her darling—** but I have some very important 
news to communicate.’’ 

“Indeed, of what kind?” 

“Nothing disagreeable, or that will alter your ar- 
rangements muc! ‘Your father has come to claim 

ou. 

“To take me away,” she cried, with a voice so 
hollow, a face so ghastly, that the baronet hurried to 
help her to a chair. 

“Are you so sorry to leave us?”’ he said, in a kind, 
but surprised tone. “If I may be allowed to allude 
e 80 delicate a subject, I suppose it will not be for 
jong? 

Laura looked at him with such bewildered, terror- 
stricken eyes, that he was compelled to explain. 

“T forgot, my dear, that you have neverseen your 
father—neyer even heard his name,” the baronet 
went on. ‘ You have been purposely left in igno- 
rance. Prepare to love him, however, for he is noble 
and good,” 

Any one who had seen the relief that came over 
that countenance would have indeed been puzzled to 
comprehend her motives, 

Your father is the Earl of Tiston, who, for 
reasons unnecessary to explain, has lived in retire- 
ment for nineteen years. He has never seen you; 
but in some inexplicable way he has been reminded 
of your existence, and has come to claim you.” 

"My father—EKar! of Liston?” she faltered. 

“Yes; and my cousin, Laura Romaine; so that 
you are doubly dear as a relative and, may I say it? 
—as my eldest son’s future wife.” 

Laura trembled all over—her color came and 
went, and, energetic as she was, she appeared ready 
to faint. 4 

“Take me to my father,” she said, in a low 
tone. ““We can speak of other matters at a future 


ie. 
“Come!” he said, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Yes, he had come to claim her—the recluse of 
nineteen years—who had been roused from his 
apathy by the event which we have already record- 

or and in which our Laura played so prominent a 
part. 

For days, and weeks, and months, he had rebelled 

‘ainst the idea. 

‘ad he not sworn never to see the offspring of his 
frail and faithless wife? = 

Had he not vowed to live and die in ignorance of 
her fate and future? . 

But he had seen her—he was sure—he was per- 
suaded of it; and now his soul yearned to be re- 
united to her. 

Tt must be! - 

He must gaze on that fair face again. His child— 
no matter what the faults or crimes of her mother! 

With this view, he announced to his astonished 
steward that his seclusion: was over; and it was an- 
nounced in the fashionable journals that the Earl of 
Liston had returned from abroad, and was about to 
oh poem his 4 posites A sigan 2 és x ‘ 

avi en re’ wn and country 
house, he hurried away & the residence of Sir Ar- 
thur. The baronet received him as one risen from 
the dead. 

Tt was just after breakfast, and the master of the 
house had retired to his study. 

_After a few congratulations, the earl asked to see 
his daughter. 

“Old friend,” said Arthur, “before we RO any fur- 
ther, allow me one hour to tell you how I have ac- 
quitted myself of the charge.” 

The earl nodded. 

The baronet told his story up to the point where 
the second Laura appeared: 

“Great God!” cried the unhappy earl, ‘do you 
mean to tell me that the lovely vision who saved me 
from the murderous assault of that demonin human 
shape—our foul, unnatural foe—was his own daugh- 
te a 
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“T do not understand.” 

“T had forgotten—” said the earl, ahd then ex- 
Beined she event which had roused him after years 
of apathy. 

eg arigel, truly,”’ responded the baronet, “as 
pure and lovely as her mother was or appeared; 
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but still the child of this monstrous villain, and, I 
fear me, of poor Maria, whom we thought drowned!” 

* Heaven forgive me; but I am sorry I ever left 
my seclusion. fell, well—this girl—” 

‘Is right royal in her beauty; more queeniy, more 
developed; you will be proud of her, indeed,” 
urged the baronet; “she is, indeed, all’ a father 
could wish.” 

“ Bring her to me.” 

As we are already aware, the baronet was absent 
some little time. hen he returned, it was with 
Laura, under her best auspices, blushing, timid, and 
resplendent. 

he father’s heart bounded within him. She was 
not what he expected, but still she was all a parent 
could ask. 

“Dear child,” he said, in.a yoice of feep emotion, 
“T do not ask affeetion from one whom T haye de- 
serted so long; but at all events you shall no longer 
be ignored and neglected. My motives are too pain- 
ful to explain—but be assured I will do my best to 
make up for the past.” 

She looked up at him, at his noble face and beam- 
ing eyes; and felt that such a man was indeed the 
one she should like to call father, . 

aE not make excuses to me—indeed do not,” she 
said, in a richly musical voice, ‘I am only too proud 
to own you for a father. T have been as Had up all 
my life among strangers, until I entered this house, 
at all events.’ 

‘But you are happy here; my old friend has been 
what he always was?” 

“ All that is kind and good—” = 

But ere these words were spoken Sir Arthur Ro- 
maine had glided out of the room, leaving the father 
and daughter alone, 

We will ourselves cast a vail over what passed be- 
tween the reunited parent and child. « 

But when once more before dinner the girl was 
alone in her chamber waiting for her maid, the mask 
of herr fell off, and the face was jaded and 


d. 

“How will it all end?” she said, clasping her hands 
tagether, “ a home, a father; and if I choose a hus- 
band. Why am Iso sorely tried?—I, who am as in- 
nocent as a babe,” 

It was with difficulty she restrained the bitter tears 
of anguish, and prepared to dress for dinner, 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
THE PROPOSAL. 


THAT evening after dinner the two old friends re- 
mained in long and earnest conversation. 

There was much in the past that was painful, 
much that was doubtful and mysterious. 

Sir Arthur had steadily refused all his life to be- 
lieve the earl justified in his conduct to his wife, 

He had urged that there must be some inexplicable 
blunder which, had pRepen temper been observed on 
both sides, would have been explained. 

The husband had been passionate and suspicious, 
believing the insinuations of a coward Iago, while 
the wife had been indignant and haughty. 

Then had happened between husband and wife 
one of those scenes which are never forgiven, never 
forgotten. 

Probably a ye of what neneenct was a misun- 
derstanding, but they had parted never to meet 
again. 

As, however, the earl was in no mood to admit 
himself in the wrong, in however slight a degree, the 
baronet evaded that. of the question. 

But only to rousé the other’s passion in the wildest 
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The earl, like Sir Arthur, believed the man they 
spoke of to have been long since dead, 

Little did they imagine he had been lying a verita- 
ble snake in the grass, biding his time to fall wpon 
them with a refinement of vengeance that as. yet 
even they had no conception of, 

“One mystery to me is, how he possessed himself 
of your ¢ d,”’ said the baronet, 

“Tt must have been by the connivance of Esther 
Drake, the nurse I so much trusted. That woman 
did bg iat though such was my grief and despair 
at the time that I took little note of Saye: She 
was supposed to have confided the child to Mrs, 
Dewsberry.” . 

“From whom I received her,” continued Sir A»- 
thur. “I was accompanied by my present house- 
keeper, who, aided by nurses, looked after her until 
the age of six, when I placed her at the-school where 
she remained until sixteen, How the fiend must 
have chuckled!” 

* But how did he get the money? Why did he de- 
fer his vengeance? I should have thought his hate 
would have been chiefly aimed at your sons.” 

* And has he not struck them both?” 

The ear! looked inquiringly. 

The baronet then explained more Sule autasnR 
for the first time to the murder of Edith Woodyille. 
The earl listened with breathless attention to the 
whole story, but made little remark. 

“The cold-blooded malignity of that man is be- 
yond belief,” he said, when the baronet had ceased ; 
“doubtless he was at the bottom of Frank's arrest.” 

“But Frank-never explained his letter to the girl,” 
said his father, coldly. 

“And yet he loved this other,” sighed the earl. 
“Tt is all inexplicable to me,” 

Meanwhile a very different scene was taking place 
in the music-room, 

Very soon after dinner George Romaine had risen 
oan table, = re, out on the lawn under 

retense of enjoying a cigar. 

y It was only a eee however, as his first task 
wee 32) discover whither the Lady Laura’ Wilmot had 
re 4 5 

He suspected the music-room, and having reached 
the window opening on the lawn, had peered in. 
Bhs was there reclining on & couch, and deeply 
thinking. 

George coughed slightly, and pushed open the 


window. v . 7 

“May I come in, cousin mine?” he said, in a soft, 
melodious voice, Such as few had ever heard him 
speak. 

ne Certainly—1 had quite forgotten the new rela- 
tionship,” she A dent in rather jocund tones. 

George took advantage of the’ permission to enter 
and close the window. 

Lady Laura had half risen, and was now seated 
instead of reclining. 
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George placed himself on a chair beside her. He 
was very grave, eyen pale for him. 

His eyes, however, heamed with perfectly lurid 
fire as he gazed upon the splendid form and ripe 
beauties of his cousin. 

She lowered hers and waited. 

“You have found a father,” he began, “and will 
be leaving-us soon, I suppose, to mix in the fashion- 
able circles of society.” 

“I ira so.” 7 - 

“But, Lady Laura,” he continued, ‘this means a 
great deal more than you appear to imagine, As it 
is, you have been content with the plain habits of a 
country house, Courts and. grand people may 
change your ideas.” 

‘““In what way?” 

‘*My father had hoped,” he said, “ that you might 
be induced to be the mistress of this poor house.” 

“Your father has hoped?” replied Lady Laura, 
flaunting with her fan. 

“Laura, do not misunderstand me,” cried the 
young man, warmly, “Tlove you. T have not trav- 
eled and lived to seven-and-twenty without taking 
fancies to women—it would not be natural; but | 
have ever railed at love as a folly and absurdity. 
When my father spoke of marriage, I recognized the 
necessity, as the heir of his house and title; but I ap- 
proached the subject with fear and dread. Now—” 

‘**But you loved the other Laura,” she said, co- 
quettishly; ** just a little.” 

“Frankly, not a bit. I consented to the union 
simply to please my father. Now, however, I see 
my folly, She was a vapid beauty, gentle and 
pleasing enough, but with nothing in her to subju- 
gate a man. You, my glorious queen, have come. 
been seen, and conquered, Lady Laura, it is absurd 
to talk of laying my name and fortune at your feet, 
for you are richer, nobler, than I am; but I love you, 
and on my bended knees ask you to be my wife.’ 

How the girl’s heart leaped; how the hot blood 
coursed through her veins; how her bosom heaved 
at this, to her, almost unexpected triumph. 

“Tt appears to me to be a family matter, already 
settled,’’ was, however, her cold and pettish an- 
swer. 

“You accept me, then, without love,” he said, in 
a voice of deep dejection. 

Lady Laura could have laughed in the young man’s 
face. 

“T aecept you asmy future husband,” was her re- 
ply in words; “‘as for the love and aifection which 
you require, T leave time to show you my real senti- 
ments, 

George now burst out into a rhapsody of elo- 
quence, such as only real passion, whether ethereal- 
ized or not, can put into the mouth of man, and 
spoke so eloquently, that at the end of a quarter of 
an hour the proud beauty was clasped to his bosom, 
was weeping in his arms, and had submitted, with 
perfect resignation, to the first kiss of love. 

When she retired to her room, She was the affi- 
anced wife®fgher hereditary and deadly foe, and she 
loved him, 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE LONDON SEASON. 

‘Tre long-lost Laura, restored so miraculously to a 
father’s love—to the endearments of a guardian, and 
the passionate affection of a suitor, was, indeed, 
elated, and appeared to float in the seventh heaven 
of delight. - be 

Despite the assertions of the evil spirit of her 
race, she had not, during her period of school and 
convent existence, seen much of the luxuries of 
life. 

She had been to pretty good schools, but the man 
who held her fate in his hand had not always pos- 
sessed money. 

Latterly, ce the’ commencement of our narra- 
tive, she had, for reasons of her own, been placed at 
an expensive finishing-school. 

But what was this to the glowing excitement, of 
society, of London, with its balls, its parties, its 
opera boxes, its royal levees, and its state balls. 

The new Laura was roused to a perfect fever of 
expectation, and every other thought was crushed 
beneath the'ardent desire to shine amid the galaxy 
of beauties who would enjoy the wild pleasures of a 
first season. 

Many forget the machine which does duty for a 
heart grows cold, and memory fails to reproduce the 
past; but all who can cast back their recollections 
know what a fist ball, a first theater, and, above all, 
a first season is to the young, the wealthy, and the 
ambitious. 

The new Laura was, therefore, in raptures when 
she found herself in a palatial home, refurnished and 
redecorated from dining-room to garret, out of the 
enormous savings of seventeen and more years. 

To her it was all a fairy dream. 

The actual gorgeous splendor of the establish- 
ment, the retinue of servants, the horses and car- 
riages, were enough to turn the head of any unac- 
customed young person. 

ae it was the dress which finally took away her 
breath. 

‘To have an unlimited credit with the most fashion- 
able artistes in costume, ete., was too much for a 
daughter of Eve. _ 

Lady Laura was in the seventh heaven of delight. 

The return of the earl to society with a handsome 
daughter, sole heiress of all his possessions, created 
a furore in London society. 

All the eligible young men began to look forward 
to an introduction; and elder sons, who had wasted 
their immediate substance on the turf, the board of 
green cloth, and fashionable balleriennes, thought 
that, after all, matrimony, with a very large rent- 
roll, was not such a bad speculation. . 

During his seclusion from society, his lordship’s 
steward had made extensive purchases, so that the 
estates, which were Sinentailed; largely exceeded 
those which, with the title, must go to Sir Arthur 
Romaine, the nearest collateral. 

The engagement between Lady Laura and George 
Romaine was, as a matter of course, kept a strict se- 
cret in London, it not being usual for such private 
arrangements to be made until the latter end of a 
young lady’s first season, 

When, however, Lady Laura had been 
two balls and garden parties, the attentions of 
George Romaine were sufficiently marked to create a 
twitter in that congress of a few thousand beings 
which calls itself the world. 


one or 


LEIGHTON ‘GRANGE. 


As the elder son of the baronet was himself a 
“reat catch,” all the marriageable young ladies, 
not already “‘ ticketed,” were up in arms, 

As a matter of course, Lady Laura in consequence 
became the rage. 

There was one person upon whom the announce- 
ment of this new luminary in the fashionable world 
fell with surprise. 

Frank Romaine, after the most assiduous attempts 
to discover the retreat of the girl of his heart, had 
ee up his quarters for a short time with the young 
awyer, 

On his recovery, after a vain attempt to search out 
the mystery of her disappearance, he determined to 
ay London, 

lis private property from his mother, the usual 
portion for a younger son, was ample to his wants. 

He took up some elegant and even luxurious quar- 
ters, after which he determined to commence a 
regular search for his lost Laura, 

He knew how she had obtained her situation with 
Lady Wilford, and accordingly made a tour of all the 
offices in London which profess to supply families 
with governesses, companions, and the like. 

He had assumed the position of a gentleman 
searching for an English lady to go out to a Russian 
family. 

But though he searched every book, and spent 
many and many a guinea, he found no clue to the 
whereabouts of the young girl. 

It was the morning after one of these futile ae 
ditions that he carelessly turned over the pages of a 
fashionable journal. 


Suddenly his cheek paled, his lips quivered, and 
his eyes stared in wild astonishment as he read to 
himself: 

“ Arrived 


in Grosvenor’ capers from Leighton 
Grange, the Earl of Liston and Lady Laura Wilmot 
Romaine, Sir Arthur, and Mr, George Romaine.” 

Lady Laura Romaine, 

This, then, was the mystery. 

The girl whom his father had brought up was the 
eee and heiress of the elder branch of their 
1ouse, 

Her father had appeared and claimed her. This 
then explained her cruel desertion of the man she 
had promised to marry, and whom she professed to 
love. g 

Tt was a terrible and cruel blow. 

From the position in which he was placed he was 
precluded from visiting her. , 

His father’s orders were perenyptory. 

Unless he contrived to clear up he mystery of the 
murder of Edith Woodville he should never more be 
son of his. 

‘ Still he must at any risk both see and speak with 
er. 

Like the rest of the world of London, the mysteri- 
ous substitution of one Laura for another had never 
reached his ears. 

It was a family secret which no servant would ever 
allude to among strangers, 

At first Frank Romaine thought of writing and de- 
manding an explanation, But pride forbade. 

Though the house she resided in was the earl’s, still 
his father and brother were inmates of it, and he 
could not hold any communication with those who 
even suspected him. 

Affected to suspect, him, he Rey believed in one 
case; for he, too, believed in his inmost soul that 
George Romaine was the author of the guilty deed, 

What, then, was to be done became the burning 
question nearest his heart, 

To lurk about the house, to waylay her in the parks, 
as meeting her in society was out of the question, 
was all that was left him. 

But unless he acted the spy, or employed one, the 
task was difficult. © 

Something, however, must be done, especially as a 
faint rumor reached his ears that a marriage was 
talked of between the lovely daughter of the Earl of 
Liston and her cousin George Romaine. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE STATE BALL, 

Frank RomArsr had been presented at court, and 
had he left his name and address at the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s, would have come in for his fair share of 
royal invitations, 

ut he wished not for society, ey. when he 
was on all occasions liable to meet his estranged rel- 
atives. - 

His acquaintances were few, especially young men 
he had known in Paris. 

Among those with wham, he had what is called a 
smoking acquaintance wa8'a young gentleman con- 
nected with the French embassy, who was home on 
leave of absence, 

He was slightly unwell, and glad of a friend to call 
in and chat. 

One evening Frank Romaine, sick of his own com- 
pany, and of always dwelling upon one subject, went 
early in the evening to see the young gentleman, 
Stephen Carteret by name. 

e found him staring with affected horror at a full 
court dress, which lay upon chairs before him, 

“Well, what is the matter?’ said Frank, half 
amused at bis whimsical appearance. 

“Tf any one thinks I am going to put on those 
things, even at her Majesty’s command, to-night, 
they are very much mistaken,” cried the languid ex- 
quisite, 

“Where are you expected to go?’ asked Frank, 
seating himself. ¥ 

“To the state ball. Yonder is the invitation, or 
rather the command.” 

* You are not going?” 

“Certainly not. My neryes are not equal to the 
task. I have got some excellent cigars, a not too 
stupid novel, which, with coffee and brandy, will dis- 
sipate the blues.”’ 

*I would give something to be in your place,” 
mused Frank, 

hae ies gon you? T ere never beans, the 
omcials know no y of m siognomy, and one 
court dress is like @hether.™ > pre) 

“My dear Carteret, do you know that in all proba- 
bility you will be conferring an inestimable favor on 
me?” exclaimed Frank. 

~ Lady, T suppose?” 

“Yes” : 


“Phen 0, in heaven’s name,” he said, 
Frank was naturally impulsive. He knew that 
these state balls are, despite the ample room which 
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may be found, sérious crushes, and that in this dress 
he was not likely to excite much observation. 

He accordingly accepted his friend’s offer, and re- 
tiring to his bedroom, proceeded, with the assistance 
of the other’s valet, to attire himself. 

When he reappeared, the other could not help 
laughing. 

“Why, your own father would not know you,” he 
exclaimed. 

“Just what T wish,” was the inward thought of 
Frank Romaine, 

Some further conversation followed, and then, the 
time having arrived, the carriage which was to have 
carried the young attache to the palace of his sover- 
ole, took Frank, in his disguise. 

nen his card was taken up and he was free amid 
the dazzling crowd, he recovered his calmness, and 
schooled himself to the task he had undertaken. 

Wandering about like an_uneasy spirit, avoiding 
every familiar face, neither dancing nor speaking to 
apy one, Frank would assuredly have excited atten- 
tion but for the crowd. 

But wherever he went, no sign of Laura. 

At Jast that solemn moment, supper-time, came 
round, and Frank determined to make a search 
through every room. 

For some time he failed, but at length, after the 
lapse of a quarter of an hour, he saw the lady he was 
in search of leave one of the supper-rooms, leaning 
heavily on the arm of his brother tar Ne 

She was evidently very much affected by the heat, 

His heart beating wildly, he watched them with 
fierce and wandering eyes. 

George led her to the great picture gallery and 
placed her in an arm-chair, 
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“Tf you will remain here ten minutes,” he said, “I - 


will procure you a glass of wine, or an ice. 
per-room was warm.” 

“Thank you,”’ said the lady. 

The elder brother hurried away, while Frank, pale, 


The sup- 


slow, and resolute, advanced to the side of the splen-, 


did beauty, whose eyes were dreamily closed. 
“Laura Wilmot!” he said, in a hoarse voice. 

“Look up!” : 
She raised her countenance to his and looked 


amazed, 

“Sir,” she cried, “ this familiarity—” 

“Good heaven, am I going, mad? Are you not my 
afflanced wife, and am T not Frank Romaine?” 

“T am Lady Laura Wilmot Romaine,” she said, 
sweetly, ‘but I never saw you before. The young 
lady you knew has, unfortunately for her, proved to 
be an impostor !"’ 


CHAPTER XL, 


THE MASK FALLS, 


“T sre at once you are not my Laura,” said Frank, 
wildly, ‘‘Pardon the error; I am, I suppose, your 
cousin, Some day I may explain further, Would it 
be asking too great a favor to request you not to 
mention my presence?” 

“Certainly not, if it will oblige you.” 

Frank bowed low, and, his whole being quivering 
with excitement and astonishment, he hurried away, 
and guided by officials, whom he was careful to 
question as to his proper course, went away, not 
very much edified by his first state ball. 

oo much in a whirl of excitement to keep his 
promise to return to his friend, he hurried home, 
and, exchanging his borrowed plumes for a more 
sober garb, he sat for some time trying in vain to 
comprehend two things—the amazing likeness be- 
tween the two girls, and the meaning of his Laura 
being called an impostor, 


But, weary his heated brain as he would, he could 
find no solution of the extraordinary mystery which 
the whole question involved, and at last fell into a 


deep and dreamless slumber, to awaken more amaaed 
than ever. 


Never had this young girl, fresh from school and 
convent, been lifted to such a pinnacle of delight as 
upon this occasion. 

As Lady Mary Wortley Montague said of her being 
elected at eight years old a member of the Kit-Cat 
Club, and praised for her wit and beauty, pleasure 
was too poor a word to express her sentiments; 
never again throughout her whole life did she pass 
80 happy an evening. 

She danced with the leading prince of the ball- 
room; she was feted and complimented by poets, 

atriots, and statesmen, and she came away utterly 

ewildered with joy and pride. 

George Romaine, too, was certainly far‘gone in 
love. asides, his vanity was delighted at the ad- 
miving notice that was taken of the lady of his 

eart, 

It was something to be the chosen of the belle of 
the season. 

Reaction set in, howeyer, as the pair drove home 
in the same carriage with their respective parents. 

Lady Laura Romaine was tired and sleepy. 

Few words were, therefore, exchanged, and after 
a hasty good-night the whole party went off to their 
respective beds. 

Laura’s maid was sleepin 
woke up, and prepared to 

ress, 

First, however, she placed some letters on a salver, 
near to her hand. 

But Laura did not touch them. 

She changed her attire to a dressing-gown, and, 
then for tad the yawning girl, closed the door, 
and bol! 

Then she rushed, pale and breathless, to where the 
letters lay, and eagerly opened one. 

The handwriting of this epistle was cily too 
familiar. x 

“You have now reached the pinnacle of your am- 
bition. To-morrow your name will appear in the 
papers as the guest of royalty. I have kept my 
promise, You must keep yours, Once you are mar- 
ried, and irretrievably a Romaine, the’ future lady 
and countess, I shall leave for America. 

“ My long-coveted revenge will have been accom- 

lished. 

- “To enable me to reside in peace in the land of 
liberty, I must have large pecuniary assistance.” 

“Of course, Once you are married, I shall be able 
to make my own terms; but, in the meantime, I am 
fearfully pushed for money, Your education, and 
the carrying out of long and deeply-laid plans, have 
exhausted all my available funds, 


on a couch, but soon 
ist her mistress to un- 
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“You have diamonds, fergie and I hear from a 
elerk in the bank a check-book. 

“Meet me to-morrow near the Marble Arch. You 
can get out at some shop, and order your carriage to 
return in half an hour. 

“T shall speak to you.as an acquaintance, and my 
venerable appearance shall disarm all suspicion. 

“Tn fact, you can have a heavy footman with a cor- 
poral’s lance, if you like, behind you, so that he keeps 
a respectful distance, . It will look even better. But 
come.” 

All the brightness of the night was over, 

After the roseate sunshine, darkness and chaos 
had set in. 

“Miserable wretch that Iam!” she cried, “‘ at 
am I todo? Refuse his behest; give up all: the future, 
wealth, station, everything, or betray those I love?’ 

“Tam his daughter—but I love them. The earl— 
Sir Arthur, are so good to me, and George appears 
like a savior to take me out of my wilderness of 


woe, 

“Will he love me when he knows the truth? Will 
he not spurn me from him, and cast me from his 
home and heart? 

“No, no; he does love me. And shall T allow a 

\ miserable matter of money to stand between the 
fruition of my dearest hopes? 

* And fortunately it is true Ihave money, and then, 
as a married woman, I shall have a splendid dowry 
and jointure, I must pay him. 

“Tn America, he has often assured me, he will be 


happy. 
* How is it that hls departure appears to me the 
advent of liberty?” 

All this was said aloud, walking about the room. 

Presently she took the letter, tore it in pieces, and 
burnt the scraps. 

Then, wearily—her heart, as it were, turned to 
stone—she went to bed. 

A little,before one next day Laura contrived to 
order her py unknown to any one, and before 
any could offer their escort, drove out for an airing, 
and to do a little shopping. | 

Her programme was not in accordance with the 
letter any more than the time. 

Her own plan she thought was far better and 


er. . 

She drove to Hyde Park, and as soon as they had 
reached the walk Lady Laura alighted and bade the 
carriage go on. 

She had already seen the person to whom she had 
given a rendezvous, - 

He was on a bench, 

Lady Laura with consummate outward coolness 
and decision walked slowly on and reached the seat 
which he occupied without turning her head to the 
right or left, 

hen there rose from the wooden bench a well- 
dressed person of middle age, with large white locks 
hanging in eo eae over his stooping shoulders, 
e bowed low. 


Laura held out her hand, in which was a letter, 
which disappeared in his agile fingers. 

*“T could not come before. I was very fatigued 
last night,” she said, ‘“‘and your letter quite upset 
me.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“T am acting a base and treacherous part, and 
your epistle reminded me of it.”” 

* Ah!” cried the tramp, Joseph Bradstock, and we 
know searcely how many other aliases, “ already 
you falter in your work.” 

“T love George Romaine and the whole family. 
How can I continue basely to deceive such noble 

eople?” 

° man looked askance under his eyes. 

The carriage was a hundred yards ahead, the men 
talking. 

“Beware!” he hissed. ‘‘Recollect I hold your fate 
and fortune in ea hands. I can crumple you up like 
a sheet of paper if you resist my will.’ 

‘“*T know it,” she replied, sadly. . c 

“T do not wish to injure you,” he continued, in a 
softer and more wily tone, “but I must have one 
definite and clear understanding. When do you pay 
a long visit to your dressmaker?” : 

“ To-morrow,” was her timid answer, “ about this 
time.” x 
“Then contrive to leave and visit me at my lodg- 
ings,” he said. ‘I will remain at home all day.” 

At this momént the carriage turned, the tramp 
with his evil face bowed low, and Lady Laura with a 
wild-beating and aching heart walked away. 

When, however, she met the carriage, she re- 
entered it with outward calmn drove to several 
of her tradespeople, and rejoined party at lunch 
with perfect composure. 

The tramp—as for want of a better name, his real 
one being assumed, we shall continue to the evil 

enius of our story—walked slowly along in deep re- 

ection. 

His tortuous and twisted plot did not seem to flow 
so easily as he could have wished, while every hour 
he felt more and more the necessity of bringing mat- 
ters to.a decision. 

His plan was to marry the new Lady Laura to 
George Romaine, and then to demand a satisfactory 
pittance out of his fears or his pity. 

He was perfectly satisfied t the marriage of 
Laura Wilmot, whom he had driven from home. 
with Frank Romaine would come in its own good 
time, and then he would have two strings to his bow, 


CHAPTER XLI. 
A CURIOUS CUSTOMER. 

Wurm 2 dwelling on these thoughts he had reseated 
himsel!. 

So ir. ent was he upon the cunning and complicated 
foldsi which he hoped to involve his victims, that 
he sca. cely noticed another stroller who had tempo- 
rarily caken up a position near to hini. 

Eg \vas & man of moe age, Eat patie ae 
anc speuseam a and blotchy face, and a 
sedate suit of tek surmounted by a white neck- 
handkerchief, ; 

He might have been a dissenting minister, but the 
prevailing force of evidence indicated a butler ina 
good family. 

A heavy gold chain and a watch, which he once or 
twice oatentatiously pulled out, settled the question. 

“Warm, day, sir,’’ he said) wiping his semi-bald 
head withis alike pocket handkerchief, and resuming 
his very shiny new hat with a puff and a blow. 

“Very warm,” 
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“ Keeps people away from the park, but I suppose 
4 Mon be full presently,” he said, with an inquiring 
ook, 

“A stranger to London, I presume,” answered 
Joseph Br: ck, pricking up his keen and observant 
ears. 

‘*T have recently arrived in London,” said the 
other, pompously, “from the north. My master is 
rich, very rich, and comes to-this great city—this 
modern Babylon—to see life. Green, sir, very green. 
Just come into no end of money. old gentleman 
slaved hard—millowner—bought estates, family 
jewels, diamonds, Ah, ah, al! Going it like one 
o'clock. Between you and me, I do not believe I 
shall te my place very lorg.” 

“May I ask.why?”’ 

“Going the pace, sir; but, man, I don’t mean to be 
quite a ninny, Very good pickings,” added the other, 
with a fat chuckle. 

Joseph Bradstock had committed so many and 
such hard villainies in his life that. the es! Acct ad 
of afresh act of rascality roused him as the trump 
does the war horse. 

“Dry talking here,” he said, rising. “As you are 
a stranger, and I stand, as kob oy says in the 
book, upon my native heath, will you accept a glass 
of wine?” 

Accept! 

Why, the pimply-faced butler would have given 
twenty pounds to be invited in this way, and a very 
suspicious man. would have remarked with what 
aa the other bowed and imitated his move- 
ments. 

Joseph Bradstoek led the way to eBags uiet, re- 
spectable tavern, and ordered a first-rate itle, over 
which conversation ensued. 

Mr, Joseph Bradstock gave just what account of 
himself he thought proper, allowing that he was a 
man of moderate but independent means, with great 
expectations, which once realized, he intended to 
shake the dust off his shoes, and retire to a land of 

iy. 

The stranger, who said his name was Johnson, 
looked interested. 

“Town toa predilection for America myself,” eager- 
ly responded he, ‘But I am given to understand 
that no man is welcomed there except his hands be 
full of money.” 

Joseph Bradstock filled up his glass, raised it to his 
eye, looked through it as it were into futurity, and 
dv a, continued: . 

“Well, money or money’s worth—jewels, diamonds, 
and such like,” was his remark, in a very amiable 
tone. “ But, of course, hard cash is always the most 
acceptable.’ 

“When,” replied the other, sipping his wine evi- 
dently with intense satisfaction, ‘when do you pro- 
pose starting?” 

“Harkee,” said Joseph Bradstock, speaking low; 
“you appear a chap after my own heart. This is 
not exactly the place to speak on business, but if 
you will look me up some evening at my place—no 
nonsense, you know, quite humble, broiled bones, 
and so on—perhaps we might arrange to make a 
start together.” 

The man hesitated looked down, and, as many 
timorous and pusi mous men do, bit his nails. 

And yet he did not look an ill-tempered man, 
mick people addicted to this habit almost invari- 
ably are. 

My time is very much occupied,’ he faltered, 
“and my master, you must know, is very trying in 
his temper.” 

“Don't let mé hurry you; come when you like,” 
said the tramp; “only give me a day’s notice, that 
we may have what I call a happy evening.” 

And this man, so cunning, whose whole life had 
been that of a human serpent, gave his St. John’s 
syg0d address to a man who was a total stranger to 

m. 

We have known men do the same on even less in- 
troduction, 

Infatuation is a word easily understood, but the 
reality is often incomprehensible. 

At the door of the tavern the two parted, the tram 
to seek his temporary lodging near Oxford street, 
while the other strolled along in quite a different di- 
rection for some reason or other, in a state of singu- 
lar elation of mind. 

“So—broiled bones and something of that sort, Mr. 
Joseph Bradstock,” he chuckled. ‘Lord! Lord! 
what fools these knaves turn out to be sometimes! 
Seems to me, as the judicious Hooker has it, that 
under all this there lies a little fortune for you, my 
excellent friend.” 

But retiring to certail Ui chambers, rather 
more to the eastward than the Marble Arch, he sal- 
lied forth later in the day quite a different personage 
from the corpulent butler of a rich parvenu. 


CHAPTER XL. 
LADY LAURA’S DIFFICULTIES, 


Amprrious as was Lady Laura, with so rich a pros- 
pect of happiness before her, with rank, wealth, and 
a lofty positiou in society into the bargain, with the 
man she really loved already selected as her future 
husband, she was very far from happy, 

Had the young girl accepted heen maine mere- 
ly for his position, her fodlings might have been very 


erent. 

But she really loved him. 

A real love is a great purifier of the human heart. 

It seemed degrading and unjust to deceive a man 
who frankly and unreservedly gave her his warm 
affections. 

And in deceit Lady Laura already well knew there 
was no happiness to be found. 

But what could she do? 

Lady Laura had entered upon her enterprise with 
her eyes open. as the willing tool of the man who for 
years had been educating her for one settled purpose 
—that of a long and dearly-bought revenge. 

Her ears been jong. assailed by the most fear- 
ful and calumnious stories as to the persecutions he, 
the supposed Joseph Bradstock, had endured at the 
hands of the Earl of Liston and Sir Arthur Romaine. 

Lady Laura believed them implicitly, and hence 
had become a blind instrument in the ds of the 
arch schemer. 


But contact with the people against whom so much 
poisoned venom had been directed, had very much 
softened her opinions. “ye 

Tn fact, the scales had fallen from her eyes. 


The earl, though a sour and disappointed man, was 
akind, generous, and affectionate Pther. ™ 

Sir Arthur Romaine was a noble and courteous 
gentleman, while his son’s character, in. the present 
state of her sentiments, could scarcely be rated too 


high. 

She loved him, and the loved one has no faults. 

And what kind of .return was she making for their 
general kindness and lavish generosity ? 

She was returning evil for good, acting a part of 
base and degrading treachery. 

Lady Laura looked her Bpaition full in the face on 
the following morning, when for the first time she 
was practically alone. 

A sense of repulsion at the part, she was playing 
weighed her down. 7 

Goold she carry on this deception to the bitter 

end? 
While yet discussing this question in her own mind 
she was summoned to take her seat at the breakfast- 
table, over which 2 distant relative, a Mrs. Wilmot, a 
matronly dame of excellent birth, presided. 

The earl, the baronet, and George were present, 
and greeted her with the usual kindness and affee- 
tion, not without causing a bitter pang, almost 
amounting to physical pain. 

After the usual discursive chat the coming events 
of the day were discussed. 

The gentlemen were engaged to a formal dinner 
party, but were going to the ‘grandest ball of the 
season” in the evening. 

After some little difficulty it was arranged that 
Lady Laura should go to the ball, under the escort of 
the chaperone purposely provided, where the gentle- 
men would join them afterward. 

With this agreement the party broke up, the males 
to fulfill engagements, Mrs. Wilmot to shop, and 
ia. Laura to pay her visit to the master of her 

estiny. 

A pean in a rank of life inferior to Lady Laura 
would find no difficulty in finding an excuse to go 
out alone, 

A young lady of rank and beauty, accustomed to 
carriage exercise, can rarely take a walk by herself 
without exciting the suspicions of servants—those 
domestic spies on our minutest actions. 

Lady Laura, compelled to stoop to petty deceit, to 
conceal her. actions from footman and coachman, 
felt strangely humiliated. 

The great and daring act of lofty duplicity—the 
desperate game she was playing for wealth anda 
coronet, appeared to have a noble end in view. 

But little acts of trickery appeared to affect her in 
a different way. 

Still it must 

Contriving to 
intentions, she 
after twelve. 

She had examined her list of special tradespeople 
carefully, and selected three; two of them were in 
Regent street and one in Oxford street. 

ne of the former was visited for a few minu:cs. 
and then she was driven to the second, a celebre d 
shawl warehouse. 

As she alighted, she turned to the footman: 

“Tshall go next to Thompson’s, in Oxford street; 
drive round and await me there. I shall be qui‘e 
half an hour.” 

The footman bowed low and joined his comrade, 
very pleased at the idea of loafing near a tavern in- 
stead of sitting prim and stiff at a fashionable “ em~ 
porium.”’ 

Lady Laura entered the shop, but merely to direct 
certain shawls to be sent to her the next day for her 
Senne’ and then, leaving the place, drew down her 
vail, and hastened by a small street close at hand 
toward the residence which for one short week had 
been her home. 

Tt was easily found, being not a hundred yards 
from the well-known shop in question, 

It was of the ordinary semi-genteel lodging-house 


done. 
ive Mrs. Wilmot no inkling of her 
had the carriage at the door soon 


8. 

The door was opened by a slipshod wench who 
stared at the young lady in “ gorgeous array,” an 
could only, in ays to her question, open the door 
which led into the front parlor, 

Here, in an atmosphere redolent of smoke and 
rum, Lady Laura found the man, Joseph Bradstock, 
walking up and down with ill-suppressed impatience. 

“You are late,”’ he said, graft. 

“Tecome now at great risk,” she replied, quietly; 
“you seem to think that in my position my move- 
ments are free. Nothing of the kind: is the fact. I 
am here at great peril to myself, having had to de- 
deceive my servants with a arefaced lie!” 

The man handed her a seat. 

“You brought me a hundred pounds yesterday; 
it sounds a liberal sum. You appear to forget that 
thousands will not repay me for what I have done to 
fit you for the tion of which you talk,” he 
sneered, 

“T ought to know in what Iam beholden to you— 

ou tell me of it often enough,” said the girl, bitter- 

- “Do you want me to rob the kind people who 
have taken me so generously by the hand?” 

“Rob, no; but I want you to recollect all that is 
due to me, and to help me to the best of your abili- 
ties. AmIto understand that the rumor of your 
een to George Romaine is an undisputed 


“Tt is, 1am ashamed to say.” 

“ Ashamed! why?” 

“Because he loves me, and I love him; and be- 
cause Lam deceiving an honorable man,” was the 
cold reply. 

The eye of the man glowed with an unpleasant 
look, a vile sneer curled his lips. 

“Then it ap we have aheart. Buta truce to 
pleasantry; when will the marriage take place?” 

Lady Laura Romaine bent her eyes on the ground. 

“Sir Arthur and Mr. George wish it to take place 
in three weeks from now—they desire to show me 
off in London,” she answered, 

“And you? 

‘Wish the privacy of the country a pleasant fam- 
ily arty, she answered, 

far ee, Fiaey T hope you are not going with your 
folly to stand in your own light. Let the marriage 
take place in three weeks. You can then-assist 
me as you should, and I leave for America; you will 
be cheaply rid of me at the price.” 

A pinky tinge seemed to illuminate her face at this 
suggestion, as if the prospect was rather pleasant 
than otherwise, 
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The tramp, who was watching her keenly, noticed 


era of feeling with a cold and sinister 
smile, 
‘“You do not answer me,” he said. ‘It is impera- 


tively necessary that I leave England at an early 
date. I shall not be satisfied unless you are amply 
provided for, beyond the possibility of doubt.” 

“Tf the matter is pressed I shall offer no impedi- 
ment,” she replied. 

You must keep'me well informed. As your com- 
ing here is unpleasant and dangerous, you can write, 
Have you any money now?’ 

“T have a few pounds; but should questions be 
asked as to the disposal of my money, what am I to 
say?" she continued, 

“T know the earl of old,” said the man, savagely. 
‘His lavish liberality is not easily to be checked, 
He will never trouble himself about your expendi- 
ture, On the contrary, it will gratity him—he will 
believe you derive pleasure and happiness from it, 
as I do,” 

“ But,’’ ventured the Lady Laura, in a steady, al- 
most stern voice, “is it not all the more base to take 
advantage of his generosity? I hate and despise 
myself every day, more and more. In what do I 
differ from any common swindler?” 

‘Girl, you know not what you say. On my solemn 
word—on my oath, if you will—you cannot take from 
him more than you'are entitled to. Eve nny 
they give you is but restoring your own. en I 
am at liberty to explain all you will know.” 

“Hateful mystery!” she cried; “how I abhor the 
name. Can you not tell me all I ought to know 
now?” ‘ 

“No; it would not be wise.. Rely upon it, before 
we part you shall know all,” he said, poeeae away 
the contents of her purse; which she had scattered 
on the table. “I suppose you must go. Will you 
take a glass of wine?’ Y 

Lady Laura shuddered; but so great was her agi- 
tation and alarm that she did not refuse the prof- 
fered hospitality, and a minute or two later was in 
the street. 

It was pretty well deserted; but a man of respecta- 
ble appearance, with large spectacles, and his hands 
in his pockets, who had been looking in a shop win- 
dow, sauntered slowly after her, nor left her track 
until she had hailed and entered her carriage. 

Lady Laura noticed him, but thought it was a cas- 
ual passer-by, who by way of idleness had followed 
a fashionably-dressed woman, not often seen in one 
of those cross-streets, 

Had she seen his keen, ferret-shaped eyes fixed 
upon her—had she observed the sardonic expression 
ob his smile, she might have formed a different 
opinion as to his presence being the result of acci- 
dent. 

In this case the dark Nemesis was following close 
upon the heels of shadowy crime. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE FALSE AND THE TRUE, 

In the excitement of dressing for the ball, minor 

rievances were forgotten; and when, one pile of. 
lace and gauze and other finery, Lady Laura stepped 
into her carriage, the triumphs of the evening over- 
shadowed all her miserable thoughts. 

Lady Laura was sufficiently the belle of the sea- 
son to be at once surrounded by a host of admirers. 

George Romaine, who was too well bred to enforce 
his claim in public, simply escorted her to a kind of 
triumphal dais, and moved away to chat with some 
of his friends. 

Ere ten minutes had we seme weet dance of the 
evening was filled up, and Laura had to refuse the 
future aspirants. 

It was a very large ball, given on a very large scale, 
and from many circumstances so crowded as to have 
hundreds of people present who were wholly un- 
known one to the other, 

Lady Laura, therefore, as the evening progressed, 
found herself on several occasions surrounded by 
people who were wholly strangers to her save and 
except the one partner on whose arm she leaned. 

About midnight, an hour before supper was usual- 
ly announced, ly Laura entered a large conserva- 
tory on the arm of one of the best waltzers she had 
tried that evening. 

He was quite a new acquaintance, ha’ been in- 
troduced, she scarcely knew how, without her catch- 
ing his name. 

‘A delightful dance,” said Laura, in answer to 
some trivial observation of the other’s, ‘The music 
was really divine.” 

“Pardon me,” replied the other, “if now that we 
are alone, I apologize for the fright I ee ou at the 
state ball. My present costume and that of the court 
have doubtless altered me much—at all events, it is 
quite clear you did not know me.” 

The = looked up in considerable alarm, and 
found that the smooth-faced young gentleman, in 
faultless eve ress, was the same who had so 
startled her at Buckingham Palace. 

“And I have dancing with you without 
knowing it,’ she said, with a pleasant laugh; “ how is 
this?” 

“Believe me, Lady Laura,” he replied, in a grave 
tone, {should not have taken this att 


slight quiver of her lips. 
eraelly concealed. I have been ta’ 
arents and friends; but none the less am I 
Eaura Wilmot Romaine, only daughter and heiress 
of the Earl of Liston.” wg 
“Then who am I?’ said a soft sad voice close at 
hand. ) 


face with two ladies; one, who appeared no longer 
as va her 
e other, yo elegant, and a most re- 

art oF ‘herselt, only slightly 


“Mr, Frank Romaine, I suppose you are a party 
isult?™ she daid, ina proud 
and haughty tone. . 


“There is no insult intended,” urged our Laura. 
gently. “have been brought up from childbord £6 


a1 


way alone?” 

“One moment,” said our Laura, suddenly, ‘taking 
ae hand. ‘Do not, I beg you, let us part as ene- 
mies.”’ 

And forcibly she drew her rival apart. 

“Lady,” continued our heroine, as soon as they 
were alone, “I not many weeks ago held the high 
position which you occupy now. 

“Twas happy, courted, and my society sought for 
on all hands, 

“There came a serpent—a snake—a man who 
dares to call himself my father, Joseph Bradstock, 
who, after preying upon me for some time, became 
too exigeant in his demands—you listen?” 

oa hear every word you say,” said the other, 
coldly. 

“He asked me to sign some document, assuring 
him large sums of money on my marriage, I re- 
fused, 

“He at once threatened to strip me of my ‘ bor- 
rowed plumes,’ as he was pleased to call them. 

“He did so, and placed you in my position. Un- 
der what pretense think you?” 

“T know not,’’ lowly replied the other, 

“That Iwas an impostor, his daughter—reared as 
Laura Wilmot, while the real heiress was yourself. 

“Young girl, look me in the face and answer this 
question: 

“Am I not really the Lady Laura, and are you not 
the daughter of this man—and, therefore, the im- 
postor?’ 

Lady Laura looked at her with distended eye-balls, 
and literally glared. 

‘How dare you accuse me thus? I was never so 
insulted in my life. Mr. Frank Romaine, unless you 
take me to my friend, I must call some stranger to 
escort me.” 

“You will not part friends?” said Laura, sadly; 
‘you will not accept my hand?” 

‘“No,”’ replied the other, hotly. 

And taking Frank Romaine’s arm, she hurried 
back in silence to the spot where the chaperone 
awaited her. 

She spoke not a word. 

She was too overwhelmed by this rencounter to 
utter her thoughts aloud. 

This was a danger she had never looked for amid 
any of her other perils. 

That this was the true Laura, the right and lawful 
heiress, she had no doubt. 

There was something so winning, so gentle, so ten- 
der, about her—no wonder she had been loved by all 
who knew her; for she felt within her heart that she 
could love the girl herself. 

While the fair creature was remy Separeo Laura 
felt an almost irresistible desire to fall into her arms, 
embrace her, and own the whole terrible truth. 

If she only had done so. 


CHAPTER XLIV, 
A QUEER CONFERENCE, 

Two evenings later the s.. “+ butler, Roger John- 
son by name, visited Mr. Joseph Bradstock at his 
house in St. John’s Woods, by appointment, 

It was well lighted up, and much better furnished 
than when Laura was a prisoner there. 

It had been originally taken as a trap for such vic- 
tims as the owner could seduce into his nets, by 
means of cards and pretty women. Ina word, it was 
one of those minor sinks of ini ee once were 
so rife about Ea hae ne mg P , where young 
heirs and nouveaux were plucked of t 
money, and rogues enriched at the expense of pér- 
sons—well, with a small quantity of brains. 

On the {ya occasion, the worthy butler who 
talked so freely about his master’s plate and jewels 
and diamonds, found no other inmates save a middle- 
aged woman, whom Bradstock introduced as his 
wife, with one young female attendant, 

The tramp was uncommonly surly to his better- 
half, and, once es ae and all accessories provided, 
ordered her to bed, 

The room they occupied was one connected with 
another by folding doors, 

As soonas Mrs, tock had retired, the master of 
the house examined the back room, and saw that the 


door to the passage was caref bolted. 
He then went on tip-toe, and that his wife 
and servant were gossiping, he quietly locked them 


in. 

“Nothing like a quiet evening,” he said, with a 

grin, as he seated himself at a very cosy supper- 
able, to which his ines ees guest did ample ‘mt 

tice. “* Now, Ee s cold pheasant—if you like 
salad, it is delicious.” 

And for some time nothing but very sublunary 
matters were thought of. 

As soon, however, as supper was over, che oy 
Bradstock removed the table-cloth, and placed whis- 
ky and brandy on the table. 

“Now, old friend,” said Bradstock, dr: off a 
tumbler of raw liquor with a disagreeable laugh, 
‘“let’s to business. We are alone; no witnesses can 
inform against us, so we can speak out. If we 
change our minds to-morrow, no harm is done,” 

Te is soa ly to say that if I d 

scarcely necessary to say 0 go to 
America I mean to go with my pockets full. I have 
saved ‘ bag as our American cousins say, but not 


enough, A few days will put me in possession of a 
competency.” 

“A legacy?” ' 

‘Not exactly—but a round sum. I have friends, I 


may say relatives, who are very good to me, and be- 
fore I leave England they will surely see that Ido not 
want. But that is neither here nor there, Do you 
mean to go with me? For my own part I must say 
that I like company. I like company, es; po A the 
a any of a moneyed man,"’ he added, ith a 
chuckle, 

‘* How much,” said the butler, “‘ would set a felow 
afloat in America? Between you and me, Iam sick 
of the plodding of the old world,” 

“That is a question which you must solve yourself. 
I eee before I edb oo es 
with an assurance of its lasting, I hold in my 
the honor of two families,” 


be Anything to do with the young lady T saw in the 
park?” said Mr. Roger Johnson, coolly sipping his 
grog. 

““We are alone,” replied Bradstock, “so IT do not 
mind speaking my mind. Iam orey, interested in 
the young lady, as she is in myself. I have expended 
large sums of money on her, and now I expect to be 
rewarded,” 

‘is Belongs to guite the upper ten, I should say, by 
the look of her,” the other continued; “ carriage and 
all that?” 

“She is the only daughter, and, as far as a woman 
can be, the heiress of the Earl of Liston. But for me 
she would neyer have known this, but have died in 
obscurity. I opened to her the grand prospect, and 
expect a commensurate reward, 

“But haven't I heard something about another 
lady?” said the butler, 

*¥es, one who has fallen from her high estate, be- 
cause I willed it,’ cried the other, with savage deri- 
sion. “She defied me, refused to aid one to whom 
she owed everything, and I crushed her, But that 
matters not; she has paid the penalty, Let her suf- 
fer in peace,” 

“Your history must be a curious one, my friend,” 
mused the butler. ‘You are not what you seem—" 

“Tam not,” he gasped, his face lit up by fierce and 
deep emotions; “some day, when I am in the humor, 
it may be told.” 

And he hastily changed the subject. 

“Tt was my intention to have gone to America 
alone,’’ he began; ‘* but I never did like solitude,” 

* Alone? and your wife?” 

Bradstoek cast a hasty glance in the direction of 
the door, 

“Tf you were going to hea life in a new count: 
would you eas yourse 
asked, In a sneering tone. 

The butler laughed. 

“Well, perhaps not; but you will have to be care- 
ful. ‘Women are very cunning.” 

**T know it,” the other said, coldly; ‘‘ but I shall be 
prepared. I have not laid my pe for eighteen 
years to be defeated now. TI had hoped other thin 
—to stand before the world as the undoubted heir 
title and estates; but I seem to get old, to lose my 
nerve. I must be satisfied with money.” 

“And a very: good thing, too,” said Mr. Roger 
Johnson, filling his tumbler and inducing his host to 
do the same, 

Joseph Bradstock drained it to the dregs, closed his 
eyes in thought, and reflected some time. 

“ After all, there is no time like the time iam aM 
hesaid, ‘If you like, I will tell you my history. I 
shall mention no names, and you must guess at ‘all T 
do not choose to explain.” 

He Nepain f commenced in a desultory and 
rambling sort of way a narrative which could not 
very well be understood by any one unacquainted 
with the secrets of the family. 

Mr. Roger Johnson was very much puzzled to fol- 
low the narrative at times, but he carefully put this 
and that together, never once interrupting. . 

But that reserve which the man stock pre- 
served to his new oq uetng ace need not be képt by 
us, and the vail must here be raised from much that 
oceurred in the past. ‘ 


CHAPTER XLV. 


RETROSPECTION AND EXPLANATION, 


Tae young Earl of Liston attained his majority un- 
der most favorable and agreeable auspices, 

Though his father had been dead many years, his 
minority had been watched over by guardians and 
friends of the highest character and principle. 

He was the sole representative of the elder branch, 
and, failing heirs male, would be succeeded by his 
per Aten oe) reo ae 

r hur, who was about ten years his senior, 
was already a widower, and had two children—sons. 

While they were infants, he took into the house two 
cousins—orphans—Maria and Laura Romaine, who 
were brought up with Laurence Romaine, next of kin 
to Sir Arthur, his children f. A 

ee Romaine ae many ag 

is person was far from agreeable, his face bein, 
dighgured and almost ualy. a 

This circumstance did not serve to sweeten his 
temper, while the fact of his father leaving him in 
comparative poverty, added to the evil character of 
his disposition. 

He had been disliked at school, unpopular at col- 
lege, and set out in life with a general dislike against 


, 


f with an old wife?” he 


He was, however, subtle, cunning, possessed of a 
rare power of concealing his secret motives, and a 


singular capacity for hea 
‘ore the arrival of the 1 of Liston in land, 
oe de contrived to make himself very agre le to 


Maria Romaine, a delicate and refined creature. 
was fond of books and study, and Laurence v 
very useful in selecting and procuring books for her, 

Laura was of a different character poten more 
frivolous, but, at all events, a beautiful and amiable 
girl who, unrestrained by that thoughtfulness which 

is 80 essential to practical happiness, never hid a 
feeling or checked the merry word. 

She often wounded the feelings of young Lau- 
rence; who answered her, however, by loving her 
most earnestly. 

Afraid of her caustic character, and of her liability 
to speak out her mind go freely, he concealed the 
warmth of his feelings, and appeared, to all interest- 
oa the matter, to pay court to Maria, the elder 


Tr. 
She was twenty-one; the other a little over seven- 


n. 

Laurence, little as he had shown off to advantage 
at school or college, was a desultory reader, and, as 
such, we have said, very to Maria, 

Laurence was stu for the bar, in the hope of 
obtaining some post under fovernments if, indo 5 
he did not find the profession lucrative, 

‘But every moment he could gs from attend- 
ance at his inn of court, was s; at the Grenge. 

Though not partial to him, Bir arthur wished him 
every good fortune, and gave him every chance to 
su in the world, 

ving recently lost his wife, to him a source of 


. Ha’ 
leave, to secure a full pa as noc oe grief, he shut himself very i ort’ ext ® * 
co 


dren to their id his o: 
hi teachers, an 


They fell back-upon Laurence, and day after day, 
either.in the house or in the park, he was their com- 
panion, their adviser, their reader, 

Maria began to find his company almost. a neces- 
ay while even Laura was amused, 

Then came the change. 

The Earl of Liston returned from. abroad, and. al- 
most his first visit was to his old friend, Sir Arthur 
Romaine. " 

Young, handsome, with a. highly cultivated mind, 
~ ei er he was the beau-ideal of a young girl’s 

eart, 

After the festivities on his return were over, he be- 
came a constant visitor at the Grange. 

Sir Arthur threw off his gloom, and became him- 
self again. The companionship of his noble. relative 
did him good, and induced him to resume his posi- 
tion in society. 

It soon became obvious what was the loadstone at 
Leighton Grange. 

Laura was, in the first place, his relative, and an 
heiress, which justified the attention he paid her; 
but, more than that, she was a most charming and 
lovely girl, gentle and loving. 

Her heart was not won too easily, but when once it 
a given, the devotion was complete and irrevoca- 

e. 


After a visit to London, Laurence Romaine, saw, 
to his utter dismay, that his opportunity was lost. 
: 51 — and despair were something awful. to 

ehold, 

Between him, the title and estates, stood the boys, 
George and Frank, while between love and the fru- 
pe of his hopes stood the young and handsome 
earl. 

His evil nature was fully aroused. 

And yet, what could he do? 

Some men would only have been too well satisfied 
with the reality as it stood. 

The glorious Maria, to whom he still continued his 
Slab attentions, was perfectly infatuated with 

nina. 

The patience he had shown in directing her studies, 
had obtained a at influence over her mind. 

In marrying her—and to this union there would 
haye been no objection—he would have become the 
brother-in-law of an earl, with a tolerable fortune, 

Butthe spirit of Lucifer was in him. 

He must be first or nothing. 

Before six months had elapsed, and about, Laura’s 


' sixteenth birthday, the forthcoming alliance between 


the OUne <ort and Laura Romaine was a matter of 
public notoriety. 

The courtship had not been a long one, for the earl 
was warm and passionate by nature, and Laura 
too gentle to deny the strong affection of her heart. 

She was fairly won, and once the preference felt, 
it was freely confessed. 

Hers was a nature to make aman proud of win- 
ning her love—once the conqueror within the citadel 
of her heart, it was henceforth invincible. 

And yet it was at this time that the slimy serpent 
came ¢rawling into the garden of Eden, 

rence Romaine kept his genuine wishes and as- 
pirationg hidden from everybody, until one summer 
afternoon, when, he came face to face with Laura in 
the deer park. 

She was innocentl 
anced, and being 
ec cy. i . 

s -day, cousin mine,” said the young man, 
with one of the most unpleasant smiles: ‘going to 
meet the happy man?” ! 

Laura laughed outright. 

“1 do not know that he is particularly a neon py 
man; but you look as if you were utterly miserable. 
Has anything happened?” 

“Great heavens!’ he cried, turning deadly pale, 
and actually shivering in his strong agony, “do you 
ask me this question?” 

“What do you mean, Larry?” 

“Girl, awake not the evil demon in my soul. You 
ask me what it is that ails me you who must know 
how i Jong, how deeply, how. fervently I have loved 


on her way to meet her affi- 
ore her time, walked dreamily 


“You—loved me; you mean Maria,” half screamed 
the other, 

“Maria is as a sister to me; never can be other- 
wise. You, and you only, have my love,” he said, 


madly. 

 Hhtish! lam the affianced wife of England’s no- 
blest earl. Do not expose yourself. You know of 
my engagement; and now that you may never again 
insult me, know that. if there was no other man on 
earth save yourself, I would not marry. You have 
never been a favorite of mine. Now I—I fear you.’ 

And she turned hotly and away, leaving 
Laurence Romaine dumbfound 

“Fear me! by Heaven you shall!” he cried, and 
foaming almost with passion, walked slowly toward 
the house. 

From that day Maria Romaine became grave and 
thoughtful, 

Unknown to either of the speakers she had been 
close at hand. 

yaad heart was not so much affected as her 
pride. 

Laurence Romaine was a plain, even an ugly man; 
but there was a certain subtle power in his conversa- 
tion which had won great influence over her. 

Besides, in his idle moments, the reckless schemer 
had actually insinuated ideas of love. 

Maria kept her secret well, and about two months 
before her sister’s Marriage, was evidently so unwell 
tha. ne one opposed her visit to Italy with a party of 

rieu Js. 

Laurence was amazed, having no suspicion of the 
truth, aud asked permission to correspond, 

Maria coldly declined, hinting that her movements 
would be yory uncertain, She proposed, however, to 
winter in Rome. { 

Did she relent at the last moment, and was this an 
instance of wou an’s gentle weakness? 

We shall see, 

Laurence Romaine went away to London with the 
intention of not returning within the influence of 
Laura’s seductions for years, 

It had been well for ail had. he kept to:his inten- 


tions. 
But like the moth round the candle, he could not 
keep away, and when the wedding was fixed, he 
denicdhely accepted the in ion to be pres- 


ent. 
¥rom the moment when he had made his!insane 
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avowal to Laura Romaine, he had never had an op- | 


portunity of speaking to her.in private. 

She had carefully avoided him, 

That she had in no way betrayed him to her hus- 
band could be seen by his manner, 

Of a kind and generous nature, he pitied the young 
man, and was quite willing to do anything in his 
power for him. 

He even went so far as to personally invite. him 
to the wedding, and then, when they returned. from 
the continent, to stay at the castle. 

This Laura did not know. 

As the man’s sentiments were genuine, though ut- 
terly hopeless, his suffering on the marriage-day may 
be conceived. 

When the noble bride and bridegroom took their 
departure, he was livid. 

e bowed low to hide his real feelings, but the 
young countess caught a strange glitter in his eye, 
which seriously alarmed her, 

But what could he do? 

She was the wife of a fond husband, of a man of 
rank and wealth able to defend her against the whole 
world, and what should she care for a rejected lover? 

Long before the time for her return to England 
came round she had forgotten his existence, 

They were two months away, and then, urged by a 
very natural desire to revisit their native land, they 
wrote and ordered the castle to be prepared for their 
reception. : 

It was a grand affair, this return to their palatial 
residence, : 

Naturally enough the tenants and all others were 
delighted to see them home. 

The festivities were on a grand scale, 

The viands were of that solid character that best 
suited the tastes and characters of the visitors, and 
were washed down by ample supplies of good wine 
and beer. 

Two enormous smoking barons of beef were 
brought as a sort of bonne bouche, after the more 
substantial dishes had been disposed of, followed by 
dozens upon dozens of plum puddings and mince 
pies. 

Laurence Romaine was the most. active caterer. 
and made himself conspicuous by his eagerness an 


good taste, 

The earl and countess were deeply gratified, and 
resolved there and then to devote themselves as much 
as possible to the well-being and happiness of those 
who depended on them, 

As the earl had much publi¢ and local business to 
attend to, Lady ‘Liston was left necessarily a good 
deal to herself. 

Laurence acted with extreme caution and circum- 
spection, 

He never intruded himself upon the countess, but 
sought in every way to make himself useful and 
nec 4 
By degrees Laura began to forget the fears which 
had been renewed on her return from abroad, and 
to treat him more as a relative and’a friend, 

Laurence put the finishing stroke to his cunning by 
asking her to interfere privately between himself and 
her sister Maria. 

He made a kind of, frank avowal that now he saw 
her too far removed for him even to think of her, he 
felt his old affection for Mari: to be returning. 

He never hinted at susn°oung Maria’s feelings, but 
believing a misunderstuading to exist somewhere, 
asked her to pave'the way to a reconciliation. Lady 
om at once agreed, and wrote a sisterly letter to 

aria, 

This mystery, which Laurence wished kept 
wholly secret until some satisfactory answer was re- 
ceived, brought the countess and the young man 
more together. ) 

He was so humble, so devoted, so intent upon the 
interests of her husband, that she could not very 
well treat him to many rebuffs. —_ J 

The earl, though of a fiercely jealous nature, was 
ashamed to own it. 

He believed it a sign of weakness, and therefore, 
though secretly annoyed at the intimacy between his 
wife and Laurence, kept his feelings wholly to him- 
self. 

Time passed away, and Laurence, after an absence 
of a month, came back. f 

Laura had heard trom her sister, who was not — 
well, but who spoke of returning to England with 
the fine weather. 

None but the most covert allusions to Lawrence 
Ramis gent) ppeared to be ivel 

his gentleman a) excessively annoy- 
and after begging Laura to keep his secret, de- 
pana to make the last effort. 

“May I come to your boudoir to-night?” he said 
“while Liston is listening to the heavy agricultural 
speeches of the lord-lieutenant?” 

Laura smiled, and said he might. 

Now that he had transferred his affections wholly 
to her sister, she had quite forgiven him. 

She ordered her attendant, a rather bold and hand- 
some young woman, to bring coffee to her boudoir 
soon after dinner. ; : 

Esther Drake, whom she little suspected to be in 
secret a devoted friend of Laurence Romaine, of 
course obeyed. 

She was in Laurence’s power to a certain extent, 
and, knowing, with a woman’s keen. and lucid power 
of observation, how he loved her mistress, propor- 
tionately hated her. 

It was rather a large dinner party, and Laurence, 
asa dependent and poor relation, should, according 
to woe: etiquette, have remained to support the 


ear’ 
But at an unusually early hour he absented him- 


self. 

His departure was noticed by the earl, and a slight 
feeling of annoyance and uneasiness cast its sha- 
dowy influence over him. , 

But his duties as host precluded his showing any 
impatience. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 
ANGUIS IN HERB. 

WHEN & move Was made, however, from the table, 
and the dinnér-party—wholly composed of bachelors 
—dis erse dy the earl went hurriedly toward his wife's 
a ents. 

On the way he met Esther Drake. 
‘Where is your mistress?’ 

*‘In her boudoir, my lord,” she answered, 
“ Alone?” 


Vou. I. 


‘No, my lord... Mr. Laurence was with her lady- 
ain gust now,” said the woman, 

e earl turned away and walked slowly along the 
ssage. 

His feelings were varied and contradictory. He 
had a deep affection for the woman he, had married, 
and he believed in her virtue and truth, and. yet the 
gnawing agony of jealousy held him by the throat. 

He could not trust himself to joim them, but when 
in sight of the door, stopped short and turned away. 

It was half an hour before he met his wife in the 
withdrawing-room, in company with some friends 
saying in the house, and by this time he was quite 
calm. 

He had resolved to say nothing, to allow no sign of 
his feelings to manifest itself. 

Had he but ge 

Laurence, with his keen, selfish, cunning glance, 
saw his state of mind and gloried in it, 

Esther Drake further confirmed. his views by ex- 
plaining her interview with the earl. 

Poor Laura saw nothing of all this, nor did she dis- 
cover that Laurence was doing all he could to rouse 
the jealousy of the earl, while he, her husband, was 
ee conceal a feeling he despised. 

At the explosion came. 

Laura received a letter from Maria, indicating her 
return in two months, 

An event was expected in the family which made a 
devoted sister’s presence desirable. 

Inclosed in the letter from Maria to the countess 
were a very few lines addressed to Laurence. 

They were not very encouraging, but they were 
sufficiently friendly to satisfy Laurence. 

Now, this note was given to Laurence Romaine se- 
cretly, that is, was handed to him when the earl was 
turned slightly the other way. 

But he saw the hands meet in the opposite glass 
and he could scarcely restrain his anger. 

He now felt convinced there was some terrible se- 
cret understanding between his countess and the 
cousin whom he had treated almost as his own 
brother. Still he kept down his rage. ; 

The demon of jealousy had so perverted his soul 
that he became mean, one of the worst results of this 
false passion. 

He would watch, he would play the spy. 

And still the unfortunate girl—she' was little more 
—suspected nothing. 

: Laurence Romaine was now possessed by a perfect 
demon. 

His love for the unfortunate lady was wilder than 
ever, but his savage ambition was even greater. 

Did the earl remain a childless man, and the two 
boys of Arthur Romaine pass away, he would be:the 
future lord. 

Could he but rouse the young man to some frenzy 
of passion. 0 

fter a long and secret conference with Esther 
ae he determined to strike the great and final 
DLIOW 4 

This young woman was in constant attendance on 
her mistress, and this the earl knew. 

He condescended to bribe her, and make of her a 
spy, and one evening—Laurence Romaine was to 
leave next day—the maddened earl actually played 
eavesdropper. 

Laurence knew he was listening. 

‘‘Laura,’’ he said, in tones that rather surprised 
the young countess, “how can I ever thank you for 
all your kindness, your sweet: pardon for my pre- 
sumption before you were m: , your generous 
friendship to me since? Rely upon it, my devotion 
will be ever the same, and should the earl ever—’ 

“What?” said the young nobleman, standing on 
the threshold of the door, his face white, his lips 
livid, his eyes starting from his head. 

With a shrug of the shoulders, such as became so 
consummate an actor, Laurence Romaine passed out 
of the door and fled. 

“My lord!” eried Laura, a little alarmed, as a 
glimmering of the true position entered her head, 
“what ails you?” 7 

“Wanton, dare you ask?” was his furious reply, 
re hand raised as if to threaten-her with anmihiln. 

on. 

Laura looked at him with horror, terror, and 
amazement. 

‘*You call me—wanton!”’ she gasped. 

“ I do—”? 

“ Away—never again will I hear your voice,” said 
the countess, and fainted. 

As she did so, Esther Drake entered. 

From this moment the earl seemed to have taken 
leave of his senses, 

He called up his steward, and ordered every ser- 
vant to be harged, except Esther Drake. He 
then, in a long interview, during which he gave elab- 
orate directions to his old servant, one who had 
served his father many years, wrote certain orders. 
He then disappeared. 

In accordance with the most minute commands, 
everything went on as he required, 

Lady Liston was to remain at the castle as long as 
her health required, then she was to go away for- 
ever. 

A doctor, quite a stranger to the family, was to 
cing the countess until her recovery was com- 
plete. 

In all things was the earl obeyed, except that, ut- 
terly unsuspected pret but Esther Drake, the fiend 
who had blighted e “pee of that house, re- 
mained concealed within its private apartments. It 
was the earl's stern direction that he should never 
see his wife’s child. 

It. was to be nursed in babyhood, then handed over 
to Mrs. Dewsberry, and finally provided for as the 
ward of Sir Arthur Romaine, 

The poor mother knew nothing of what happened, 
and when she came to herself, and could look aroun 
her, an told, also by the earl’s orders, that the child 
was dead, 

Her course was taken at once, 

She left the castle, vowing never to enter it again, 
never to claim her husband’s name, and. to live on 
her own jointure. 

Thus were the two ple parted by the machina- 
tions of a monster, who added to his other iniquities 
a shameful crime which was not found out for many 


ears. 
zh He robbed the earl of some large sums of money, 
aan then disappeared with his aceomplice, Esther 
e, 
Some weeks later he was heard of somewhere on 
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join her sister. i : 

From that hour Laurence and Maria disappeared 
from all human ken, and were generally believed 
dead. 

The truth with regard to the disappearance of Ma- 
ria, the sister of Laura, wife to the earl, has yet to 
be learned. ; 7 

But the separation between husband and wife was 
complete, ; 

The earl, who thoroughly believed in the deception 
and faithlessness of his wife, disappeared, while his 
countess proudly accepted the repudiation, | 

She was very little known to London society, and 
adopted a name belonging to a distant branch of the 
family, She was henceforth seldom met with in the 
upper eciveles of society. 

t is not to be supposed that Mr. Joseph Bradstock 
told any such ‘coherent story, and certainty not a 
correct one, to the butler; but that worthy, at the 
end of his narrative, Spwcared satisfied. 

“The young lady, who was taken by this baronet, 
and brought up as the heiress of the earl and count- 
Cay was really your daughter,” cried the butler, 
with a glance of wonder and admiration, 

“She was.” 

* And her mother??? 

“ My good friend, T have, to beguile the hours, told 
you a tale. It is not my intention to enter into 
further particulars. It is sufficient for me that the 
pale, weak, puling girl about whom Sir Arthur and 
his sons thought so much, is not the elder daughter 
of the house, while the bold, brave girl who is there 
now is—" 

The butler made no reply. 

‘And yot'she is not 50 manageable as I could wish. 
The very fiend is in the girl, What on earth ails 
them? Laura, the pale, sickly fool, is in love with 
the younger son, while I-believe Laura, the brave, 
the real, heiress, is in love with the elder son. Despite 
my education, she has scruples—" 

‘Indeed,”’ said the butler, ‘‘ these girls are strange 
creatures... They are very apt to allow the tender 
issions to overcome them, in which case they really 
are no longer manageable.” 

“She had. better not, thwart me,” muttered the 
tramp, who was beginning to’be very much affected 
by drink, 

“ Clever fellow—got a tight hand over her,’’ smiled 
his friend, 

“Thave. Such a hand as could hurl her as speedi- 
ly from her proud pre-eminence as the other girl— 
but enough of this—let us have a game of cards,” 

And so it was decided; the master of the house, in 
the long run, winning quite enough to pay all ex- 
penses, which result caused him no small delight. 

They then parted, Tay, satisfied, it being 
agreed. that. when the hour for departure struck, 
both should act with vigor, : 

“What, a scaiterbrained fool,” muttered Joseph 
Bradstock, when he was alone, ‘to put himself in, 
my power. A hint to his parvenu master would send 
him to Newgate. I have, perhaps, told him too much 
—but what then? Mine is a.simple narrative, of no 
use except to the owner—unless, indeed, he had. the 
clue, simple man!” 

Simple man, indeed, Mr, Joseph Bradstock, as you 
will find -him, You should have heard his. muttered 
words as he cast. the dust from his feet on your 
threshold. 

“Fool! scoundrel! I am on the track; and write 
me down an ass if Ido not bring you to something 
very like a halter.” 

We must, however, go back a few hours. 

After Mrs. Dewsberry and Laura Wilmot had told 
their extraordinary story to the detective, and been 
questioned by him in various ways, he at last asked 
a question which startled both o them equally, 

“Truth, they sometimes say, is stranger than fic- 
tion. Itisso. In real life every day occur dramas, 
nay, tragedies, of which the world knows nothing, 
which would make. the fortune of eager sensation 
novelists, I know some, whose tangled webs I have 
had to unravel would be worth a Jew’s eye, but I 
never tell tales out of school. Are you aware who 
Lady Laura Wilford really is?” 

* No,” cried our heroine, 

“*T suspect,” said Mrs. Dewsberry, with a curious 
glance at the young, listener, ‘‘ she is no other than 
ee Laura Wilnot Wilford, or rather, Countess of 

ston, 

““My mother!” cried the impassioned girl. 

“Softly, my dear young aaay We have every 
reason to believe that there is a foul wrong being 

erpetrated somewhere. But we must not go too 
‘ast. ,Do you think this lady friendly disposed to 
your’ 

“She could not have been kinder had she really 
been my mother,” said Laura, 

“Then she can be of great assistance to us. I will 
if you do not object, go down to her by the next 
mail, Will you write?’ 

“7 will go with you,” cried Laura. 

“Useless trou le and expense,” observed the 
philosophical detective. ‘* Bring her here. by to-mor- 
row.” 

‘A short conference ensued, and then it was settled 
that the detective should himself go to Scarborough 
and break the ice in his cool, business, and collected 


” 


® He lost not.a moment, and was soon atthe end of 
his journey. He sent in his card as from Miss Helen 
Lee, and was at once admitted, ; 

The lady was very pale and anxious. Since the 
flight of her companion, the fair girl who had wound 
herself so strongly round her heart, she had fretted 
and mo 6 

“Well, penat news of the runaway?” she asked, 

erly, “Sit down, sir.’ 
“Athe detective obeyed, and, after requesting her at- 
tention some time, told in briefly selected words the 
sony of our heroine. 

“But to what does all this lead?’ she said, as the 
see at if ate nee Lady Laura Wilmot 

as I suppose, you are ura 
Romaine, Countess of Liston, this ponig lady is your 
daughter,”’ he said, gently. 

Peer a ere ga 
ta ut stil strong enoug: 8) with compo, 
sure, “I never had but one daughter, and she died at 
her birth.” 

*So you were told, my lady; but Iam strongly 
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qenrinced et for a base and eruel motive you were 
deceived, 

* Heavens, sir! explain yourself—take me to her— 
who could be so. cruel?’ were her incoherent cries. 

“You know, that, Laurence Romaine ;was the evil 
spirit who caused all your misery.’ 

‘IT do know it. Oh, six, a mother is rarely deceived. 
When my madness, my feverish illness was over, I 
did ery out that my baby was not dead; but they 
said it was—had only lived an hour and been buried.” 

“Then, madam, you are willing to come to Lon- 
don? urged the detective. 

“T am ready to dare all, to do all, in order to see 
my child and prove her right,” said the lady, rising 
and ringing her bell. 

A servant came, and was ordered to be ready to 


| depart by the next.train for London. 


During the interval, Lady Wilford—as, until, her 
position is proved, we shall still, call her—after order- 
ing refreshments for her welcome visitor, heard all 
the detective had to ina 6 

At every word she became more and more con- 
vineced that some infamous trick had been_ played 
upon her, and that Laura was in truth her beloved 
daughter. 4 

It was with an eagerness that she could ill, conceal 
that the hour for departure was awaited. The faint, 
chilly white, which was her general expression of 
countenance, had given way to vivacity and a. slight 
pinky shadow. 

Was there, then, happiness in, this world possible 
for one whose life had been blighted and destroyed? 

She could scarcely believe it. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
LOVE AND GRIEP, 

Mrs, Dewsperry had the greatest difficulty in con- 
trolling the feelings of Laura. She could. scarcely 
realize the beauty of the vision which had arisen. be- 
fore her—a mother, after all these years, upon whose 
bosom she could cast herself, and weep or laugh as 
events should impel. 

Mrs, Dewsberry, though firmly believing in the tie 
which united the two, was careful to indicate that 
many clues were yet wanting ere the connection 
could be proved. 

But passionate feeling is ever unreasoning, and 
Laura wanted no other proof than the wild beatings 
and promptings of her own heart, 

At last the moment came, and a knock at the door 
of the house announced the arrival. 

Laura rose to rush to the door, and then, fell. back 
in her chair, unable to stir, Should it, after all, be a 
disappointment! 

But no! there, radiant in her womanly beauty, was 
the kind lady who accepted her without a character, 
on the faith of her countenance—she, Lady Wilfor 
—who at Scarborough had treated her as if she had 
been a beloved daughter. 

i My child—my darling child!” 

“Mamma!” was all that Laura could breathe in 
her ear; the sweetest sound that ever fell upon the 
peor ceeys and persecuted woman during the 
ong years of her widowhood. 

Bui we shall be as discreet as Mrs, Dewsberry and 
the detective, and leave the re-united ones alone for 
an hour, at the expiration of which they were called 


in. 

“This is my child,” said Lady Wilford, firmly, at 
once recognizing Mrs. Dewsberry. ‘From whom 
did you receive her?” 

‘From Esther Drake, .who was accompanied by 
Laurence Romaine, my lady.” 

“This explains all, The whole matter can be 
easily set.at rest. Esther Drake must be found; she 
can be compelled to 5) truth.” 

“Tf alive, she shall found,” cried the detective 
musingly. ‘What manner of woman was this, Es- 
ther Drake?” 

Lady Wilford described, her; but as twenty me 
had. passed away, the i peeps ages meant very little. 

“ At all events, it is clear she was an accomplice of. 
tne foul fiend, Laurence Romaine, urged Mrs, Dews- 
perry. 

“That,” said the detective, “is, a clue, and one I 
shall follow up. But the next thing to consider. is, 
who is the f Laura? I my lady, if the 
death of your sister Maria was nota blind?” 

“Twas ill so jong was so completely cut off 
from the world, that I may have been deceived even 
in this,” cried the mae 

“Was your sister like yourself?” he continued, 

“The image of myself, only darker and stouter,”’ 
was the graye reply., 

“Then, rely upon it, there has been some singular 
juggling; but now that the clue has been obtained, 
we shall find the end.”’ 

“We will, and the guilty shall be poniahed. Thave 
large means,” said the , and remember, Mr, 
Philip, that this complica‘ once unwoven, I 
shall leave you to name your own reward, 

The detective bowed low. 

“Your daughter ’’—how her heart bounded at the 
word—‘ has already been liberal. But, if I may pre- 
sume to ask the question, does epee ladyship intend 
resuming your proper style and titley” 

“No; never, unless it is needful to the interests of 


my child. The Earl of Liston cruelly and shamefully 
dencrved me. I shall always be ly Wilford for 
m,”” 


“My father has suffered much,” urged Laura, in 
her ost fe ae ee : tail 

‘Your father w you of your father?” 
cried the other, ionately, * 

Our heroine related the scene at the castle, 

“T pity him; but love is dead. He has cash me 
from him. like a withered bough, and allowed me, 
during eighteen years, to live an outcast; in the eyes 
of some, a malefactor. 


“But, m. 


which deprived ‘you of a chil ed 
of a husband?” timidly iad the aetude dskeo- 


“Doubtless, sir; but é thing 
do now,” she aly oid, ae te the Fights of 
—that is esire,” 

e detective r bo and, after receiving in- 
structions, left ‘oefiuee 


It would be impossible to.give any connected..ac- 


count; of »the conversation which followed betwe 
the reunited child and parent. bed 

Of course, in the long and succinet narrative which 
Laura gave of her adventures, the name of Frank 
Romaine pea | was mentioned. 

* And so, my child,’ said the mother, with a fond 
Smile, ‘you love him very much” 

z Bia simply cast down her eyes and blushed 
eeply. 

Have no fear, Laura, darling. A daughter should 
always make a confidant of her mother in affairs of 
the heart, Were this rule universal, there would, be 
fewer errors in marriage,” 

“But there are few mothers like you, dear 
mamma,” said Laura, embracing her, 

A silence more eloquent than words ensued, 

It was some minutes ere the conversation was re- 
need, . 

‘Of course, there is nothing in the accusation of 
murder, that I will at once believe; though, if he did 
Die whe cia op Bot Woodville iM i 

ura turn eadly ie, and closed her eyes, as 
if yo out — how vision. -* 

‘Surely, you do not suspect jorge?’ 2 3 
Gace indy y p George?” gasped the 

‘‘He—he was very fond of Edith, it was thought, 
and she—she—F rank fears—was in his way... Mother, 
heaven forgive me if I misjudge him, but I fear he 
loved Edith Woodville, while ready to marry poor 
me to please his: father,’ faltered poor Laura, who, 
in her deep anxiety to clear the character of her 
lover, had blurted out her real suspicions, 

“But, my dear, if he loved her, why should he have 
mayacered ym h 

“Frank warn er against him, told her Iwas to 
be married to him ie month, nd ands fear, 
when she upbraided him-—at least, mother dear, this 
horrid man who claims to be, my.father, this Joseph 
Bradstock, the tramp, whom you saw at your 
house—” 

“Whom I did not. see, , l was too alarmed; but go 
on, my darling. 

This man assured me that, they often, met, at 
night; and that, onthe night of the murder, he saw 
them in the very copse where the deed was done,” 
whispered the neeping girl. 

“If, then, this. is the secret of Who Killed Edith 
Woodville,” said Lady Wilford, sternly, ‘let him 
wed the impostor, He and she will be doubly yun 
ished; he in uniting himself. with the vile daughter 
of. Joseph Bradstock; she by allying herself to a 
villain whose crime shall yet be exposed.” 

Laura, shuddered, and the subject was changed to 
the more congenial one of Frank. 

On this point, Lady Wilferd;was decided. 

Her income was not half spent, and was her own 
to will or.give. (in 1° 

Frank had a competency, and, no matter what. the 
result of their endeavors, their marriage was a set- 
tled thing. 

Her guardian, her father, her cousin, had. repudia- 
ted her for a stranger, and. had given up all authority 
in the matter. 

She would, therefore, act. wholly for herself, un- 
less, indeed, the law compelled her to have recourse 
to her husband, 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
GLOOMY, PRESEN TIMENTS. 

Tae overwhelming surprise experienced by Lady 
Laura, the afflanced wifeof George Romaine, at. the 
meeting so cleverly contrived by Lady Wilford, be- 
tween. the one she solemnly believed to. be the true 
child of her youth and the impostor put forward by 
an evil and scheming man, very nearly caused her to 
betray herself to the friends around, 

It. was with the proetent. difficulty that she recov- 
ered herself sufficiently to give coherent answers to 
her betrothed, who could not fail to perceive how 
much she was agitated, : ; 

As, however, any explanation might have produced 
results of a most unpleasant character, Lady Laura 
was compelled to fall back on the conventional ex- 
euse which in England is called a, headache, in 
France the migraine. 

George urged her toleave, but Lady Laura was in 
no way desirous.of her own company, but_professed 
that a stroll in the beautiful garden attached to the 
mmaneinn would suffice to put, the vexatious enemy to 

nt. 

he young man, who for the first time in his life 
was utterly and completely subdued by, passion, 
yielded, of course, not only without a murmur, but 
with delight, to her wishes. 

The garden was beautifully lighted up, but unlike 
the drawing-room, was eool.and pleasant. 

A seat was. easily found, and here the lovers seated 


themselves. 
in that ambiguous 


George Romaine was simp 
a of mind when a man hardly knows how he does 


eel, 

He was decidedly happy, both in the society of his 
beloved and in. the peared of the future, when this 
beautiful creature should be his wife. 

Lady Laura, on the other hand, was quite in an- 
other mood, 

{ ae loved George Romaine tothe very core of her 
near 

He had taken her wild and passionate fancy by 
storm in, the solitude and silence of the country, and 
now in the bright and glorious sunshine of society 
she had found no one to Si ae him. 

But love, as it does in great natures, had ele- 
vated and purified. 

Laura was pincee in a false and exceptional po- 
sition, by no fault of her own, but her real impulses 
were good and noble, 

Ever since she had given her first. fresh offe 
of love to this man, her soul{had revolted at the part 
she was playing. 

iets had Sage that boven to act as a firebrand, 
and ay. manifold wro: a 
which her father had endured at, ther ao. 

She went to conquer and subdue, she was wholly 
mRaeraD ee artic cary ol 

ever-p) nt, w of her ¢o. ence 
said—tell the truth, and. show see as you are; 


. th i sheng A mi} ; 
Like Bye, & ough listening to. the pier, she had 


no} den 0 
“My bright, my peerless,” he said, ‘you are ill~ 
ho otc thinking, George,” she replied 
ve been , George,’’ she rep! rest- 

ing -her-hand.in a careless way upon his arm, thas 


ee 
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all around me is so bright and beautiful that I shall 
suddenly awaken and find myself in the old convent 
by the sea, with the waves ever murmuring below its 
walls.” 

“ Are you happy?” 

“T am, George. It seems to me too much so. 
Brought up in poverty and obscurity, it is not so 
much that I care for the mere wealth and station— 
that I could readily resign, if only those who now 
pet and make much of me would continue to do so.” 

* But you will have both, my coring. Be assured 
of one thing, however, were you stripped of rank 
and station, it would make no difference to me. 
However obscure you would become, you would 
never lose my love and affection,” he said gravely. 

How those words were remembered in the days to 
come, 

“Tp would make me doubly happy to think so,” re- 
plied the proud girl, “but men were deceivers ever. 
f dare say, despite my beauty and charms and all 
them, if IT were to turn out some- 

dy el poor farmer’s daughter now—you 
would coldly ay meé Os 

As she spoke, Lady Laura, quite recovered, rose 
with a laugh, and took his arm, thus escaping a 
sight of his livid face and Lp pie lips—his whole 
pom that of a man who has trodden on a deadly 
reptile. 

She was, however, too absorbed in her own 
thoughts to notice him, and, being led to a refresh- 
ment room, was easily induced to accept some light 
refreshment, while he, under pretense of ordering 
it, contrived to swallow nearly a tumbler of brandy. 

The words, “humble farmer’s daughter,” had 
phn him like a menace, like a voice from beyond 

€@ grave, 

But though Lady Laura appeared so greatly grati- 
fied by his manner and words, she a gh dl in her 
own heart believed that he spoke the truth. She 
much feared that, were the terrible truth known, he 
would cast her from him in disgust after all. 

But, though hours passed before they retired, the 
subject was not resumed. 

Still the idea of his probable desertion was never 
absent from her mind. . 

The truth, if once known, would be so much worse 
than anything he could expect, that she shuddered 
with strong and ever-increasing foreboding. 

It was with this settled belief that she at last fell 
asleep, to rise late, yet unrefreshed. 

She was determined on another visit to the tramp, 
to endeavor to come to such terms as might shelter 
her in the future from the exposure she so much 
dreaded. 7 

Having breakfasted in her own room, Laura ad- 
dressed herself to her maid: 

“Rogers,” she said, “I should so much like a 
walk down i Nay street, without the carriage. Could 
bd napa ‘or us to get out without being no- 

ced? 

“Oh, yes, my lady!” replied the girl, “if you were 
ddan No as Bot to be eponisen “ 

“You can lend me some of your plainest things,” 
retorted Laura, laughing; “‘do you know, since I 
have been home from school, I have had not one 
hour of true liberty?” 

“Leave it to me,” said the girl, delighted at the 
prospect of an adventure. 

Laura did; and, a quarter of an hour later, hav- 
ing announced that her mistress required two hours’ 
repose, the two flitted out under the eyes of the 
oe ee and found themselves wholly free. 
ane ura had to play her part, and she played 

we 


She entered Oxford street, and appeared to be ab- 
sorbed in looking at the shops. 

The maid, in truth, was delighted, as, like a true 
woman, there was a luxurious delight in looking at 
things even which she could not buy. 

At last, however, before one particular shop of 
tolerably high character, not at the tip-top of fashion, 
but very near it, Rogers got into ecstacies. 

“Ts there anything inside you would like?” asked 
bie Laura, really amused. 

“Oh, lots, my lady!” 

“Well, don’t be too long about it. Here is a note 
for twen' at pe! Do not be all day spending it. I 
shall wal’ the end of the street and back, by which 
time, T suppose, you will have finished your pur- 


chases. 

The girl’s hightened color showed her delight. 

It is true, she had good wages and a splendid ward- 
robe, cast off by her mistress, but the idea of having 
twenty pounds to spend as she liked, was' a tempta- 
tion not to be resisted. 

Her thanks were cut short by her mistress, who 
walked slowly away to look into the next shop. 

No sooner, however, was the girl out of sight than 
she called a cab, and drove to the Oxford street resi- 
dence of Joseph Bradstock. 

He was not at home, but on her saying to the 
shod girl she would wait, she was at once admitted. 

The room occupied as a bachelor den by Mr, 
Joseph Bradstock was chiefly remarkable for the 
pr a of empty bottles and pipes by which it was 

orned, 

The rest of the etme was made up by the usual 
unhappy lodging-house furniture which confiding oc- 
cupants pay for about once every year. 

Phere were a few old magazines, nooks and pam- 
phlets on little shelves, and to these Lady Laura was 
attracted by the mere desire to pass the time, 

Her eyes were cast carelessly over the mildewed 
lot, when suddenly her eyes flashed and even bright- 
ened as she read the back of one book. 

““Sherdon on Poisons.” _ 

By what infernal temptation had she this day been 
drawn to that spot, and why was a subject of which 


that, as you ¢: 


she thought too often and too as mtly, at once 
place thus invitingly before her 
She took down the work. 


Tt was the translation of some vile Italian manual 
of death, and to her extreme terror she discovered 
HW TMGponed of itself, erwever; ay One ‘place, marked 

to’ i) owever, at one , ; 
by a chet of note paj w.,3! » . 
There were two ions marked. 
“J. A poison for which there is no antidote, and 
which ry be = oye who wish at time 
pacer’ ‘om the ills to which all humanity is sub- 

Opposite this, in a crabbed handwriting, was @ 


note of recen te: 
“Old Rigere keeps it, and sells it for its weight in 


fold: The villain asks no questions, Ihave bought 
it of him, and have it by me.” 

“TI, A poison which, administered daily with ex- 
treme caution, will cause a patient to die of atrophy 
without leaving any trace behind, except by the use 
of an antidote, known only to the elect.” 

“Old ae is first-rate at making this up,” began 
a manuscript note, “he sells this for its weight in 
fifty-pound notes. But one vial will last for years,”’ 

Lady Laura read, spellbound. : 

What fearful, horrid mystery was this? 

Why did the man who called himself her father 
keep such a book by him, and why were these rules 
written in his well-known handwriting? 

Lady Laura was a strong-minded girl, and had 
read much of Brinvilliers and Borgia, but she never 
expected to be mixed up in such fearful plottings 
and mysteries. 

Why, then, did she copy out so steadily and clear- 
ly the character of one of these poisons, and add to 
it the written note, and the name and address of the 
vender? 

A scraping sound startled her as she still held the 
volume, and, with pallid face and cold brow, she re- 
placed it. 

Secreting the paper, she seated herself, and next 
minute was face to face with her father, her business 
with whom was by this time almost forgotten. 

Her words, were, however, short and definite. 

Unless she was assured in some satisfactory man- 
ner, that her course of deception would never come 
to the knowledge of George Romaine, she had de- 
termined to reveal all. 

“What guarantee can I give you?” he said, ina 
surly, sneering tone. 

“T searcely know,” she replied; “but this I do 
know—come what will, if Iam to live in fear and 
trembling before my marriage, I will cast myself on 
the merey of George Romaine beforehand,” 

** As well ask pity of a tiger.” 

“T do not believe you right. But let me continue. 
If I am troubled after my marriage, if you mean to 
trade upon his love and affection, I will put it out of 
your power to do so.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“Time will show. So be warned. What, person- 
ally, I can do for you, I will. It is, I suppose, m 
duty. But disgrace me in the eyes of my husband, 
and you will have killed the goose with the golden 


e 2) ” 

With which words she went out as one in a dream 
leaving her father considerably astounded and 
alarmed. 

Once outside, she dismissed the cab, and took her 
way to the residence of the old poison vender, whose 
name she had found in the curious moth-eaten book 
on that lodging-house shelf, 

The strange result of this visit will be seen, 

One thing, however, might have made her hesitate 
to carry out her designs had she known the circum- 


stance. 

Joseph Bradstock, considerably puzzled at her 
manner, had ie out after her, and seen her dis- 
charge the cab. 

ie pe eh) something, he knew not what, he raised 
the collar of his coat, drew over his eyes a slouched 
hat, and followed her at a distance. 

His amazement may be conceived when he saw her 
go straight to the street in which old Rigere lived, 
and halt before his door, 

“Blind mole that Iam for leaving that book out! 
She has been looking over its pages, and I under- 
stand the threat.” 

The address of the man who sold the poison which 
Lady Laura appeared desirous of obtaining, was in- 
dicated as behie inasmall street between the Hay- 
market and Leicester square. It was not known 
Lady Laura, but she easily obtained the information, 
and stood before the shop. 

It was very different from what she expected. 

The name was over the door, but. the window con- 

d a miscellaneous col- 


to speak to you alone,” she said, in ac- 

cents that seemed to chill her own heart. 

“T am alone—always alone,’ was the sepulchral 
reply, “but if your business be important, you can 
step this way.” 

, fay he held the door of the back parlor open for 
er § 
The Pady Laura shuddered as she entered the old 
oisoner’s den. It had a moldy smell, and a death- 

ke appearance, A crocodile mummy Le tyne from 

the roof, skeleton heads grinned from off the shelves, 
ae stuffed owls were perched upon the mantel- 
piece. 

The man silently presented her with a chair, and 
the girl, ready to sink with terror and excitement, 
gladly accepted the offer. 

She then drew a small piece of paper from her 
glove and handed it over to the man. 

It was the name of the poison, with the directions 
how to use it. 

The man read it through, with a cold and sinister 
bai) ae en folded it A ona ee it on 

‘You ‘ou wan uliar dru, 
“Tdo,"Pshe xald, firmly. es . 
“Girl, do you know if is a deadly Psa’ eee | 
tes properly ad- 
ing hind for prying fools 
to carp about?” he said, slowly. 

" Py I be a8 Pi 

t cost me long days of study, travels over m. 
wild regions, and now that I have discovered the we. 


Pt young bios 7 . 
—jealousy—fa' on w! T am wing 
childish.” The price for a small vial, which” com- 
mands the lives of a dozen men, is fifty guineas,” he 


le ne pe looking keenly at her face, half concealed 
av. 


“Thave not the money with me, Twill call at one 
to-morrow. Place it in a small parce ready. What 
can I come to buy?” she asked, hurriedly, 

The man opened a cupboard, and brought out a 
tray of very beautiful pearls. 

“You can require a string of these,” he said, with 
a sinister smile. ‘They shall be ready. It will only 
be five guineas extra.” 

Lady Laura opened her purse, put down a bank- 
note, and rising, intimated that she would call at one 
the next day. The horrible man bowed, and said 
that everything should be ready. 

“Even to smell this drug is dangerous,” he said. 
9 ae Laman careful.” 

ly Laura made no reply, but hurrying into the 
street, soon joined her maid, and by ueinddnnivance, 
re-entered the house without any one being the 
wiser. 

Scarcely had she turned her back on the street 
where the poisoner resided, than Joseph Bradstock 
came out from a doorway where he had been con- 
cealed, and crossed over to the shop of the old poi- 
soner, @ man who, though unconvicted, was suffi- 
ciently in the power of the police not very long ago 
to induce him to leave England for parts unknown. 

Joseph Bradstock walked in boldly, and before the 
old man had time to greet him, was in the small 
= just vacated by the passionate and ill-regulated 

irl. 

“Well,” he said, ‘and what may have been your 
business with the young lady?” 

“My good sir,” replied the other in a sneerin 
tone, . have you a monopoly in the purchase of pole 
sons?’ 

Joseph Bradstock turned deadly pale, 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, ina tone of 
deep emotion, “that the young lady who has just 
left your shop came here in search 0: poison?” 

“T have no secretsfrom you. She did.” 

** And you gave it to her?” speaking with increased 
vehemence. 

““T did not; for the simple reason that she had not 
the means of paying. She returns to-morrow with 
the money,” sneered the other. 

“Thank Heaven. Sit down, man. Give me some 
of your rare old sherry, and drink first, man. I 
never feel safe in this old surgery. There is a fear- 
ful flavor of Borgia and Brinvilliers about your local- 
ity. Thanks,” he added, as the other filled out two 
tumblers of exquisite wine and drained his own to 
the very bottom. 

“You are a rare connoisseur in wines,” was his 
remark as he set down his glass. ‘ And now to busi- 
ness. 

The conversation which ensued was animated. 
The herbalist was dogged and obstinate. Each ap- 
peared to stick to his own text. 

At length Joseph Bradstock rose, white with rage. 

“T swear, if you do not obey me implicitly, T wil 
give a hint in a quarter which may cause you to be 
watched. You know best if the object of certain 
mysterious night visits here became known to the 
police, Hitherto you have fattened, reveled in gold, 
on the proceeds’ of your infamous traffic. To-night 
it ea an stopped.’ 

‘‘T yield—as you say, so shall it be done,” exclaim- 
ed the other, with'a quart 

““Tis well. We are too old friends to quarrel. De- 
ceive me, however, and, by the shades of all you 
have sent to join your ancestors, I will ruin you.” 

And with a stern and haughty expression of coun- 
tenance, this man of iron will, bl nffed only when his 
passions were concerned, stalked away, leaving the 
other humiliated and crushed, but with inextinguish- 
able hatred rankling in his bosom. 

_The young Lady Laura, who had been so suddenly 
lifted to an eminence which she felt to be bad, lived 
a life by no means to be envied by the meanest work 
girl she swept past in her carriage. 

That she was an impostor—the tool of a wicked 
oi ay or naa 

le wholly under his uence, and compelled 
as it were, by the relationship to believe and't trust 
him, she had learned to hate the people among 
whom she was going to live, and was, therefore, 
ready and willing to deceive them in any way. 

But no sooner was she beyond the baneful influ- 
ence of Joseph Bradstock than her natural good im- 
pulses moe led, 

She learned to love those she had been taught to 
despise, and would ay, shelter them front tigen 
at any expense to herself. 

The assertion by the gentle girl she had driven 
from her home that she was the real heiress, an as- 
sertion the glowing beauty never doubted, added to 
the complication. 

There was something so winning, so lovable about 
her rival, that she felt she could sink into the earth 
with shame when she thought how shamefully she 
was injuring her. 

An earnest and warm desire to retire from the 
contest took possession of her soul. 

But between her and duty stood one stumbling- 
block, the love she felt—earnest. unselfish, and en- 
during—for the somewhat stern older brother. 

She really and truly loved him, apart from rank, 
wealth, and station. Had he been a een instead 
of the heir to a baronetcy and an earldom, she would 
have felt the same. 

To expose her cruel and wicked deception to him, 
to seek, not only the loss of his affections, but to see 
his eyes cast ts her in repulsion and contempt, 
was more than she could bear, 

yet, unless she ministered to his cravin 
wants, richly, munificently, she was persuaded tha 
her father, once her marriage was consummated, 


| would betray her from sheer revenge, if not to make 


her pay for the A pbepriat lao of the shameful secret. 
at would then follow? Separation, perhaps di- 
pee and the loss of that made life worth 


The dilemma was a fearful and a terrible one, 
from which there appeared no escape. 

tot was Ree ~ roe Mi oes made the un- 

irl perse er determination to procure 

the Py a poison of which she had read in her Father's 


ngs. 
ode ine ld ever be ready, the moment é ure took 
to send her me sins upon her head toa 
Plactie  pitehiteen 

ly Laura would be ha) hile she coul 
then—it must be as it mile z A oe 


; 
' 


whom she called her father. But for her naturally 
fine nature, which rebelled against her teaching, she 
would have been utterly and irrevocably vitiated. 

As soon as was consistent with custom, Lady Lau- 
ra left the gentlemen, and intimated to her chape- 
rone that she wished to make some calls upon her 
tradespeople. The lady in question, nothing loth, 
hastened to prepare, and before long the two were 
busy going a round which persons of fashion think 
almost a necessary part of existence. 

Lady Laura was rather in a hurry, and slurred 
over her shopping in a most un-Eve-dike manner; 
but then, she had so many places to go to. 

“Now I must go for some penne! she said, giving 
a direction to the driver, and biting her lip to try an 
counteract the shivering and pallor which overcame 
her, 


She spoke not one word, but alighted at once, as | 


the carriage stopped, and went in. 

The old man was ready. He placed a tiny bottle in 
her hand, with a larger parcel, both neatly wrapped 
up, and received his money, 

Not a word was spoken. Lady Laura was far too 
overwhelmed to say anything, while the old poisoner 
was naturally reticent. 

In three minutes the girl returned to her carriage 
with the pearls in her hand, the,bottle carefully con- 
cealed in the folds of her dress. 

It was with an awful sense of triumph that she 
clutched the small vial which made her the master 
of her destiny and that of others. 

Let any man or woman search their own bosoms, 
and say if such awful suggestions of the enemy have 
not, under peculiar circumstances, assailed their own 
sO) There are times when, from where or whence 
we know not, horrible imaginings overcome the cita- 


del of thought—imaginings from which on reflection } 


we retreat with horror. 

Why should she die, after all, when five drops of 
this fearful drug would render her forever free from 
persecution, free from the fear of discovery and ex- 


posure? ; 

She could have shrieked with horror when the fin- 
ger of ,destiny, as it were, directed her attention to 

e awful fact that she was in some sort planning 
her own father’s death. 
odWho else stood in the way of perfect felicity? 

ithout him, what in the present or the future 
had she to fear? 

The horrible suggestion, however, was repelled as 
soon as whispered, and Lady Laura knew that if the 
worst came to the worst, she must die herself. 

And with stern determination the young girl re- 
turned to the house. 


CHAPTER XLIX, 
DOWN IN = Ce ate eae i 

From the date of the trial at whic! maine 
had retin acquitted for want of evidence, Reuben 
Ashley had been a changed man. 

His suspicions had been shaken by the persistent 
assertions of Laura Wilmot, but his keen desire to 
discover Who Killed Edith Woodville had not abated. 

That it was the work of any stranger, he could not 
believe. 

Despite several hints thrown out to that effect, no 
one had directly implicated George Romaine in any 
connection with the affianced wife of the young 
farmer, 

He had seen her with Frank, and knew she had re- 
ceived a letter from him. ; 

No correspondence of any kind was to be found in 
her boxes or drawers. 

No valuables were missed, 

Unless, then, Frank were guilty, who could have 
any motive, that of robbery with violence being put 
on one side? 

The lingering suspicion still rested on the youn 
man’s soul that Frank had carried on av imprudeni 
flirtation with her, had wished to break it off, and in 
the heat of a deadly quarrel had struck her, 

She had, it was proved, received a stunning blow 
which had hurled her into the pool, where her death 
was completed by drowning, 

Murders are seldom committed without motives, 
pea recent experiences lead us to think that some 
peop e think a girl can be stamped out of existence 

y invisible hands; and it was er for the young 
farmer. to understand how any one could w ly 
injure his darling. 

ery day he repeated the same words to old 
Woodville, who was never tired of talking about, his 
poor departed daughter. 

But for his niece, pretty Alice, he would have been 
lonely indeed. 

But she was much ghansen 

While Edith had been alive, a blither little bird had 
not existed; she seemed to be the impersonation of 
health and happiness; she made the old farm-house 
pleasant at all hours, 

Now Edith Woodville was dead, she was more seri- 
ous, more thoughtful, more womanly. 

There was a secret reason for ‘this which Alice 
would have died rather than reveal. 

She loved Reuben Ashley, as only a simple, true- 
hearted fn ean love. 

While he was engaged to Edith Woodville she had 
schooled herself into looking upon him as a brother. 

She saw him. every day as the future husband of 
her cousin, and she strove to keep down all rebellious 
and improper thoughts, and though it was a severe 
trial, the poor girl succeeded pretty well. 

When, however, his great.grief came, it was only 
by the exercise of the sternest resolution that she 
kept down all dangerous exposure of her feelings, 

There was no jealousy about her. 

His deep and lasting evousn to the poor murdered 
girl only excited her admiration. __ 

She eke in his earnest fidelity to Edith the annihi- 
lation of all her hopes; but there was no harm in loy- 
ing. aoe now, and did love him with all her heart 


soul. 
Any man not wholly blinded by one set of impulses 
must have seen it, despite her resolute endeavors to 
hide the secret, but. Reuben Ashley went on talking 
of the Heri and laying out his plans for the future 
bree ar terarence to the little trembling, beating 
heart beside ¥ 
" an mind had in some sort recovered its equili- 
um. 

He was no longer a fierce maniac as when he ab- 
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| ducted Laura; but still the perpetual absorption in 
as idea did not tend to restore him to perfect san- 
ity. 
Only a spark, therefore, was wanting to fan him 
into a flame, and this spark was not long in being 
evolved. 
A rumor of the marriage of Sir Arthut Romaine’s 


ward, now known to be the only daughter of the Karl | | 


of Liston, reached the neighborhood. 

Tt was to be celebrated with great. pomp under 
royal auspices in London, and then the happy couple 
were to come down to the Grange, at wnloh place 
and the castle autumn festivities on a grand scale 
were promised, 

The young man grew pale, ghastly pale, when he 
heard this intelligence. 

tang was the way in which the young girl kept her 
oath, 

Reuben Ashley knew nothing of the change which 
had taken place. 

It was little spoken about and was generally con- 
sidered to be a fable, ; 

But the whole story was unknown to Reuben. 

No one ever spoke to him of the Romaines, or their 
affairs, while he was equally reticent. 

This scrap.of news inflamed him anew, and he 
abruptly announced his intention of going to London. 

It would not be diffieult for him to obtain access to 
any of the Romaines, they being, to some extent, his 
 acies sy abies a hough his principal property was 

reehold, 

Both old Woodville and Alice desired to know his 
object, the latter pressing him even at the garden 
gate, as-he said farewell, 

“‘T canmnever rest until the secret is kiown. How 
dare a Romaine think of happiness until we know 
Who Killed Edith Woodville?” 

And, without another word, he hurried away. 

He was in London next day. 

He took up his quarters at a humble enough 
at no great distance from the splendid mansion 0’ 
the Earl of Liston, where he was given to understand 
the Romaines were on a visit. 

As he'preferred to act quie’ and, simply to warn 
Laura, against any breach. ,o: her promise, he re- 
solved if possible to see her alone, 


shionable costume, was not so much out of place as 
to excite much attention from the police, though his 
stern, hard manner, and the style in which he clutch- 
ed his stick, caused one or more of the defenders of 
the public peace to eye him with an odd glance. 

Still, on the whole, he contrived to lounge about 
until the carriage drew up one morning... As the 
horses were very fine, the ca ‘e gorgeous, and the 
coach and footmen splendid in their new liveries, a 
small crowd collected, among whom Reuben and one 
or two others stood a little Bperti i 

Reuben drew his hat over his brow, and looked so 
determined, that a man in shabby costume close to 
him eyed him with considerable astonishment, until 
an odd smile passed over his countenance, 

He, however, made no attempt. to cultivate the 
other’s acquaintance, but, like himself, waited for the 
e sted personages to come out. 

minute later, and there stepped down from the 
portico the new chaperone and Posy Laura Wilmot, 

Reuben, Ashley, stern, fierce, and with a terrible 
gleam in his eyes, advanced. 

** Miss Wilmot, one word!” he said, huskily, .:, 

Lady Laura turned in some alarm and faced him. 

“My good man, you take me for some one else,” 

e, 
she said, with rather frightened looks, gliding into 
the carriage without another word. A 

Reuben Ashley stood statue-like with bewilderment. 
ton What can it mean?’ he said, in a low, audible 

ne, " 

“That this is the real Lady Laura, Mr. Ashley,” 
said a sneering voice, ‘‘ and that the other was a coun- 


terfeit—”’ 

Reuben Ashley slowly raised his head and. faced 
the tramp, otherwise Mr, Joseph Bradstock, but so 
disguised he did not know him. 

“You know me?" he asked, 

“T do, sir. I was down at the village when the in- 
quest took pie. Sixapge you never heard the girl 
whom Sir Arthur kets {up wasasham. This one 
looked pretty surprised.”’ 

“Asi ! then am I balked indeed. What can it 
all mean, and shall I never know who killed Edith 
Woodville?” 

The man looked at him with a curious, half-taunt- 
ing, half-sneering expression, iA which the, farmer 
at once recognized him, Ge his disguise. He 
was the man who had tracked Frank to Scarborough 
who had ferreted out. his intended marriage, an 
who had kidnapped Laura for him. 

“T know you now,” he said, wearily. ‘Let us go 
tomy inn. You may be able to give me useful infor- 
mation. I must see the other Laura. From her 
On est eee iy ting aa 

. Jose! r ra re an offer to go 
to any pens inn, enough perhaps he might, in his 
secret heart, have selected any other companion 

articular young farmer. 

Still, as he believed himself to hold the strings of 
the whole play in his hands, and all connected with 
the Romaines to be puppets in his hands, he was. de- 
termined to throw no chance away. 

ag vindictive passions were also brought into 
p ‘ 


lay. 
he Laura, the disinherited, had openl defied 
him, and he had no hesitation in doing anything he 
could to punish her for her rebellion, 


OHAPTER L, 
ie SuneaRS or Mae, a 
EANWHILE r Laura was enjoying to a ce 
extent, a considerable amount of vb piness, 

She was restored to her mother, yet no posi- 
tive or legal evidence had been obtained; 

The cunning cruelty of Laurence Romaine, as well 
as the criminal neglect of her husband, had allowed 
of doubt about the existence of a Child. At all 
events the proofs. had been left at the merey of the 
first-named, and he had used them to impose.an- 
other child upon the earl and her old guardian. 

Mrs. Dewsberry could only speak to a child being 
pana off.as that of the coun: and delivered to 

er by Esther Drake and Laurence Romaine, 

It was almost impossible to doubt the likeness 
which had struck aay Wilford the first day. 
ust have been sal 


Besides, there mi v tisfacto 
given to Sir Arthur of her identity at the time. 


proof 


His rustic dress, though not so elegant.as town fa- | 


If Esther Drake could only be found, there would 

bead w me is an end of all oe 
vertising. was a very dangerous proceeding, as it 
would put the others on their guard. - 

The detective, however, who was at work day and 
night, and who was nearer the clue than ever, he 
thought, began to think they must come to that at 
asi 


Meanwhile, as the reader is already aware, Prank 
Romaine had been cordially invited to her house. 
Though he kept himself aloof from general society, 
and associated only with a few friends who stuck to 
him in his adversity—for suspicion is always. ad- 
versity—the detective easily found him, 

A note from Lady Wilford brought the astonished 
and delighted young man to her house at once, 

After the first joyful salutations were over, a long 
and earnest conference was held. 

The mother, as—despite the want of all evidence— 
Lady Wilford would call herself, insisted upon their 
engagement being renewed. 

le trouble was,on them, and mystery, marriage 
was not to be thought of, but no matter how the 
whole affair was cleared up, she was resolved that 
two faithful hearts ‘should not be separated for long. 

“Laura, here, is, Lam satisfied. the « daughter and 
heiress of the Earl of Liston, If he thinks roper 
to repudiate her, and take a stranger to his m, 
he must do so, I shall not.. My fortune is my own, 
may pavings are large, and my daughter shall have 


“TI would take her gladly, without a sixpence,” 
eried Frank, 

“No doubt of. it,” said Lady Wilford, smiling, 
“bub.as years roll on the neces become very use- 
ful. My object in bringing you together is because I 
wish the happiness and welfare of my child. Of 
course, you will assist me to prove her ny? 
nih all my heart and soul,” said the happy 

rank, 

After, some further conversation, Lady Wilford 
was called away, and the lovers, once so, near hus- 
band and wife, were alone. 

Despite all drawbaeks, it.was, a delicious hour, and 
one which seemed to promise a prelude to others still 
more happy. 

_Presently the detective was introduced, and with 
him a long conference was held. | 

All that he had substantially learned. he kept to 
himself, 

Toward the end of the conversation, something 
was said about Who Killed Edith Woodville? 

The man of law was silent, watching the other 
keenly and shrewdly, 

“Ss you 9 not. suspect me?’ said Frank, in a 
pers r tone of voice, 

“* Most ce not,” replied the other, emphati- 
ber “T know you are not v4 

“'Then you know who is?” cried Lady Wilford. 
The detective looked down, hesitated, slightly col- 
ored, bit his lips and gave many signs of having said 
ma ays een ly, {¢ if I 

¥ > he said, gravely, on me am 
not more licit. I spoke to reassure this 

entleman. certain suspicions of mine are correct, 

e mystery of Edith Woodville’s death will have to 
remain a secret from the world,” 

All the others were silent... 'They knew not what to 
think at first, though next instant every thought 
ye one way. But no one dared give exp: on 

the name which was on every lip. 

Shortly after the detective retired, and a private 
plan of action was decided on, 

Lady Wilford had still constant and faithful 
friends, and it;was through one of these she con- 
trived to be present at the ball, and bring the two 
/Lauras face to face, 

A week of anxiety and yet of happiness passed, 
during which the detective was at work, as he said, 
like a mole. 
ic he declared his intention, to strike a great 

low. 

He would advertise for Esther Drake. 

When the proper notice was drawn. up, he started 
off to go round to all the Depers 

On his way he met Fr Romaine going to the 


ouse, 2 

While he was still shaking hands with him, a coun- 
tryman came up, and stood in a menacing attitude 
before the young officer, 

“ We meet again,” he said, huskily, ‘‘and yet she 
is unavenged.’ 

“Reuben Ashley,”’ replied Frank firmly, ‘I have 
been acquitted of the infamous charge you, in your 
mad jealousy, brought inst me, This. persecu- 
tion must cease, The first time you address me in 
ene menacing tones, T shall turn you over to a po- 

iceman. 


“Is this the gentleman who had made up his mind 
ae avenge ‘Rdith Woodville?” whispered the de- 
ve., 
“Ve w 


hone Sotes ae le pe detective, it you 
Will © ve patience, the subject upon Ww: you 
have set your mind so many ore shall not be a 
secret many days. Pray come with me,” 

And he led the astonished young gentleman away, 
leaving Frank Romaine a prey to the most over- 
whelming surprise, 


CHAPTER XL, 
THE ADVERTISEMENT, 
Wat between Mr, Daniel Philip and Reu- 
ben Ashley must remain a secret. 
This, however, it is necessary to © $ 
Whatever information the latter gentleman received 


ony made him surly and fieree. 
ut he had given.a solemn promise to be quiet and 
calm—to reserve all action until he received permis- 


sion from the police officer. 
Ashi ‘ Sent of Siecent pnd pe feted A abide 

s was BI Reube 
by. the decision. of the detective, — 

Once having come to this resolution, he entered, 
as the other expected, warmly into the object with 
which Mr. Daniel Philip was specially occupied. 
Believing that, whichever way his suspicions were 

directed he should only be doing an act of jus- 
tice to Romaine for his unjust suspicions, he 
not only withdrew all opposer to his marri 
with Laura, but determined to assist in ceering 
from — foul stigma which he himself cast 
upon him. 
© more readily to do this he placed himself 
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wholes the disposal of the active agent of Lady 
utord, 

It will not, therefore, surprise the reader that, on 
the next day after meeting the detective, he should 
have been seen in the company of Mr. Roger John- 
son, wending his way toward St. John’s Wood. 

The rather lax butler of the parvenu manufac- 
turer had made one of his usual appointments to 
pe or evening in that direction and play a game 
of cards. 

As Mr, Joseph Bradstock had no business calling 
for his attention of an evening, he was always open 
to.a meeting with his new friend. 

The fact was that the “tramp” looked upon the 
butler as a soft kind of personage, who was about to 
commit a blundering crime, of which he proposed to 
enjoy the benefit. 

ie intended to use him in many ways, and hoped 
before they parted, amid the far-off scenes of the 
American republic, to lighten his load very consider- 


ably. 

This was the third or fourth visit which Mr. Roger 
Jobnson had paid to the villa residence of Mr. 
Joseph Bradstock. 

On each occasion the butler ‘had lost his mone 
with such good temper and carelessness that Josep 
was rine delighted. 

This alone, to a man who was an ingrained gam- 
bler, was a temptation of itself. 

As soon as they were within a hundred yards of 
the house the two men parted, Reuben Ashley retir- 
ing to a quiet place in the neighborhood, and Mr. 
Roger Johnson walking quietly up to the house door. 

6 was admitted on this oecasion by the wife, who 
was unusually surly, and eyed the man with a 
strangely cunning look, 

She could not make out this man, on whose arrival 
she was always locked up in her room by her gentle 
busband. 

Who was he, and what did he want?’ 

Her curiosity was excited; she was too true a 
daughter of Eve not to seek to tify it. 

th a cunning which showed considerable appre- 
ciation, she did not allow her husband to have even 
the A peagemes inkling of her being in a suspicious 
mood, 

She, however, took ‘her servant, a poor, ignorant 
slave, who hated Joseph for his brutality, partially 
into her confidence, 

Without a word she showed the new arrival into 
the house, and into the room where supper was 
ready, and where Bradstock, in his shirt-sleeves, was 
ic some wine. 

*Punctual as usual,’’ said the host, with a signifl- 
eant look at his wife. ‘‘Sha’n't want you any more 
to-night.” 

And-again he followed the stern woman out, walk- 
ed up-stairs, and locked her in. 

en oe, descended to take his place at the 
head of his hospitable table, 

His enjoyment of his luxurious res pe might. have 
been marred had he known that the lock was loose, 
the serews having been removed, and that, within a 
minute of his closing the door, his wife had glided 
down-stairs, and was concealed behind a shrub near 
the open window, listening to every word. 

For some time the two gentlemen, gourmands 
both in their way, were too much pre-oecupied by 
the excellent fare before them to speak upon any 
other subject. 

radstock had ordered a cold collation, regardless 
of expense, and they did justice to it. 

As soon, however, as it was pushed on one side, 
and cigars and brandy and water produced, then 
both seemed to settle down to the business of the 
evening. 

The evening was hot, the curtains were down, but 
the window was open. 

“IT suppose you feel an interest in all that’ eon- 
cerns the Countess of Liston?" said the butler, light- 
ing his cigar while ery 

‘Yes. Why?” growled oeeph, 

“There is an advertisement in the Times of to-day 

for one Esther: Drake, formerly nurse to the lady. 


Here it is,” replied Roger Johnson. 


The tramp’s jaw fell, his face turned livid, the 
muscles of his countenance worked, and he stared at 
his companion so stupidly as to induce a look of un- 
fe’ surp in his face. 

“Esther Drake!” he said, in a low: whisper. 
* What hell-cat device is this? What do they want 
with her?” 

“Really can't say,” observed the other, handing 
him the excerpt from the Times. 

Joseph Bradstock read the few lines, and from his 
thin, shivering a there oozed forth some words 
which were not blessings. 

His hand trembled so he could scarcely hold the 
wenn) which he presently placed in a pocket- 

ok. 

“You area cup too low,” said Roger Johnson. 
“You'd better take a fillip. That bit of a paper 
seems to startle you.” 

“It does. Some accursed busy body—would I held 
him by the throat—is at work. “But it matters not. 
- must come to an issue,” said the other fero- 
ciously. : 

““Shan’t be sorry,” said Roger Johnson. ickly. 
““My master is going it fine. If I don’t mnnlie haete 
there won't be much to clear out, I can tell you,” 

“Why don’t you feather your nest while you can?” 
urged oseph. 

““No; I will make a grand haul at the last. His 
diamonds alone are worth a fortune; and, between 
you and me, I'd rather have a few hundred miles be- 

ween us before he finds me out. When do you pro- 


pose going?” 

The event—well, the marriage—takes place next 
Saturday. I shall take my leave of England forever, 
on egy My vengeance will be a ne a 
pockets, Ihope, will be well lined. By the way. 
must have my luggage in some sectire place.” Tt 
won't do to have it come here; I do not want i- 
cion excited with certain parties until I am far 
away. 

A sigh came wafted on the evening wind—a sigh 
which, if heard, might have ¢ the course of 
our narrative; but which, from the intense excite- 
ment under which both men labored, neither heard. 

“T have a private crib,” said Johnson; “tyou can 
send a luggage there. We start together, I sup- 
pose?” . 

“Yes; you must be ready on Saturda; ht,” re- 
sponded Joseph Bradstock; “ pro rahe ew be 


cannot oe 
e 


“T will be quite ready. Here is our joint luck in 
America,” he said; ‘* and now for a game.”’ 

Bradstock was nothing loth, and some hours were 
whiled away until about midnight, when the master 
of the house was too far gone to continue his game. 

Johnson wished him good-night, and hurried away 
to join Reuben Ashley, who was, however, by no 
means tired of waiting. . 

Next day, before he went out, to the utter amaze- 
ment of the detective, he had a communication by 
post of a most startling character, in answer to h 
advertisement. 


CHAPTER LIL 
AN AWFUL DREAM. 

Wuen Joseph Bradstock remained alone, his first 
act was to fill up another glass, to ed a pipe, and, 
settling himself in an arm-chair, to . The long- 
dreaded event appeared to him to be approaching. 
Unless he acted with promptitude and decision, the 
punishment of twenty years of crime would be 
awarded to him, after all. 

Within two days he had received two terrible 
shocks, and began to doubt whether it would be 
wise to abide even over the coming Saturday. His 
means were already tolerably good, he being in pos- 
session of money and valuables which his wife little 
suspected. But, sh Ain and avarice prompted him 
to carry out his original plan. 

Once Lady Laura married, his course was clear. 
She. must supply him with eve half-penny she 
could spare, or he would reveal the revolting truth 
to Sir Arthurand George that the latter had'married 
= impostor, the daughter of the man with many 

jases, 

Then his thoughtsreturned to Esther Drake, whose 
evidence would, to a certain extent, defeat all his 
machinations. Should he allow her to remain in 
England, and in a most marvelous manner balk 
him of his revenge? 

By a natural leap of ideas he thought of the old 

‘isoner. Knowing this woman’s tastes and habits, 

e present of a bottle of brandy duly prepared by 
him, would insure her silence. 

It was with these terrible and murderous thoughts 
in his head that he finally fell off to sleep on a couch 
in his dining-room. : 


He-was walking years before in the streets of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, On his arm leaned the woman, who 
had throughout played such a treacherous part to 
her mistress, Esther Drake. "They had come to this 
notorious watering-place to rest after their terrible 
game of life. 

So, at all events, thought Esther Drake, though the 
other had a second purpose, He was on the lookout 
ior ae Romaine, who, as yet, had not reached 

ingland. 

nowing nothing of the terrible events which had 
turned the castle into a charnel-house and an abode 
of sorrow, she had traveled by slow stages from 
Rome, bent on healing the slight difference which 
she believed separat her sister and her husband. 
The man kept a good watch, One evening she 
ee iy tt the Hotel des Bains, and put up fora night 
and a day. 

He _ at once gave out that important business de- 
manded his ates oa in England, and bade Esther 
Drake await return. With a'sarcastic smile, the 
girl aequiesced in his command. 

Tn the dark of the evening Maria Romaine went on 
board, attended by her maid, and from dislike to the 
confinement of the cabin, took up a position on deck. 
Her maid, who was no sailor, did all she could to 
make her comfortable, and then hurried below. The 

{ majority did the same; but when the night 
ooked especially dark, and even dirty, scarcely a 
soul, save the crew, remained on deck. But Maria 
Romaine ensconced herself in the middle of the ves- 
sel, amid the luggage, well wrapped up in shawls 
and furs, with a tarpaulin at hand in case of rain. 
She could not breathe in the cabin. The vessel was 
soon under way. The sea was'at first rather smooth, 
but the wind was — rapidly, while, after the first 
quarter of an hour, lightning flashed in the distance. 

Maria Romaine vralded herself on her elbow, and 
looked around in some terror. 

At that moment a tall, dark figure glided to her 
side, and seated himself on a box. 

*©an I do anything for you, Miss Romaine?’ he 
said, in low accents. 

“You here! What is the meaning of this persecu- 
tion?” she answered, rather alarmed at the man’s 
manner. 

“Can you not forgive me?” he said. “Knowing 
that you were coming home, I have hastened to 
meet you, After so long an absence, are you not 
glad to see me?” 

“Laurence Romaine,” was the cold, cutting an- 
swer, “you are a coward and a villain! While pre- 
tending to court my favor, you were persecuting my 
poor sister with your hateful attentions.” 


“Yes; and I am sure, from some words written to 
me by the earl, that you have been doing 
Even the sacred mantle of 
her against you. But Iam going home, and the earl 
shall be undeceived.” 

“You are rather late," sneered Laurence Romaine, 
off his guard. ‘‘The earl and countess are separated. 
Their child is dead, and only Sir Arthur’s brats stand 
between me and the earldom.” 

“Execrable wretch!’ ejaculated the girl; “leave 
me, ere I call the captain to my assistance! Go! But 
remember that there is such a thing as vengeance 
upon earth. The ear] shall know all! 

ith @ savage snarl, the man turned away, and 
prov ing oe in his cloak, began to reflect deep- 
on mn. 

Meanwhile the gale increased, and the steamer 
glided through the darkness beneath the heavy 
oo from which constant gleams of lightning were 

ng. 

The Sieok was soon swept by strong and steady 


gusts 
an to wish herself below, and made a 
faint ap to a steward who was passing. 
Just at that moment a flash lit up the white faces 
of all, and the man failed to hear. 
“For the sake of common humanity,” said Lau- 
rence Romaine, approaching, and speaking in ‘his 
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lowest and most dulcet tones, “ allow me to help you 
to the cabin.” 

“T must accept your offer. The lightning blinds 
me, I fear'the dark waters,” replied the girl, whose 
sensitive nerves were at too much tension, 

With the assistance of Laurence, she rose, and, 
taking advantage of the vessel’s being on an even 
keel, he led the —~ 

He held on how he could, by cords and shrouds, 

Suddenly, without a moment’s warning, there was 
a fearful lurch, the vessel rolled, a wave swept over 
the steamer, and a faint shriek was heard as she fell 
into the seething waters. 

“Lady overboard!” was nextshouted by Laurence 
Romaine, in fierce, husky tones, perhaps of remorse 
and despair. 

Captain and crew ran to his frantic call, but they 
could see nothing. ; 

The deep had swallowed » its dead. 

Maria Romaine had said her last say on earth to 
man. 

Laurence frantically Soyer her attempt to o pate 
the cabin; and the vessel being in real danger, all re- 
turned to their duty. 

“Tt was her own fault,’ he muttered, when once 
more alone. 


“Was it?” whispered Esther Drake; in his ear. “I 
saw ‘a do it! ds off, or I will call for assist- 
ance 


Ever suspicious and cunning, she had secretly fol- 
lowed him, 

Then Laurence Romaine knew that his foul and 
wicked deed—he had purposely let go when she 
hung over the abyss of waters—had been seen by the 
last witness whom he would have desired to have it 
known by. 

Verily his measure of iniquity was full, and’ this 
woman knew all his secret, even the most cherished 
one, that on which he chiefly counted for his ven- 

eance. : 
e The boat finally reached Folkestone, but in the 
hurry and confusion the loss of the lady was momen- 
tarily forgotten. 
nen the report was made by the eaptain, the 
gentleman who had sounded the alarm was novliere 
to be found. 

The infamous death of poor Maria Romaine was 
set down as an accident, and as such treated by her 
pag tht 8 relatives. : : 

But. and wicked as was the pe ator of the 
deed, he had been haunted ever since that day feeee 
memory of this base and cowardly crime. iy 
other fiendish acts had been committed by him; but 
none so coldly awful. 


Suddenly Joseph Bradstock awoke from his fear- 
ful and menacing dream with a shudder, and found 
himself sitting in his dining-room, with the lam 
out, and the gray morning stealing in through the 
open window. 

With a mental curse at his own folly, he closed the 
window, set light to the fire ready laid in the grate, 
and, again drinking, composed himself to sleep. 


CHAPTER LIIr. 
FRIENDLY COUNSEL, 


Aut the preparations for the wedding went on, as 
such things will do when all the parties concerned 
are agreeable, and at the same time rich. 

The settlements were easily seen to. 

Everything that wealth could procure and affee- 
tion suggest was laid at the feet of the heiress of the 
house of Liston, the future mistress of the joint 
houses of Liston and Romaine. 

The presents lavished on Lady Laura were valu- 
able and numerous, 

Her casket of diamonds was so extremely rich 
that it was resolved to leave it at a banker's until the 
return of the wedding-party. 

Lady Laura Romaine would take with her what 
she required; the rest would be left in safe cu ; 

This decision ha been communicated to Mr. 
Joseph toa worthy at once laid his'com- 
mand on his daughter, 

When she finally locked yg the jewel chest on the 
Seaiing moming, she would abstract the real valu- 
ables, up the box how she could, and hand him 
the real diamonds. 

For this purpose the audacious ruffian intended to 
be present at the wedding, in the house, as one of 
the extra servants, and thus be able to obtain an in- 
terview, however brief, with the new Mrs. George 
Romaine. 

It was ways ae ie age = soryetins. a ed 
w sensation 0 or, Lad, ura yie 
to hig iron wil, ero 

And thus they parted. 

Lady Laura was in her private boudoir adjoining 
aha hat pean orting, witkia Gold and call 

e en sorting, a cold an lous he; 
the magnificent gifts, and selecting those needed ob 
her continental tour. 

ite she had placed for her maid to prepare for 
pac! s 

‘Those she intended stealing from. her husband to 
purchase the silence of her guilty father, were put 
on one side, with horror and ous. 

The deed was revolting to her incts, utterly ab- 
horrent to her feelings. 

But she devotedly and deeply loved, and the prize 
was worth trying for, apart from her utter repulsion 
to return to the school, convent, and low lodging- 
house life of the ; 

Having finished her task, she turned to her bou- 
doir and seated herself in deep thought, 

While thus engaged, a young person from the ar- 
tiste engaged in her trousseau was announced, 

Glad of any diversion to her thoughts, Lady Laura 
ordered her to be shown up, and soon the other 
Fe eae ee atime ks looking oe, 

e was a delica a ng nm, and 
soon as they were alone, Lady Laura Beas Bae to 


seated. 

But the girl threw back her yail, and revealed the 
sweet, gentle face of our Laura, 

Never before had their likeness srpeted so great. 

Lady Laura was unusually pale, her cheeks had 
become paler and thinner, and a stranger would 
have iad a hard task to tell one from the other. 

“Pray excuse me,” said our Laura, ‘but I couil 
not succeed in seeing you any other way. I have 
rt ee ou some point lace—” : 

* Girl!” gasped “what means this auda- 


| 
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city? What is your errand? Go, or T will summon 
the earl.” 

“Do so,” was the gentle reply. “T ask nothing 
better than to see him. One glance at my face 
would, my mother says, be enough—” 

“Your mother!” cried the other, surprised. 

“The Countess of Liston, with whom I am residing, 
and who has recognized me,” 

“Your mother!” was the blank answer, 
the Countess of Liston live?” 

“You know little of the family history, if you are 
not aware that my father and mother have been 
separated = pti years; that I was brought up by 
Sir Arthur Romaine until afew months ago, when, 
acting under false and wicked advice, I left my 
home to find you installed in my place.” 

‘And your purpose now?” said Lady Laura, cold- 
ly. She was not desirous of any scandal that should 
reach the ears of her friends, 

“T have come in a kindly spirit. Within a few days 
my identity will be proved, and yours, of course, 
disproved. 
atrocious character of the man who has dispossessed 
me and is forcing you fo play, a part that will end in 
shame, wish to give you friendly counsel.” 

“Of what kind, pray?” 

“To retire before it is too late.” 

“And give up all? Girl, I know not if you are sin- 
cere, but this I do know; I am Lady Laura Romaine, 
and in a few days I shall be the wife of George, and 
I am not disposed to yield up my position an rights 
to idle rumor.” 

* Reflect what, if my assertions be proved, will be 

our fate, You do not know the character of George 

maine.”? 

“Listen to me. Perhaps you are in earnest, and 
mean me well. Thinking so, I will speak plainly. 
Were I an i pga and even could it not easily be 
proved, I would willingly give up rank, wealth, po- 
sition. But give up George Romaine—no I love him.” 

The other was now quite speechless with astonish- 
ment, 

“And you will bring this fatal disgrace upon him 
and his family?” she asked. 

“What disgrace, Cehale she cried, passionately. 
“Even were I the daughter of the man of whom 
you speak, T am still a Romaine. Is he not Sir 
Arthur’s cousin? is he not heir presumptive after 
George and Frank?” 

Our Laura clasped her hands in agony. 

This man, this tramp, this Jos ok Bradstock, who 
had influenced her destiny for evil, who had broken 
up a once happy family, was, then, the outcast, Lau- 
rence Romaine—the man whose name was mention- 
ed with awe and horror in the family. 

“Besides, young lady,” continued Lady Laura, 
“T am given to understand, upon the very best au- 
thority, that you are the daughter of the person of 
whom you speak.” 

This was said in a low tone, but defiantly. She had 
recovered her equanimity. 

The other rose with a sigh. 

Lady Laura did the same, and they found them- 
selves before a large pier-glass. 

They were side by side, and, but for the difference 
of dress, and a slightly darker shade in the hair of 
one, they might have been taken for twins. 

“T am sorry, lady, you will not take advice. My 
mother is determined to reinstate me in my rights, 
and you will be the sufferer,” observed our Laura. 

“T have answered you once,” said the other, 
coldly. 

The younger girl turned away, and leaving the 
boudoir, went slowly down-stairs. 

From habit she avoided the servants’ staircase, and 
went down the grand flight. 

Just as she reached the hall two gentlemen came 
out of the library. 

She then discovered her mistake, and with a gentle 
bow murmured some unintelligible word of apology 
and moved toward the open door, 

‘Heavens!’ gasped the Karl of Liston, clutching 
the baronet’s arm; “‘that face—the image of my 
wife—the woman I once so loved, the woman,” he 
faintly whispered, ‘I still love.” 

“What does she here?” asked the baronet, with a 
vain attempt at sternness. ‘‘ I hope she has not been 
annoying your daughter, poor child.” 

And the two men returned to the library, over- 
come by strange and mysterious feelings, which, 
however, were driven from their thoughts before 
night in the whirl and excitement of business in con- 
nection with the coming marriage, 

As for the poor girl, firmly persuaded that she had 
been in the presence of the father who rejected her 
and repudiated her mother, she tottered down the 
steps of the house, and but for the carriage which 
awaited her must have fallen to the earth. 

Being drawn into the vehicle by the anxious hand 
of Frank Romaine, it was some time before she could 
give a coherent account of what had happened, 

But her mother and the younger son saw clear 
teks a Oe f was now to be done but fight the battle 

e end. 


* Does 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE INWARD AVENGER. 

As the _ which was to bring matters to a climax 
approached, Joseph Bradstock grew more and more 
anxious and nervous. 

He was all the while preparing for his far distant 


ight. 
ni husband and wife in that suburban abode had 
long since abandoned all pretense of affection and 
even friendship. They were bound together by ties 
of interest and interest only. 

Joseph Bradstock occupied his own room, of which 
he invariably kept the key. 4 

Here he was engaged for hours at a time. 

All he cared to remove had long since been taken 


away, and there remained only certain portable 


The pocketbook he handled as if it was 

a poisonous snake, his cheek eenooe deeds pale, 

and his lips quiv all the while as he touched it. 

Still he opened it, k out a eras bundle of notes, 
count 


ae with trembli a — mn: 

ie then thrust In it 

black bag with the other pedpented! oe wyiaels ti this 
When 


e had cleared the secrek cabinet, hecareful- 
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ly fastened the whole, and replaced it in the secretary. 

The key he placed away in his pocket. 

With a deep, heayy sigh, he cast himself heavily 
into an arm-chair. 

He did not speak. 

But his thoughts were busy. 

Ever since that vivid dream of what happened on 
board the Boulogne boat he had become timorous. 

After all, was there such a thing as retribution 
even in this world? 

He seemed to think at last that the scorpion sting 
of conscience had pose to punish. 

The long vista of the past, for twenty years, what 
did it show him? 

One long series of crimes, pied one upon another, 
each more cruel, base, and eoWardly than the last. 

Could he hope to escape wholly from the conse- 
quences of his sins? 

Until now he had thought so, but, as the end drew 
near, he shuddered with dread, that even at the last 
moment, the fearful Nemesis of Crime would be be- 
hind him—even the Avenger of Blood, 

He rose wearily, wishing the hours would dissolve 
into minutes, and the minutes into seconds, and pre- 
pared to leave the room. i 

An odd sensation came over him as he did so, as if 
some one were concealed in his private apartment, 

Hesearched, however, TeHOLStORy and found no one. 

Every cupboard was opened, and even the bed was 
examined, 
iy With a sigh he gave up the task, and went to the 

oor, 

Had _ he but seen the pair of malignant eyes fixed 
upon him, watching his every movement through 
two small holes hored in the wainscot, he might have 
changed his tactics. 

From his bedroom he went to the parlor, where 
lunch was laid, and tried to induce forgetfulness by 
indulging in creature comforts. 

His wife joined him. o 

“Going out again?” she ata, in a hysterical kind 
of way. “I wonder if you ever will be wise and do 
as I have often told you.” 

““And pray what is that?” 

** Give up this life of scheming and terror, and re- 
tire to some quiet country place, where you may live 
a safety and spend your old age in repentance,” she 
added. 

“Hag, have T not warned you? Some of these 
days you will arouse me beyond endurance,” he said, 
glaring madly at her, 

The woman saw something worse than usual in his 
evil face, and opt silence. 

Satisfied with his traps Joseph Bradstock was 
silent, and, after finishing his hinch, went out. 

Why and wherefore he did not know. 

Simply there was a restless spirit within him 
which would not be stilled, and he fancied that 
walking about, entering billiard-rooms and other 
places where he was known, would chase away the 
phantom which pursued him, 

His whole fabric was now liké a house of cards, 
which a breath would blow away. 

The advertisement for Esther Drake showed who 
was at work. 

The Countess of Liston was evidently determined 
to prove the identity of the disposses: Laura with 
her lost ¢hild. 

The false Laura would then be cast from her high 
estate without hesitation. 

As this event onete. itself to his mind, disas- 
trous as it would prove to him, Joseph Bradstock 
could not help a sinister, sneering smile from pass- 
ing over his countenance. 

inding little comfort in his usual society, he left 
one place after another, and, wandering about the 
streets, felt one of the most wretched and heaven- 
forsaken wretches in all the great metropolis. 

t last he reached the Haymarket, and, with a 
cigar in his mouth, sauntered along, looking mechan- 
ically at the passers-by. 

Round and about he went, until he came to that 
great thoroughfare so frequented by the shopping 
class of the elite. 

Carriages swept past, others drew up, and others 
again took their departure. 

He was startled by one in particular, and raising 
his eyes, saw the Countess of Liston, almost as 
beautiful as in her youth, the exiled Laura, proud 
and happy, with Frank Romaine assisting her to 
alight. ' 

All three almost brushed past him on their way 


into the ena 

And all evil schemes, his persecution of a 
woman who could not love him had come to this. 
The mother and child were, after all, re-united and 


happy. 

Paty another elue, and the tangled web of years— 
the net he had woven with so much skill—would be 
unraveled. R 

He turned away, not like a fallen angel shut out of 
Paradise, but as a ht ei eur from the door of a 
house where he is a nuisance and a pest. 

Walking slowly along, he soon came face to face 
with the butler, who was rather red in the face, and 
who had been oe left by a woman, as Joseph 
Bradstock approached, 

The tramp looked after her suspiciously, as if he 
knew the figure, but made no remark. 

Had he known it was his wife, who, on the night of 
the supper, had gone out, procured the advertisement 
fot Esther Drake, and written to the address given, 
volunteering information, one more base and cow- 
ardly murder would have been added that night to 
the list of those which disgrace the annals of London. 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE EARL’S VISITOR. 
Tae Earl of Liston was far happier than he had 


been for years 7 
ark and gloomy shadows which had 
him with such crushing foree 
ey away, but one black cloud still fute over his 


ouse, 

His eighteen years’ separation from the wife he 
had so adored had not been without its effect. 
Though racked by we: thought, and sometimes 
doubtful of his own Gedamant the broad fact re- 
mained that Lady Liston had held clandestine eon- 
a with a man he despised as much as he ab- 

orred. 

The earl was one ‘of those men who think that 
Ceesar’s wife should he beyond susp ion, and certain 
matters in regard to the being he loved had 


come to his knowledge, which made him believe her 
wantonly guilty. 

Tt was a horrible idea to have entered his mind, 
but he remembered that certain of the female sex 
are gifted with an obliquity of vision which makes 
them prefer the Satyr-man to the Angel-man. 

Two of the ugliest men in Kurope, Mirabeau and 
Wilkes, were notoriously the favorites of the sex. 

By what other mode of reasoning could he explain 
the Se between his wife and the ill-favored 
cousin who had been so fatally encouraged in their 
household. 2 

The presence of his beautiful daughter, so lovely, 
so queenly in her aspect, was to him, of course, & 
great consolation. 

It was grand to see how she swept up the grand 
staircase, with her full, flowing skirts, and 
through the reception rooms as if all her life had 
been spent in such occupation, 

But glorious, womanly, and yet tender as she was, 
it was a secret known Only to the inmost recesses of 
his own heart, that he missed his wife, and sighed 
for reunion with her. 

But his judgment rebelled against his own feel- 
ings, and crushed out the more generous and noble 
impulses, keeping him quiet, 

ot even to Sir Arthur Romaine would he impart 
what he called his weakness. 

He sat thinking dreamily of the past alone in his 
room. 

Though for his daughter’s sake he went out into 
society, and received at home, he did not court com- 
any. 

Sir Arthur and George had gone out for a few 
morning calls, and Lady Laura was busy with some- 
thing connected with her trousseau. ‘ 

He had ample leisure, therefore, for what he called 
study, which was nothing more than thinking. 

He sat immovable; his eyes fixed on the carpet, 
his thoughts far away. 

While in this mood, a domestie entered to say that 


| a lady, on important business, wished to see him for 


a few minutes, 
She declined to give her name, and yet urged her 
¢ ee Mt ee sed ig wer he Shin cthi Ut 
me usiness on the stren of m 
restoration to bodlok ,”’ muttered the earl, ““ No mat 
ter. Show the lady in,” 

The domestic obeyed and the lady entered, 

She was plainly dressed, and ¢losely vailed, 

The earl waved his hand to the servant, who re- 
tired, and the earl and countess were face to face. 

He rose and advanced one step, then fell back 
groaning in his chair, 

“yon my toe he said, coldly; ‘but not to 

es, my lord,” she , col | ut no re- 
new the past. That is irrevocable,’ T come to Speak 
to you on business.” : 

That,” he answered, “‘might have been transact- 
ed through our solicitors, I might have been 
spared this cruel trial.’ 

“Spared'a cruel trial!’ she ped; “and what 
mercy have you shown me? You married me for 
love, won my virgin affections, and then coldly cast 
them So aiiios ‘or what?”’ . 

*We had better not discuss that question,” he 
said, all his old harshness returning. 

“Why not? In all MS ges 9s this is the last time 
we may meet on earth, and T have a right to ask 
why did you turn from me—why leave me, and why 
for eighteen years have you kept yourself so aloof 
that rs friend has been able to see you to plead my 
cause?” 

“Why, woman, you look me in the face, and vow 
you know not why my ‘honor compelled me to repu- 
diate and disown you, while my love and self-respect 
forbade me doing so openly !’’ 

“T never gave as cause in thought or deed to 
doubt me,’’ she e 

“T shall go mad. You are as cool and collected as 
ever. What about your secret interviews with Lau- 
rence Romaine, your exchange of notes, your mys- 
teries, your secret pressing of hands?" he cried, 

The countess sunk into a seat, 

“Man!” she half shrieked, “and you have dared 
to have these suspicions of me—to link my name. 
with a fiend, your bitter foe and mine! "Tis well, 
reo be You are right. I might have been spared 
this cruel test. We will speak no more of it. “I will 
recur to my business.” 

* But,” said the'earl, now quite exasperated, ‘you 
will contradict nothing—deny no’ 2 

“Had an angel from heaven accused you,” she 
coldly ape “T should have refused to believe him, 
Where there is no faith there can be no love. My 
business is brief. You are about to marry your su 
posed daughter to George Romaine, the heir of bo’ 

JO mappcmeccaiteilbee. rivtutey ‘tacts 

“ sup) laughter, madam!” ¢ ie now 
really we idagicooten “What new trouble are you 
about to upon me? Does your hatred and ma- 
i go even further than I thought?” 

“T come in all kindness, IT was told, Mbp or- 
ders T_ know not, on recovering from my Hlness, that 
my babe was dead, For seventeen years T mourned 
it 80, when, by an unheard-of miracle, my child was 
found. I knew her not, and, but for singular cireum- 
stances, too long to relate, I should’ never have 
known her.” ‘ 

* But, madam, all this is folly. Your daughter is 
in this house—is here.” 

“She is not, The child whom TI have clasped to 
my bosom, and who one night saved yor life from 
the weapon of the assassin, is undoubtedly the one 
born tous. She is what I was as a girl, only much 
more beautiful.”’ 

“That girl! What hallucination is this? If you 
were right, who would be the young lady I have rec- 
ogni ? But no; I will not be beguiled by your’ 


to ie. 

A wAS you will, Pct I ri not even to eel 
ere between you er, My purpose is different. 
Tam satisfied that the Laura Wilmot Romaine, edu- 
cated by the baronet, is our child. I have accepted 
her as such, and having done go, shall see to her fu- 
ture, She has been asked in ma: bya and 
honorable young man, and T have promi! her to 
him, My coming here was to announce this fact, 
and ha ing done my duty, shall say farewell—for- 


ever. ; 

“Stop, in the name of Heaven, madam! Have you 
certain proot of what you say? Could you convince 
a court of law?” gasped the earl. 

“No, The villain whose wiles and machinations 


Vou, I. 


Pe 
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have separated us was too cunning, _ I only know the 
child was given over to Mrs. Dewsberry,. my old 
nurse, as mine, was taken away by Sir Arthur, and 
brought up as his ward, and in secret as my child. 
have traced this much.” 

“But the documents sent with the Lady Laura 
trace her from the hour of the birth. I have the cer- 
tificate of the doctor and two other witnesses that he 
handed your child to Laurence Romaine, who es- 
caped, we hear, to the continent with it,” urged the 
earl, who forgot his fieree anger in his anxiety. 
“We have from that hour, month by month, and 
year by year, proofs of its being taken to nurse, to 
school, to convents. But it is idle to ar witha 
woman already convinced, To whom 
promised this Young, lady?” , 

“To Frank Romaine,” was the quiet and calm 


reply. 

What to the suspected assassin of the poor far- 
mer’s daughter—of Edith Woodville?" he cried. 

“Look nearer home, my lord, for the guilty assas-~ 
sin, . Were the young lady you patronize in reality 
my daughter IT would rather see her dead than the 
wife of George Romaine.” 

* Another accusation!” ; 

““T speak of that which I know. George Romaine 
had a motive in ridding himself of. the unfortunate 
oung person—Frank none. But this is beside 
e question.. Once more, my lord, I say farewell!” 

And despite a faint effort to restrain her on his 
part, she passed out. 

Tn the a 
Romaine, but her vail being once more down, they 
failed to recognize her: 

roar ai the library, they found the earl walking 
— with rapid strides, pale and excited. in the ex- 
reme. 

“Has anything happened, my lord?” cried the bar- 


onet, 

“Happened? Yes; all sorts of things. . Did you 
see that person. G0 out?” 

“We saw a lady.” 

“* Well, sir, that lady was my wife—the Countess of 
Liston; and she has asserted all sorts of thiugs—her 
own innocence and my cruelty; that the young lady 
up-stairs is an impostor, and that George has. killed 

cand Woodville,” cried, the earl, in a tempest of 
wrath. 

“My lord,’’ cried George, white with surprise and 
passion, ‘ whoever has dared—” 

“Young man," interposed the earl, ‘‘ there is no 
occasion for you to. use strong ‘ e against my 
—against the lady who has just left. Iam only ex- 

laining why I am out of sorts. She came here with, 

must say, devilish good intentions. She declares 
solemnly that the girl you brought up, Arthur, is the 
real child—her child—and she not only adopted. 
it, but she is going to marry her to your son Frank.” 

“ Great heaven!” gasped the baronet; “ and if she 
should be right! But no, the papers, the attestation 
of the doctor, the mark, There canbe no-error, And 
she will then marry my boy to the daughter of the 
vile fiend who has been the scorpion scourge of our 
race? This must be prevented.’ 

“T do not see how,” responded the earl, while 
George still stood sullen and pale on, one. side, ,‘‘ we 
can prevent it. Your,son is of age, the girl is very 
beautiful; she is chaperoned by my wife, who has 
kept an unsullied name for bes age lems and what 
can the world say? The, horrible difficulty with, me 
is the doubt.”” » ; 

“There is none,” said the baronet, who, much as 
in his secret heart he yearned for the darling of lo: 
ago, could be just; “the young lady who is affilance 
to my son is your daughter, Iam not to be deceived, 
Even her own mother would know the mark, which, 


ave you 


- if you remember rightly’ she had upon her arm, and, 


as a child, was fond of showing.” 

“Of course; a small red strawberry,” cried. the 
earl, with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ You are right—you are 
right. And now, young gentleman,” he added, in an 
irritable tone, “‘how is it that your name is coupled 
with that of Miss Edith Woodville.” 

George Romaine had quite recovered himself by 
this time, and met the other’s glance steadily, 

“Except that I and Miss Woodville were very great 
friends before her death, and that she seemed to 
take a little nonsense and flattery for serious atten- 
tions, I know no more of her fate than you do, 
Frank was kind enough to insinuate otherwise, and 
to visither in secret to warn her against me, I al- 
ways supposed he had a sort.of kindness for her.” 

** You insinuate not more?” 

*‘ My own private conviction always was that Edith 
Woodville committed suicide. The blow on the fore- 
head might have been received after she was in the 
water,"’ was George’s calm sapls 

“Well, well; I suppose we shall never know now,” 
murmured the baronet.. ‘Horrible to have these 
things said about. my twosons; but I hope one day 
the piymery Wek be cleared up, Lwould give athou- 
sand pounds to know Who Killed, Edith Woodville. 
But let.us to lunch, my lord. We alllook asif aglass 
of wine would do us good,” / 

The other two silently assented, and left the room 
to Lady Laura Romaine, who came from behind the 
great screen at the other end of the room, which 
concealed an entrance scarcely, if ever used. 

Her whole frame quivered, her face was white, and 
her great eyes out from her head, 

She had seen the Countess of Liston enter, and, 
ever fearful and on her had gone round, en- 
tered the room, and heard all that passed. 

Waiting until they were all out of sight, she hurried 
w and, summoning her maid, prepared for 

é call to Junch, 

Before the girl came, she took some of a powerful 
tonto she kept at hand, and was tolerably revived ere 
the : t commenced. 


n 8he went down-stairs she looked a radiant 


qneen, indeed; and, of the three who looked at her 
proudly and fondly as she entered, none thought her 
an impostor, 


CHAPTER LVI, 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Turner is nothing more fatalthan for a man who 
is playing a part, and wishes to deceive somebody in 
ete a to begin showing uncommon and extra 


Mr. Joseph Bradstock, in, his of St. John’s 
Wood, was not wont to give his wife many speci- 
mens of matrimonal tenderness, ' 


1 she met with Sir Arthur and George. | 


| Tn fact, matrimonial jars were the principal occu- 
ation. 
= And yet this woman had been faithful to him, had 
served him, even sinned for him, and all she asked 
was to be recognized as his wife. 
| So she had been in that house to a small circle, but 
not.even to all who came there, : 
Besides for the purpose of his tortuous existence, 
he was, perforce, much away, when she was left 
wholly alone. : 
It appeared hard then that she should not meet 
with some little compensation, 
| She had but him in the world. 

Of his secret and private life before they became 
fellow-conspirators, and walked the path of life to- 
gether, she knew nothing, 

Her own relatives were utterly lost to her, and 
what had she to depend on but this one stay? 

It is hard if a woman, after twenty years of com- 


| panionship, does not love her husband, As a rule it is 


so. No matter how careless, worthless and indiffer- 
ent a man may prove, indeed, if even criminal, the 
woman who has been pressed in love to his bosom 
nearly always clings until the last. 

It requires a very heavy and very terrible blow to 
separate them, 

t is perhaps true that, even with a man like 
Joseph Bradstock there might be a slight tug at the 
heart at the prospect of an eternal separation. 

It was Tuesday evening. 

He was not quite sure if the parvenu butler would 
come or not, but it was considered likely. 

He, had remained at home, therefore, nearly all 
day, after being up nearly all night with his new 

end. 

Mr, Roger Johnson had been all amiabilify the 
night before. 

nder the plea that his master never wanted him 

after dinner until breakfast time, the butler had in- 
duced his companion to introduce him to certain 
night haunts better avoided than visited, 

nce or twice Roger Johnson trembled at his own 
audacity, but his coolness, courage, and determina- 
tion carried him or a and even put him up to.a 
number. of secrets, which, with all his experience, he 
little suspected. 

They were mentally noted and reserved for future 


9 aoe 
man was One who never threw a chance away. 

Tt. was daybreak ere Snes parted, Joseph Bradstock 
with an unusually bad headache, and his pockets tol- 
erably well lined. 

Despite his mood, and the tempest which appeared 
to be lowering over his house, he had kept his keen 
aptitude for cards. 

But, when in the afternoon he awoke, took break- 
fast, and tried a stroll. about his own neighborhood, 
he soon was compelled to give up. 

His only resource was a dinner of broth and boiled 
mutton, to be reduced to which was to him almost 
sufficient penalty for what he had done, 

Feeling better; much better, after this, he seated 
himself in an arm-chair, got a bottle of wine and 
some biscuits, and, mildly asked his wife to join him. 

The woman started as if she had received a blow. 


It.was something incredible. 
*T feel like ApoE a quiet evening,” he said, in 
quite a cheery tone; ‘the fact is, I am getting an old 


man and want quiet. I shouldn't wonder if I settled 
down in the country.” 
“Tt’s what I've told you these many years,’ an- 


swered the woman; ‘your evil ways will be sure to 
find you out.” 

te t evil ways?” he snarled. 

“Hear him. talk; why, if I had on my soul and 


conscience all that. cumbers yours, I should go 
straight to a lunatic asylum and ask them to take 
me in,” 

Joseph Bradstock looked at her from under his 
shaggy eyebrows, his ill-favored countenance even 
ee peccae ceaibiatescinacki NG Baa ics 

‘If you are go! reach,’’ he said, * r 
get my hat sani coat oe go out. You know I hate 
sermons.” 

“Perhaps you may like them better some day,” 
she growled. 

Joseph ‘Bradstock sat u 
oem. looking at her keen 


“What’s up, old woman? You've got some idea 
in your noddle, and ideas don’t generally mean any 
good,” he said, sternly. i 

“You make me laugh with your projects of retir- 
ing into the country and reforming,’ she answered, 
in a more careless tone, 

“Thave saved money. I have made myself sure of 
an income, and I ti of giving up associates and 
practices I despise,” he said, back, after 
pushing a glass of wine in her direction, 

The woman took the glass of wine, sighed, aud re- 
lay into utter and deep silence. 

oseph Bradstock, who, under the influence of the 
wine, began to feel much better, lighted a pipe, and 


and caught her by the 
and suspiciously under 


prepared, as it were, to spend the evening. 
e already made arrangements to provide 
supper for his friend, but, after waiting until it was 


quite late, and finding he did not come, he appeared 
irresolute as to what he should do. 
Remain alone, as it were, he would not. He must 
fo out andamuse or find some one to bring 
ome, 


These last few days of his trial were unbearable. 


“T will take a turn round,” he said, rising, and 
tating up his great coat and hat. 
ou will ill again,’ put in the woman, 


“T was ill this morning because I had too much to 
drink, that is all,” he growled. “I am not going to 
be Jeep a slave because I was overcome last age ~ 

And, without another word, he went out and took 
his pana} stroll toward the purlieus of the Hay- 
market. - 

He never thought of looking back, or he might 
have seen & man very much resembling the guest he 
expected emerge from the archway of an opposite 
house and ring his own bell, 

He was at once admitted by the woman, nor did he 
vethe fearful ¢ cael f th 

crimes of the plotter, his long series of 
schemes and plots, were threatened with defeat by 
his own wife! 

But he knew nothing of this, and went on toward 
his doom with the blundering stupidity of an animal. 

All he saw was the golden reward, the triumphant 


success of his wickedness, which he believed to be 
close within his reach. 

Hence the fierce, burning recklessness which pre- 
vented him from seeking even the ordinary amount 
of repose. 

He staggered out of one of his haunts toward day- 
break, and without regarding the invitations of nu- 
merous cabmen to avail himself of their services, 
walked doggedly on toward St. John’s Wood. 

Presently the fresh morning air appeared to arouse 
him, and collecting his energies, he looked around 
him a little more like a sane man than before. 

In this way he reached his house, and, as usual, 
entered with his latch-key. 

He found that all was silent, and reached his room 
without any interference, ; 

The door of his apartment, however, as he pre- 
pared to open it, yielded to his touch. 

It had been opened in his absence! 

With a cry like that of a wild beast, he dashed in, 
pr flew to the seeretary which contained his valu- 
ables. 

The savings of years of cunning, crime, and vil- 
1 were gone! 

The blac bag in which he had thrust all the gold, 
silver, notes, and jewels, which were to be his prop 
in his old age, were gone! 

Not a scrap remained behind! 

The cabinet had been pried open with a chisel, 
which lay on the ground, as if the thief disdained to 
concéal the means by which the daring act of bur- 
glary had been committed. — 

Joseph Bradstock rose with it in his hand, shaking 
as with the ague., 

What agony he endured at that moment can be 
more safely surmised than described. 

He looked a haggard wreck; an aged, shivering, 
tottering, old man. 

He had sinned for wealth and gold and love, and 
love and wealth and gold had. faded utterly from be- 
fore his eyes. ( 

His hand, which clutched the chisel, shook as with 
the palsy. , 

Then, with a low, muttered curse, he turned from 
the room with murder once more in his eyes, 

It flamed like fire from his glaring eyeballs, 

With his lips compressed, his breath hot and 
scorching, with hate and yengeance at his heart, he 
went slowly up-stairs to his wife’s room, 

He reached the landing, the chisel more firmly held 
as he Sonar ad, the scene. | 

His ideas were vague and unsettled, 

That two women should sleep,so soundlyas to 
allow a commonplace burglary, was of itself enough 
to rouse his ferocious instinets. 
oe in fact, he knew, as yet, scareely what to 

ink. 

He pushed open the door, and saw the daylight 
streaming in through the curtains. 

All was silent—still as death itself. 

“Woman,” he cried, “where are you? Up, if you 
would pray for your guilty soul.’’ 

With a savage oath, he approached the bed and 
looked in. 

It was emp , and more than all, it had not, been 
slept in at 

hen this was the fearful explanation of what had 
happened, 
was his wife who, in his absence, had robbed 
him. He understood all now. 

Blood rushed to his head, incoherent words fell 
from his be and then he fell prostrate on the floor, 
foaming ai the mouth with rage, fury, and malice. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
THE END APPROACHES, 


Desprre the wealth, rank, and-position of the par- 
ties concerned, few marriages in high life were ever 
about to be undertaken under more strange and 
peculiar circumstances, 

Both the parties concerned soot the earnest 
love and affection which they felt for one another, 
had secrets from each other, and consummate hy; 
crites as young people may be, it is utterly impoaihie 
to prevent such insidious sentiments from peeping 
orth in some way. 

Lady Laura lived in continual dread of her terrible 
rivate history oozing forth, when disgrace and con- 
umely must follow, while George could not but be 

continually impressed by remorse for the part he 
had Lniaved with reg: to the unfortunate Edith 
Woodville. 

He little sus) 


posi r Laura ‘ht have used her feminine 
‘hts to call in question the fickleness of the man to 
whom she was betrothed, and to whom in a few 
s she was to be married. 
ut now her own position was really so humilia’ 
that she felt unable to rouse herself even to reproac 
him with a divided affection in the past. 

ek fact was, George Romaine was her haven of 
rest. 

No matter what was discovered afterward, he 
would be her husband, and she had sufficient confi- 
dence in his love and affection to believe that, once 
married, he would never desert her under any cir- 
cumstances that ed arise, 

She had a very different opinion with regard to the 
earl and baronet. 

There was in the tone of her supposed father some- 
thing which showed him half convinced, and it was 
only when Sir Arthur with stern rectitude the 
existence of the mark and the papers that he yielded. 

oe these two her predecessor had décidedly 
made a strong and powerful impression, and they 
would hail her reinstation with joy. 

Two weary days—days which few girls ever wished 
over with such hearty good will as Lady Laura—now 
intervened between the present and the fruition of 
her hopes. 

By nature eat Laura was no less coy and modest 
than the generality of her beauteous sex: but life— 
ey Eas had ts ao 

ura, etermined that if came 
she would not live, 

The fearful drug which she had purchased of the 
old poisoner was always to her hand, and at times 
she hugged it with 2 triumphant sensation as the 


| idea impressed itself upon her mind: 
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man they have truly loved, 

On this Thursday morning Lady Laura re gterset 
at a late breakfast, a trifle paler than usual, but so 
gentle, loving, and lovely, that all hearts were moved 
toward her. ; i 

The elders, who had received so rude a shock with 
regard to her the day before, were more than usual- 
ly polite and attentive, while George Romaine was 
all that a fond lover should be. 

Under the circumstances, Lady Laura was left as 
much to herself as ever she wished, so that when 
breakfast was over, all went their own way, leaving 
her to her own devices. 

It is hard to say how a fair maiden on the eve of 
her marriage usually likes to: spend the hours; but 
assuredly Lady Laura would have spent hers in 
bright. and sunny visions of the future, but for the 

iceleton which forever was beside her. 

Her father was inexorable, 


As the price of his silence he demanded her jewels, | 


which he promised to restore in the shape of paste, 
and an annuity to be paid secretly out of her pin- 
money. 

The latter concession she freely made, considering 
it to be her duty; but from the inconceivably crimin- 
al act of robbing her husband her very soul revolted, 

But she was within the circle of an iron ring, from 
which there was no escape except by means of ex- 

osure. 
7 Wearied and exhausted, she retired to her boudoir 
to try and eke out the jong and weary hours by 
means of real 

Scarcely had she taken up a book when a letter 
was brought to her on a salver. 

She knew the handwriting, and tore it open with 
nervous hand, 


“Tam mad—desperately! I must see you. Ruin and 
desolation is before us, which an interview can alone 
avert. I wait in the hall below.” 


“Show the person into the study behind the li- 
brary,” she said, “I will be down in a moment.” 

Again she was alone. 

“Heaven have mercy upon me! for the hour of 
trial has come,” she gasped. ‘‘ What has happened, 
that he has dared to come here?” 

But supposition was useless, 

The man awaited her, and the interview could not 
be avoided. 

Believing all who might interfere with her move- 
ments to be out of the house, she went adtokiy. down- 
stairs, passed through the library, and entered the 
study by a different door from that by which the 
other had been ushered in. 

With a shriek, which she instantly repressed, the 
girl advanced toward the man. 

He was aged ten years ina day, and stood infirm 
and nervous in the middle of the room, 

“ Are we alone—quite safe?” he whispered. 

“Quite, but we may not be so long. y have you 
come here?” 

“Because I am_ruined—robbed—deprived of my 
all!” he hissed in her ear. 

“Be calm,” she said, as quietly as was possible, 
“ or you will startle the household. Why di you not 
write to me instead of coming here, where, if your 
presence were discovered, it would be fatal.” 

“T am he who brought you up; they owe me at 
least that gratitude,” he said, in a low, whining tone. 

“But the Countess of Liston has been here de- 
nouncing you, denouncing me, and even accusing my 
betrothed husband of murder!” 

‘The countess?” 

“Yes; and she declares that before many days she 
will prove me an impostor.” 

“Phe universe, heaven and earth are against me!” 
cried the unhappy man; ‘‘ but I will not yield. Even 
my wife has turned inst me; she has fled, leaving 
me penniless. Who, then, should I come to, if not to 

ou?” 

* Your wife fled—penniless, and you come to me!"’ 
she exclaimed. ‘“ But why has she left you? Ah, me! 
will you never reveal to me the secret of my birth— 
who was my mother?” 

“That is neither here nor there now. It is suffi- 
cient that the woman whom for eighteen years I 
have cherished as a wife was not your mother—the 
woman who has fled in the night, and robbed me 
cruelly, My last penny was exchanged last night.” 

us at can I do?” 

“T must have the diamonds now. Girl, you must 
not thwart me, In some mysterious way I am en- 
compassed around, and must fly.” 

To touch the diamonds! Heaven wither the hand 
that does so foul a deed!” she  cogge mournfully. 
“ Before I am a wife it is i gteaate ie. ere I to give 
them to you now, I should be committing a cold- 
blooded theft—once I am married they will be mine.” 

“You mistake. Are they not, as you told me your- 
self, gifts, presents which have been made to you by 
friends and relatives?” he asked. 

“T told you the truth,” 

“Then,” he responded, kt ete “they are 
ours now: on Saturday they would be your hus- 
and’s. Think of my wretchedn my poverty, my 

misery, and then reflect on what I have spent these 
last seventeen years to fit you for the high station 
ou hold and have yet to reach to that of a countess,” 

“JT forget nothing, and only wish that you had al- 
lowed me to remain in that obscurity from which it 
is bitterness for me ever to have emerged,” was her 
answer, 

‘ ‘And yet you love George Romaine,” he sneered. 
“ But time is being wasted. I dare not, according to 
my first idea, come here on Saturday in disguise. 
Some one is on my track, some one is hunting me 
I must away. Once for all, will you help 


betrayal?” Che aanal nf 
8CO) . 
PSE nate ca te save 3 

* Gir ve no one now to depend on but you 
zitesert me, and there remains paught for me but 

eath.” 

‘Perhaps the best alternative,” she answered, in a 
low tone. ‘“‘ Hist! away, as fast as you can—nay, it 
is too late,” and she opened a large closet in the 
study, thrust him in, and then was about to emerge 
into the library, as if in search of a book. 


AN INQUIRY. 

A _worp restrained her, 

“T am very sorry, m7 lord and gentlemen, to in- 
trude under present. circumstances; but my duty is 
imperative, ama police officer—a detective—and 
have had this case in hand some days.” 

“Well, sir,” said the earl, haughtily, ‘I am, I sup- 
pose, bound to hear you.” 


“As you please, my lord; but it is you who will re- — 


gret not doing so.”* 

** Speak on,” 

“You have already refused, my lord, to credit the 
countess; but I come to tell you that the young Jady 
who has been admitted into your house as your heir- 
ess and daughter, is in constant communication with 


the man who foisted her upon you, that she visits | 


him at his lodging—very proper conduct on the part 
of a daughter, I dare say, but scarcely compatible 
with the part which she is playing.”’ 

“Go on, sir. You expect me to believe all this,” 
growled the earl. 

‘**My lord, the bird has flown; the man himself has 
in some way taken flight. But I have a watch set on 
him, and he shall not leave England. I believe he 
will ask an interview with your supposed daughter, 
in this very house, before he leaves, Will you, in 
that case, help me to secure him?’ 

‘The earl sunk upon a chair almost insénsible, but 
Sir Arthur took up the conversation, 

“M (man, there can be little doubt that you 
are doing your duty to a very estimable lady, who 
has been deceived by the most cunning of ius. 
As to aiding in his capture, I am only too willing, 
you may rely on; but, as to believing anything 
against the beautiful young lady whois so soon to 
be my daughter, why—” and he abe his shoul- 
ders with all the irene. tipre expression of a French- 
man—‘‘ you might as well expect me to be your ac- 
ae against my own son.”* 

“Well, Sir Arthur,” said the detective, whose eyes 
were wandering about the room, and whose ears 
were particularly intent on listening, ‘‘I have done 
my, duty; I can do no more.” 

‘IT am intruding,” urged a soft voice, that of Lady 
Laura, entering from the opposite side to that where 
we last saw her. ‘I only wanted to change a book.” 

“No, my dear,’ said the earl, a little Mp omsal 
“only, as you are here, perhaps you will answer a 

uestion or two, to satisfy this very inquisitive gen- 
tleman.” 

“Certainly, papa.” 

“Have you ever seen, since you have keen in my 
house, the person who kept you from me for so 
many years—the man who thus blighted my exist- 
ence?”’ he asked. 

“T have, several times,” she said, in a very quiet 
tone. “He is ve poor; he used_to be kind to me, 
and on one or two occasions I have given him 
money.” 

“You see, sir,” cried the earl. 

‘““A brave lady,” muttered the detective. “ Well, 
my lord, if you are satisfied, of course I shonld be. 
But may I ask my lady if this person has not asked 
for very large sums, for diamonds, and for even an 
annuity as soon as your marriage is safe?’ 

“Man, by what right do you ask such insolent 
questions? Father—cousin, have I come here to be 
insulted?” she said, with one of her proudest and 
most queenly gestures. 


All three of the gentlemen spoke at onee, aney | 


calling the police officer to an account for his inso- 
lence, and requesting him to leave the house at once. 

At this moment there came a gentle tap at the 
door, and, on its being opened, two men, unmistak- 
ably police officers in plain clothes, came in, bearing 
the tramp between them, 

Laura never moved a muscle, but the three 
gentlemen made an angry movement toward them. 

“The stranger in the churchyard,” cried George 
Romaine. 

**The villain—the foul wretch who blighted a whole 
life!’ gasped the ear. 

“Laurence Romaine, by all that is unholy!’ said 
the aN as ina low tone of deep and unutterable 
anguish. 

“Why have you brought him here?” asked the de- 
tective, 

“Found him sneaking out of the house,” replied 
oe of the officers, ‘so we brought him back for or- 

ers.’ 

The capturtd criminal himself looked around with 
a sarcastic smile until his eyes rested on Mr. Donald 
Philip, alias Roger Johnson, when the concentrated 
fury eine eyes looked as if he could have annihi- 


But all his nerves came back in the hour of dan- 


ger. 

“ By what right,” he said, ‘‘am I debarred from 
leaving this house? Iama poor man—a very poor 
man. Ihave been mercil robbed, and came to 
this house because noe Hous ay has been good 
enough to help me in my distress, Thad no means 
to get a dinner. I wrote and begged a few shillings 
from Lady Laura Romaine, and, as usual, she gave 
me a pound,” 

i Gertabaly: yaaa told me h his 

e! ly, papa. He me how crue 
wife had robbed: him and run away with his 
money. How could I refuse him, my guardian of 
so many years?” - 

“There is no crime in that. I wish my daughter 
would distribute her alms with more discrimination, 
but you cannot detain him for so trifling an offense 


as begging. 
se ertadnity not,” said Donald Philip, biting his lip. 
“T have no warrant against him, and he can leave 
ber? house.”’ rete b 
e tramp turned upon the man lev- 
erly, deceived him. i Mded one oi 
““Wretch, I shall be revenged on you yet! It is to 
There, my misery, my wretchedness. My lord, I 
“For what passed years ago man cannot punish,” 
an the earl; “ but, ere we part —is or is 
nog this girl my child” Tee Sens a a 
ere Was a ce. The baron 
and his son looked at the creuttnliod aan win deep 
Laura Romaine tained a 
demeanor, looking even rather 
OR Mty lord,e Sait the pithoiiels thi of many 
CS) mer, the man 
“solemnly, on going oath, on my salvation, 
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| bist girlis your daughter. Whatever my faults, 
owever I have sinned in the past, to her T have al- 
ways done justice, and from her, therefore, have Ia 
right in my misery to ask assistance." 

All three male members of the family drew a long 
breath, while Laura remained utterly and 
scornfully silent, 

“Let him retire,” exclaimed the earl. ‘‘T, at all 
events, am not his judgé.” 

A loud rat-tat-tat was now heard at the door of the 
house, A domestic—all the servants were slightly 
excited by the arrest, as they thought, of the beggar 
—entered with several cards on a salver. They were 
handed to the earl, who looked with a doubtful 
glance at Sir Arthur, to whom he communicated the 
contents. The cards were those of the countess, of 
Lady Laura Romaine, and Mr. Frank Romaine. 

* Admit us at once,” was written on the first, “or 
you will repent all your life.”’ 

The earl whispered a sentence. The baronet turned 
to the detective and spoke in a low tone. That per- 
son nodded and bade his two followers retire, bid- 
ding them keep, however, within call. The man of 
eed names was still to be detained by him where 

e Was. 

His orders were obeyed, and then the countess and 
her party were introduced, 

Lady ura, with a wildly-beating heart, seated 
herself, while Joseph Bradstock, by permission of 
the detective, whose manner was so bland and sneer- 
ing as to make the prisoner's blood boil, did the 
same. 

The countess, without a glance at her husband, ad- 
dressed herself to the baronet, 

“Sir Arthur Romaine,” she said, “ though by_in- 
fluence of the arts of one whose wickedness has 
brought death and misery on our race, you. have 
been led to believe me the guilty thing which the 
earl believed and believes, I know ee are a gentle- 
man, and to you, therefore, I appeal in this my hour 
of need to prevent the consummation of a crime, 
have no ill-will, Heaven knows, against the young 
lady yonder, who a ppears worthy of a better fate 
than is in store for her, but my lifelong hate is due 
to him, that man, her father!” 

“Stop!” exclaimed the baronet. “The man is 
here present, and on his oath and his salvation, he 
swears that this young lady is your daughter, Lau- 
rence Romaine, arise.” 

The countess placed her hand upon her heart, 
pressed it wildly, and would have fallen but for the 
assistance of her two young supporters, who led her 
to a chair. 

“Laurence Romaine here! Let the base traitor 
come forward!” she gasped. 

Now the man, who in this narrative has appeared 
under so many phases, finding that no other charges 
were made against him, but ones which, if morally 
crimes, were not easily punishable by law, began to 
recover himself, The fact that he had passed one 

1 off for another for many years, was not an of- 
ense Which the family would much like to punish, 
Not a word was said of any of the fouler deeds, 
which he fondly hoped were concealed from all bu 
one by the eternal night of oblivion. All his impu- 
dence returned. Now that he was. known to be a 
connection of the family they must do something 
for him, J 

He rose, bowed to all the company, and spoke 
ie a coat 

“This young lady,” pointing to the afflanced wife 
of George Romaine, ‘is the daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Liston. You, Sir Arthur Romaine, 
have the Mr ers—the declaration of the doctor and 
nurse—and i Phe miss, would be so kind as to push 

our sleeve higher up, it will show the mark of the 

maines—the family stain which two hundred 
years have not ‘sufficed to wash out. I have it, my- 
self,” he added, “but not on the arms, as the girls of 
the head branch always have,” 

And, suiting the action to the word, he pushed up 
the sleeve of the Laura, and showed on the 
spot where the vaccination mark usually is, a clear, 
bright, strawberry mark, which all leaned forwar 
to gaze at. “I know it well,” said the earl, with a 
a, sigh. ‘‘ Wretched man! what fiendish hate 
made you keep my child from me so long?" 

““My reasons,” replied Lawrence Romaine, hum- 
bly, “it is useless now to reiterate,” 

‘Foul fiend!” half shrieked the countess, rising, 
and standing like an aven; Juno before him, 
“‘vour reasons I will unfold. iS mean, crawling, 
contemptible thing dared to speak to me of love be- 
fore my marriage, while ostensibly he was payin, 
his addresses to my poor sister Maria. I scorne 
him, even threatened to expose him, He then turned 
humble, implored my pardon, and swore never to 
offend ain, His folly had been a tempcrary 
fit of madness. I forgave him, and in my new-born 
Dappiness after my marriage I torgot. I forgot 
all that he had said and done, and when he spo: 
once more of loving my sister, I promised to be- 
me epunea ws had his treach: d 
appears she had found out ery, an 
hence had gone iu exile to Italy. From there she 
wrote to me, and told all the truth. In the mean- 
.time I had sent that being’s false on of re- 
pentance, and one day I received her promise of 
‘don te two ny which I ta lennan re- 
mse of constan! abou er, he me 
many and ae “Asit which I understand only 
now were misin arproted? : 

‘“ My husband, without thought or reflection, with- 

me guilty and con- 


out ap to me, judge 

baci t, aa tat » interrupted Sir Arthur Romain 
nw ie 

who saw the earl was shaking in his chair with sup- 


ressed emotion, “‘ all this may be explained at a fu- 
ure time, Pray let us go on with a very painful ex- 
amination.” 

The countess reseated herself. 

“Tf, man,’’ continued the baronet, ‘we are to be- 
lieve that this young lady is really the earl’s daughter, 
who is yonder young person?” 

The tramp turned and looked at our Laura with a 
stran, ression of countenance, 

ew id!" he said. h 

@ countess again rose, and baring our heroine's 
arm, showed the same spot, quite as clear-cut and 
distinct, if not so red, as that on the other girl’s arm, 

“Behold the refutation of his falsehood! % 
she gasped, passionately clasping the other to her 
bosom, "a mother can not be mistaken.” ; 

The smile on the face of Laurence Romaine was 


even more sardonic than usual, as.he looked the poor 


mother coldly in the face. 


The mark is, of course, easily explained. She is 
Sisnalne, who was_not 
drowned, but who died in giving her birth, Now 


my daughter by Maria 


then, my lady of Liston, do you understand?” 
This was an awful stroke. Its very boldness struck 
them, as it were, dumb, The eyes of the afflanced 


wife of George flashed with unearthly light. But 


the countess. was not defeated. 

“Tf this be true,” she cried, “ and it. explains much 
that is mysterious—believe him not. Yonder stands 
bs pans ter of Maria, my poor sister—this is my 
chud, 

All were nonplussed—even the detective was non- 
plussed, But, whispering to the baronet, he begged 
that the tramp an Laura should be kept out 
of sight for a moment, They were requested to seat 
themselves, Then the detective went to the door, 
and summoned one outside to enter. r 

‘Esther Drake,” he said, in a loud voice, pointing 
to the trembling girl, beside the countess, “in the 
name of God, who is this child?” 

A wail of woe, a wail of anguish, of utter fear 
was heard in the room as this question was asked, 

“As Ilive—on my soul!” cried the wicked nurse, 
the wife of Laurence Romaine, pointing to our Laura, 
“this is my mistress’ babe, which I stole from her 
side, and made her believe was dead, which I gave 
with my own hands to Mrs, Dewsberry, and which 
from that time I haye never lost sight of.” 
eit darling!” ‘*My mother!” were all the words 

But as they embraced, a woman darted from near 
the screen, and caught George Romaine’s hand. 

“George,” cried the young girl, his affianced wife, 
“at least believe that I loved you—loved you for 
ya alone. I cannot live without you. Fare- 
well!” 

And, before any one could check her, the poison 
was placed to her lips, and Lady Laura Romaine fell 
back as if stricken by aren : 

th an equally w riek the woman Esther 
Drake rushed to where the still but blooming girl lay. 

“My darling child, what have you done?” she said, 
in a hysterical tone. 

“Poisoned herself, wretched girl!” gasped the earl, 
while George stood almost fainting against the wall, 
and Sir ‘Ardhur clasped his hands. 

Laurence never moved, though the detective 
watched him keenly. F 

“Wretched girl!” shrieked the nurse; ‘ say rather 
wretched father, wretched mother! This is Maria, 
the eldest twin sister of Laura yonder, your joint 
heiress, whom you have done to death.” 

All stood irresolute. 

“He here?” cried the woman, looking toward the 
tramp. ‘Come forth; look at your handiwork. 
bn s. at your pet oe not these two Per 

rought up separately, carry out your fiendis 
and wicked destens?” « 

Laurence Romaine rose, standing in an attitude of 
utter humility, ere he ventured to speak. 

“T am unmasked, and the labor of years is un- 
done, and that by my own wife. These young ladies 
are sisters, and equally your children, my lord,” he 
said, slowly, with furtive glances. 

““May God forgive me, for I cannot forgive my- 
self,’ said the countess. 

‘““Amen,” cried the earl, ‘In mercy, George, 
haye the poor girl removed, You, detective, arrest 

man, 


CHAPTER LIX, 


WHO KILLED EDITH WOODVILLE. 


“One moment,” cried Laurence Romaine. “ What- 
ever may be my other faults, errors, crimes, call 
them what you will, here, at least, I can earn your 
gratitude, yeaa Romaine is not dead. She 
took, as she thought, a oe poison, which I, 
pein hee if be rayed, changed to a nar- 
cotic. nd for doctors; but the antidote is a warm 
bath and this,” handing up a vial. a 

The bells were rung hastily, and two domestics 
hurried in, 

“Benton,” said the earl to his valet, “ away at 
once to Doctor Groves. He, and any surgeon he 
chooses to bring, are wanted on a question of life 
and death. Thurton,” addressing the house stew- 
ard, ‘‘take your orders from the countess,” 

Amazed as was the high-class domestic, he did not 
make any reply. In a moment more the warm body 
of the beauteous girl was carried up-stairs by the 
anrvee followed by the countess and her youngest 

aughter, ‘ 

The men remained alone with the detective and 
the old nurse. 

“Heaven be merciful to me a sinner!” said the 
earl. ‘A wife and two children found in one day— 
if only they are spared to me.” 

The baronet took his hand, 

“We shall be happy indeed. All I ask now to 
make my old age &) orious is to know who killed 
Edith Woodville?” 

“That is a question I am going to ask of Mr, Lau- 
arg Romaine,” sarcastically observed the detec- 

jive. 

Ajl turned to the chair where he had been seated, 
In the confusion he had Snes, An instant 
and active search took place, which ended, however, 


vi , 

5 ee as the utter confusion had subsided, the 
unfortunate girl was placed in bed under the care of 
the Countess of Liston and our Laura, the police 


were dismissed, and the earl, the baronet, George. 
rae ee detective, and the nurse, ed only 
in the libra: 


In the first place, the earl asked for proof as to two 
daughters being born unto him, 

“Mr, Laurence Romaine,” said the nurse, “lo: 
before he had sueceeded in turning my lord agains 
my lady, by Botting pp appearances against. her, had 
promised me that I were a blind fool he would 
ultimately make me his wife. I succumbed to the 
temptation, When your lordship fled, leaving me in 
command of the house, f dise all the servants, 


except two girls and one do) ic, who was no other 
than Laurence Romaine in His tale to me 
was utterly false and treacherous. He denied ever 
having pald his addresses to Miss and vowed 


by all that was sacred that, Miss Laura had encour- 
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aged him first, and. then jilted him for one richer and 
of higher rank.” 

“But it was false, woman, false,” cried the earl, 
impatiently. 

“ As false as his own black and wicked heart. It 
was because the Lady Laura, your countess, had 
scornfully repelled his advances, that he vowed re- 
venge. His cunning was to feign humility, and to 
obtain private interviews with your wife to plead his 
cause with her sister. He received, howeyer, only 
one letter from that lady, which was given to him in 

‘our presence and unfortunately with some privacy. 
Laurence Romaine remaining at the castle, and 
being seen by the doctor, called in on my lady being 
struck with fever, easily persuaded the medical man 
that he was acting under your orders, _He contrived 
when the last hour had come, to have two strange 
doctors to attend my lady. His plot was to steal the 
child away, and bring it up in obscurity. 

“The birth of two children changed his tactics, 
He took one clean away, and the other I took myself 
in good time to Mrs. Dewsberry,. But before me a 
ating the children my heart failed me at the foul 
crime I was committing, and I had them. secretly 
baptized as Maria and Laura, while the doctor gave 
me a certificate of the birth of two girls, only to be 
distinguished by the mark of the elder being darker 
than that of the younger.” 

“You saved that paper?” gasped the earl. 

“That and others. But allow me to finish. His 
plan was to bring one up in obscurity, and to allow 

he other to be reco ed as the countess’ child. 
Whichever played most readily into his hands was to 
be considered his friend. Meanwhile, my lady, after 
a long illness, recovered to be told that her child was 
dead, and she went forth to live in silent sorrow. 

“Laurence Romaine always told me that the elder 
twin was dead. There were few of his secrets which 
he allowed me to share. Where he sent Maria I 
knew not, though I have since ascertained by these 
letters,” placing a packet before them, ‘‘ that she 
was put to nurse first in France, then in Italy, then 
to a convent, and finally to an English school in 
Paris, All the vouchers and receipts are here. 

“When the crime was consummated; when every- 
thing was put in train for you to recognize one of 
the infants, we retired to Boulogne in France, and 
then he told me he had changed his mind about 
mi me. I might live with him as long as I 
liked, but a legal union was out of the question. 

4 suspicions were excited, and at last. I discoy- 
ered, no matter how, that he was on the watch for 
your countess’ sister Maria, hourly ezportes to pass 
through on her way from Rome. She came, and 
started for England one dark and stormy night. He 
followed her, so did I, though neither he nor she 
knew it. He wooed her to love him, and asked for 
fomeareneae He was scornfully repelled, and told 
that her sole object in life was to expose him and 
clear her sister’s character. He appeared to yield, 
but when driven from the deck by the weather she 
was compelled to trust to his assistance, He actual- 
ly pushed her overboard. 

“Tt was now he married me, knowing that I pos- 
sessed his secret. Heaven knows what has been my 
punishment, But now I am-avenged,” 

And she placed all the documents alluded to in the 
earl’s possession. 

“ All this is clear,” he seid, after a time, “but my 
solicitor will see to their legality, This ‘wretched 
woman,” addressing the detective, ‘must be kept 
forthcoming, while at any price the man must 
captured and the murder of Maria Romaine 
avenged.” 


“ And when is the assassin of Edith Woodville to 
be punished?” said a stern voice, and, turning, all 
saw that Reuben Ashley was in the room. 

““One moment, if you please,’’ said Mr. Philip, “TI 
think I can settle that little matter.” 

All stared at him. 

‘At all events, I have a clue. Did either of you 
two gentlemen ever give the unfortunate girl jewelry 
or money ?”’ said the detective. 

The brothers looked at one another. Frank was 
calm and collected. George was pale and anxious.” 

“T never did.” 

“*T did,” said George, in a hoarse tone; “at least I 
offered them. Hence all this miserable seereey. I 
must make a clean breast of the matter. I treated 


rs, 
er jewels and money, which, snatching from 
d away, and, as I believe, cast herself 


deed. Ihave unbosomed myself at last, and, while 
offering no excuse for my sin and folly, am glad to 
have the matter cleared up, awful as it is,”’ 

“But, sir,’’ continued the detective, “it is not 
cleared up. Do you know this jewel-case—these 
notes?” 

George examined them. 

“These are the jewels, and these are the notes,” 
he cried, but how, in heaven's name, have they been 
withdrawn from the pool?” 

mec 4 never were there,” said the detective, “TI 
found them in the possession of Mr. Joseph Brad- 
stock, alias Mr. Laurence Romaine. Now, then, 
need you ask Who Killed Edith Woodville?” 

“And I was bamboozled by that man,” groaned 
Reuben Ashley. ‘“T have made him my accomplice 
me my friend, He it was betrayed you, sir,” ad- 


gate the 4 
: The detective bowed low, and taking these words 
or & 


_ dear boy,” he said, ‘“T have to 4) logize for 
an sree dark suspicions, As for you, Gaaree, you 


and as such should have 


Vou. I. 


CHAPTER LX. 
THE FLIGHT. 

Wuen the miserable man found himself unmasked, 
self-preservation was his first thought. There was 
nothing for him but flight. But he was utterly 
ruined. The PRusectos flight to America was a thing 
ie the past, but a wild scheme flashed across, his 

rain, 

The earl.was in town with his household, and dur- 
ing his absence the castle would be deserted, He 
would rob the place, then, in the night. 

Disguising himself, as an old man of sixty, with 
white hair and spectacles, he started on his érrand. 
After walking for several miles, and being within a 
short distance of the eee by which he intended 
to take his departure, he again selected a small pub- 
lic-house, where he dined. 

Tt was while engaged in this operation that he sud- 
denly caught sight of his own face in the dirty glass 
oyer the parlor mantel-piece, Despite the disguise, 
his features were unmistakable. A morbid desire 
arose in his mind to get rid of his wart. The opera- 
tion was dangerous, but he feared it as a mark for 
every policeman, 

As soon as he had dispatched his meal he hurried 
to an apothecary, and purchased some caustic and 
sticking-plaster, with which, returning to the inn, he 
commenced operations, ‘After bur: ng the obnox- 
ious excrescence until he suffered agony, he placed 
the plaster over it, despite the prominence it gave his 
nose and the pain he suffered. Then he hurried to 
the junction. It was about three in the morning 
when he got out at a small and little frequented 
place, a mile away from any village. His course was 
= ee ae ee and required every care and fore- 

ought, 

He was within twelve miles of the castle, but he 
must.defer his task until the evening; and in the 
meantime where should he hide? After considerable 
reflection, he determined to remain in hiding all da 
in Cambury Wood, and in this direction he walked, 
after laying in a stock of provisions, He knew the 
wood well. A hiding-place was easily found, and, 
after eating a hearty meal, he cast himself under a 
tree to oy His slumber lasted until night, When 
he awoke he swallowed the remainder of his food, 
and started by the posh through the churchyard. 

All was. still as the grave until, crossing the stile, 
he came near the old sexton's hut—the man who 
had buried for fifty years every scion of his house, 
and who knew him well. The aged servant of the 
church was at his door smoking a long pipe. They 
were not two yards apart. 

“So,” croaked the old man, “the runaway has 
come at last. I dreamed of you last night. But 
there is no room in the vaults for the evil one, He 
will lie in the open churchyard.” 

“What foolery are you ?” said the tramp, 
savagely. Who do you take me for?” 

“Wor renee Romaine,” chuckled the other, ‘I 
knew you before, but your time had not come then. 
Now I see death in your face,” 

With a furious oath the man turned away, to find 
himself staggering along like one in a dream. Much 
as he appeared to laugh at-the man's prognostica- 
tions, he was in reality terrified. Still he plodded on, 
and getting out of the churchyard, struck along an 
unfrequented way until he came to an inn. He en- 
tered freely. The innkeeper was an accomplice of 

oachers and other bad characters, keeping too open 

ouse at all hours of the night. Walking straight 
into the bar parlor he soon let the man know enough 
to have confidence. 

A horse was what he required, and this he soon 
obtained. While it was being got ready, he went up 
to a room he had occupied on many occasions, and 
from a trunk he had left behind him took two pistols 
and all appurtenances. He then hastily mounted 
and rode away in the direction of the castle, entering 
the park by one of the many familiar broken fences. 
His horse was tied to a tree, and left to its fate, 

The castle was soon reached. It was in a very dif- 
ferent state to what it had been three months before; 
but to one who knew all its ins and outs entrance 
was not difficult. He could make out nothing alarm- 
ing, and got to the earl’s library and studlio with 
ease. The plate chest was what he came to examine, 
and there it stood in the old place. 

Having seen that the door was locked, he was not 
long, by means of instruments with which he had 
provided himself, in prising it open. The glorious 
medley of silver and gold lay before him. He knew 
the value Of almost every article, and crammed as 
much as he could carry into a sack, 

Then, with cautious step, he again passed out, this 
time by the window, and was on the lawn. Still all 
was Met and he crossed the open green unper- 
ceived, and was out on the highway. 

Presently there came a sound that made his heart: 
leap wildly—the sound of horsemen behind him, 
horsemen com on at a hot and rapid e. He 
thrust his spurs into the side of his horse, having no 
desire to meet with strangers. 

The animal did its best, but the others were co 
up hand over hand, and the tramp knew if he aa 
avoid seeing them he must turn aside and hide. But 
as he looked round for a fitting screen, the others 
swept round a corner. 

A loud cry pty that he was seen, and by 
foes. Then voices came clear and menacing on the 
night air, Away he flew serous & meadow, over a 
brook, and at went thunde down a rapid 
slope, But the others came on. He heard their 
shouts—he recognized the voice of Reuben Ashley, 
and felt that he was doomed. 

Still life is sweet, and away he dashed at a furious 
and rapid gait, en his horse shied, and threw 
him over what appeared to be a fence, but which 
was, in reality, a stone wall. He was stunned for a 
mément, and then, rising, knew that he was among 


ding: 

lace. None ay likely to be available, 
Be ahmrth. A wink ea cent 
open, proba for tppoace of ventilation, and 

1 nate man crawled. 
in hile pe. a not take Tay maeh ution, 
cro 

the stone floor below, m Ye i tw 
The ayengers were behind, and his which 
he in vain sought to stifle, would guide them’ to the 
spat But, contrary to his expectations, their voices 
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He was alone in the shadowy tomb of his ances- 
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tors, wounded, unable to escape, and must be cap- 
tured ignominiously, or die a terrible death, 

Suddenly he bethought himself of his belt, and 
tried to cast off his clothes, but his maimed limbs 
rendered this impossible. 

In his at comipt, however, he felt the butt-end of one 
of his pistols, and eagerly clutched it. q 

Here, at least, was relief, and he fired. A loud 
report, a flash, reverberating echoes, and all was 
then a key pare in a lock, and soon the vault 
was flooded with light, as the sexton came in, lead- 
ing the detective, Reuben Ashley and the clergyman, 
who had been in the act of crossing the churchyard, 

**He’s dead at last,” said the sexton, as he stood 
over the body. F 

“No, the man is severely wounded, but not dead,” 
observed the clergyman, stooping. : : 

“Not dead,” gasped the tramp, with a hideous 
groan; ‘but i will die and balk you all.” 

He sat up, exhibiting a wound imhis neck. _ 

**Ah! my worthy butler!’ he said, with a hideous 
grin; “‘I’'ve done you nicely; you won't have me 
swing, after all.” - 

“ Wretch, confess—Who Killed Edith Woodville?— 
speak! or I will strike you as you lie!” 

“Hush! Mr. Ashley,’ said the clergyman; “the 
poor man must die. Remember, God is the judge, 
not man. Retire one moment.” 

What passed between the wretched sufferer and 
the clergyman it is not our proyince to relate, but 
when Mr.. Norris summoned the others back the 
dews of death were upon the man’s forehead. 

“T have sinned deeply,” he said, in a hollow tone; 
“but the good gentleman says there is pardon for 
even me. While I have life let me exonerate all 
others, and tell how I killed Bdith Woodville,” he 
gasped; ‘write down my words.’ 

And so his confession was written down. 


It. will be remembered that Edith Woodville, with 
a wild laugh of defiance, darted into the wood, after 
snatching the jewels and pocket-book from the re- 
creant lover. Unknown to both, their conversation 
had a listener, The samp was waiting, in the hope 
of getting an interview with Laura Wilmot. 

For a time the talk only amused him, but when 
reference was made to money and jewels he ap- 
proached nearer. He saw Edith Woodville fly, he 
saw her snatch the glittering diamonds, and he also 
saw George Romaine stand still a moment, as if pet- 
rifled. Then he pursued her, 

But ere Edith had made ten steps, she lay stunned 
on the ground. Waiting until the young man was 
out of sight and hearing, the tramp proceeded to rifle 
the girl of her propery fea et 5 for her, she 
roused herself, and, sitting up first, and then stand- 
ing, dared him to touch her valuables. 

She was confused and thought it was George. 

“No, I will keep them to expose you, to let the 

rorld know what you are, 
yor pad enter give them up quietly,” said the 
othe ointee who robbed Laura!—murder!” she 

sreamed. 2 
oh heavy blow that served to silence and stun her 

r reply. 
i re t = women! they will scream,” muttered 
he, as, after groping about a moment, he discovered 
the jewels and pocket-book. These secured, he re- 
flected. She recognized him, and he had no choice. 
The wretched girl, dead or alive, no man can say, 
was dragged ices the grass and hurled into the 
pool, there to be found in the morning. : 

Despite his hardness of heart, he declared this 
murder to have unnerved him, and rendered himself 
an easy prey in the future. He attributed to his 
wretched nero his having been so easily taken in 

téctive. 
OO teas ott was witnessed, and then there was 
a talk of the man’sremoval. The poems ee believed 
him dying, but in secret, the others did not, and it 
was proposed to take him to the sexton’s hut. 
After some discussion a mattress was procured, and 
the wounded man was carried to the old man’s resi- 
dence, and herp in a room from which there was 
sibility of escape. 
ee ys he left awriiile: while a surgeon was sent 
for. The medical man came in haste, but only to 
certify the death of the wretched suicide, a bottle 
of poison from his belt having been abstracted and 
owed. 

eon the inquest this matter was not urged, but the” 
confession was put in,and all the world knew that 
Joseph Bradstock, a man lurking about at the time, 
was the author of the cruel murder of Edith Wood- 
Moe the sexton had foretold he lay in a nameless 
grave in the church-yard. 


Meanwhile, the poor girl, who had been made the 
tool of a wretched and cruel plotter, was slowly re- 
covering. The doctor soon discovered the nature of 
the narcotic which she had taken, and it was speed- 
ily and resolutely counteracted. 

“Tt was a hard struggle for life, however, and when 
at last Maria Romaine came to her senses, she was 
very weak and bewildered. 2 

She looked around with a. wild and inquiring 

vance, and saw the countess, Laura, and the nurse 

aside her bed. - > 

pes Paere am T, and what does if mean?” she faintly 
Seger are to keep quiet, my dear,” was the 
countess’ reply: ’ RSboula 

i ; the most bewildering answer she cov 
tare i eayed: she could make no reply, only sinking 
ba eratee she understood that a great 
crime had been perpetrated, that the man was not 
her father, but that she was really the daughter of 
the countess and earl and sister of Laura. ee 

Maria, however, recovered but slowly, kept back by 
a sense of shame and sorrow more than anything 
else. 

She soon understood that the past was to be buried 
in utter oblivion. 5 eek cailttine 

Some very summary and decisive legal proce 
declared the girls co-heiresses of the earl on the most 
indisputable evidence. 

The doctors were produced, and proved they acted 
under the orders of Mr, Laurence Romaine, and all 
fear of any future dispute was over. 

The day Lady Mariacame down was quite a fes- 
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tive day, and to her doubly so, when George ad- 
vanced and greeted her with all his usual fervor. 

“You can never forgive me for my attempted de- 
ceit,”’ she whispered. 

“We all stand in need of forgiveness,” he said 
quietly, and the subject dropped. 

The wedding, which had been put off through sud- 
den and serious illness, was now fixed again, and, to 
the surprise of all, was to be a double one. 

This, and the restoration of the countess to her hus- 
band, was a nine days’ wonder, but something else 
drew the attention of society, and the Liston affair 
was forgotten. 

But not so the sister-beauties, who made next year 
a most wonderful sensation in society. 

Reuben. Ashley disep peared for many months, no 
one knew whither, en he returned, without any 
fuss or noise, he married Edith’s cousin. 

The miserable wife of the murderer and suicide 
was sent to America, and was no more heard of, but 
it was long ere, in the neighborhood, people ceased 
to talk of who killed Edith Woodville. 


THE END. 


(Commenced in Number Four.) 
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THE DOUBLE BETROTHAL. 


BY WM. MASON TURNER, M.D. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
THE SHOWMAN’S LATE VISITOR. 


Tre rolled on; the last of the Fall months 
went out with driving winds and gray-winged 
snows; and December was ushered in, icy and 
bleak. 

The young lawyer, Warne, had disappeared 
from all eyes. The old man still occupied the 


room recently in possession of the young law- 
yer but he no visitors, and always kept 
imself to himself. He spent most of his time 


with a magic lantern, getting the proper light, 
the right distance, and the correct clearness. 
Strange to say, the objects which showed on the 
transparent curtain before the Hein es ing lens 
of the lantern, were scribbled sheets of paper. 

Day by day the old man amused himself thus. 
and then it was given out by his landlord that 
the old showman was to give anexhibition. But 
no hall in Labberton was then suitable, and the 
landlord had suggested that Mr. Arlington, of 
the manor, would gladly allow the exhibition to 
be held there, and that, if the old man wished 
it, he (the landlord) would see the worthy gen- 
tleman, and get his permission. 

The old showman had started at this; and 
then, as his eyes—singularly young and brilliant 
for one so aged—flashed out, he laughed a low, 
contented laugh, and acknowledged his thanks 
in his squeaking voice, saying, at the same time, 
that, from what he had learned, the large parlor 
at the mansion would be the very place for his 
purpose. 

Strange to say—and yet not strange, for we 
are not attempting to deceive the reader—on 
more occasions than one, a frail female figure 
had entered, at night always, what was recently 
the law-office of Clavis Warne. But, she did 
not remain long, and when she left, one night, 
the low light in the hallway revealed the wan 
pale, yet beautiful face of Dora Howe, the mad. 
girl. ; 

Late one night, the old man—whom the reader 
must know to be Clavis Warne—sat by his desk. 
The room was in deep darkness, but the bril- 
liant bull’s-eye of the magic-lantern was shining 
full op the stretched curtain of white muslin be- 
yond, 

The old man—as we shall continue to call him 
for awhile—cautiously took up an object-glass, 
obscured the light for a moment, and then sud- 
denly flashed it full on again. 

Instantly on the curtain large, well-defined 
letters stood out, reading singularly disconnect- 
ed, and without meaning for the entertainment 
of an audience. 

The old man, scarcely breathing, looked on. 
Then he fitted another plate, and flashed the 
light on once more. 

his time, likewise, it was writi which 
showed on the curtain; but it seemed to be the 
reflection of a large, entire sheet, whereas the 
other had torn, ragged edges. This -time, too 
what stood out so ce had a meaning; in it 
was absorbed all that had appeared from the first 


plate. 
And again the showman gored long and stead- 
fastly at the motionless letters, Tr 

aS 1 do! "Twill do welll” he muttered; 
“and now—” 

“There is no need to fail, CLAVIs WARNE!” 
said a low, calm voice at his elbow. 

= an instant the showman turned; like li A 

ning he sprung upon the little bent figure whic 
aod by hin, then his strong nervous ae ee 
upon the other’s throat, and he pushed 7 
ward upon the table. ” i 

‘Hold! hold! Clavis Warne!” the 
other in a gurgling breath. “You id stran- 
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gle your best friend! _ There, lean down, and T 
will tell you who I am!” 

Clavis Warne, metamorphosed into a show- 
man, tremblingly released his hold, and bent his 
ear down, The other whispered a few words to 
him, at a low breath, 

“You! You! My God, I thought you were 
dead!” « 

‘‘ No, no, young man; and I am come now to 
help you—to be present at the show—to be a 
witness in a tableau—to furnish you material for 
that tableau!” 

Then the young man disguised took the old 
bent figure in his arms, and drew him to his 
breast. 

‘Thank God that you have come!” he mut- 
tered; “and now, we'll work together!” 

“Ay! to the end, Clavis Warne! You can be 
trusted to the death. But, the night is fleeting. 
I have startling revelations to make, and I can 
tell you we have hard work before us, for the 
ground is frozen. But, we must work, for the 

ourteenth is one week from to-night, Verily, 
he Time draws nigh.” 

Clavis Warne once again lowered the light, 
and then, between him and his singular visitor, 
there ensued a long and an earnest conversa- 
tion, lasting until the small hours of the morn- 


When that conversation was ended, the strange 
old creature, who-had so mysteriously made his 
appearance, said: : 

‘Then, to-morrow night will be the time. It 
must not be postponed later! And it is danger- 
ous now in the mansion for me. I must stay 
with you for a time.” 

The old creature slept that night, a sweet, 
dreamless sleep, upon the lounge in the office of 
the showman, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A NIGHT-SCENE ON THE PLAIN. 


St. CLamr ARLINGTON paced anxiously up 
and down the limits of the library, It was a 
dead hour of night—and the night—the one 
after the strange occurrences in the room of the 
showman. 

Fearful anxiety marked the face of the rich 
man, as he strode hurriedly up and down the 
room, and occasionally glancing at the clock. 

“Yes!” he mutte: , ‘fortune has again fa- 
vored me, and the dark clouds which lately 
hung over and enveloped me are lifting. Ay. 
lifting grandly, and beneath their dark edges I 
can see the ones sunlight again—the GOLDEN 
sunlight! And, as J have found it, so shall all 
be mine! Yes, I swear it! Ah! Delaney Howe, 
you know not the hand that plays with you! 

ou dream not of the strength in that hand! 
Ha! ha! Thank God! it can still pull a trigger, 
and it shall pull a trigger! I cannot. hesitate 
now! I must follow the star that guides me! 
Will it give me peace of mind—rest of con- 
science? Ill not think of it—Ill banish it away 
forever! The night is dark and propitious; the 
young moon has long since gone down, and I 
cannot put it off longer! I'll go!” 

So saying he eae . Then stepping softly to 
the rear of the library, he took up a field com- 
eee lifted it gently, and brought it near the 

ight. Placing it carefully down, he allowed 
the sensitive needle to oscillate for a moment, 
as it settled down to its point of attraction. 

Then Mr. Arlington took from his pocket his 
large memorandum-book, and drawing from it 
a piece of faded, yellow-stained paper, he 
spread it out and glanced over it. 

The paper was covered with dottings of 
courses, and marked here and there with the 
points of the compass. Consulting the needle, 
which now stood motionless, he made out the 
courses as marked on the piece of paper, 

At once he started and a deadly pallor came 
to his cheek. He half reeled back and caught at 
achair. He rallied slowly. 

“My God! is there any fatality in this? That 
spot is where the Shadow appears! But, what 
care I?” he suddenly eaolefraats straightening 
wp and standing erect. ‘‘What care J for a 
thousand Shadows provided I can lay hands on 
the GOLD! and, as long as I pe hat. ic 
scrap of paper—the Will/ By heavens! with 
these at my disposal, I can defy the world. 
And now, both are in my grasp; the gold is 
mine, and the er precious scrap—in this 
memorandum-book !” 

As he spoke he opened the leaves of the little 
book referred to, and looked through it. His 
search became eager. Every leaf he turned; 
into every pocket he drove his trembling fingers, 
a cr vain ;, ir scrap was not can 

rlington’s face was white as a ve- 
stone. ihe limbs shook beneath him, psy he 
reeled backward and sunk into a chair, 

‘Gone! gone!” he muttered, ‘Gone like the 
book, and yet, J placed it there myself! Are 
there really spirits in this old mansion? Nay! 
Tl not be thwarted now! Nothing can turn me, 
for I'll have gold—bright, shining gold in abun- 
dance! I must go!” 


light. & moment he eme from the rear- 
door of thelibrary, gently closed it bonind him, 
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and a shovel. 

He paused not until he reached an old, de- 
cayed poplar, standing alone and dreary in, the 
wide common. Here he stopped for a moment, 
and then glanced around him, ’ 

Suddenly, howeyer, he strode away, going 
nearly at right-angles to the course he first pur- 
sued. Onand on! Then his steps grew slower 
andslower. .Then they stopped still, as sudden- 
ly looking up, he saw distinctly, not thirty 
yards away, two motionless figures standing on 
the yery spot to which he was hastening—the 
spot on which the wonderful Shadow had al- 
ways made its ap ance, 

hey stood perfectly quiet, and to the rear of 
them, faintly in the background, was the dim 
shape of a wagon. 

wlently for a moment St. Clair Arlington 
gazed at the singular sight, and then, as a 
strange feeling of awe crept over him, he turned 
with a deep, suppressed anathema on his lip, 
and shrunk away in the gloom. 

When he had gone, the two motionless figures 
set to work, wit picks and spades, The ground 
was frozen hard. The work was laborious; but 
they kept on, without scarcely stopping to 
breathe. 

At length one of 
down, said suddenly: 

“We have foun it, young man.” Run and 
bring the old carpet, and be not afraid to touch 
1?! 


them, as he drove his pick 


The other went to the wagon, and réturned 


at aR bringing with him the large roll of car- 


He looked on, as the other gently threw aside 
the frozen clods. 

Then a ghastly sight was revealed. The other 
—he who had brought the carpet—turned faint- 
ing away. But, at a sign from the old man he 
rallied, and, leaning down, gave: his, assistance 
to the work, F 

The ghastly onject, rattling and stiff, was 
rolled gently in the carpet, and, between the 
two, was carried to the wagon and deposited in 
it. 

Then the two men returned again, and once 
more fell to work. They had. dug down. about 
three feet deeper when they struck something 
hard, The elder man paused, and muttered: 

‘Tis safe! We'll remove it, and be off!” 

In a few moments they had unearthed a lprae 
iron-bound chest, covered with clay and mold, 
After a considerable effort, they succeeded in 
dragging it from the hole to the surface, and, 
after resting for a moment, they hauled it to 
the wagon, and lifted it in. 

‘These are the contributions I make to the 
tableaux, Clavis Warne!” said the old man, ina 
low, exultant breath. ‘‘ And now we'll go.” 

In a moment more they had entered the 
wagon, and were driving rapidly toward Lab- 
berton. 

The next day the showman, accompanied by 
his landlord, went over to the Arlington man- 
sion, to ask of the owner the privilege of show- 
ing his magic-lantern views and tableaux— 
gratis—as a sort of advertisement to any future 
shows to be held and exhibited when the hallin 
the village could be suitably arranged, 

They found Mr. Arlington haggard and care- 
worn. But, without hesitating a moment, he 

ave his consent gruffly. Theshowman t 

im, placed in his hands a number of cards of 
invitation, for any friends he might choose to 
have come, and then left. . 

St. Clair Arlington rather welcomed the com- 
ing exhibition, for he was sick at heart and 
troubled in mind. 

Then the week slowly passed. 

— Arlington, pale, almost broken-hearted, 
sat hour after hour, awaiting the time when 
she was to stand up and plight her troth to De- 
laney Howe. And the terrible day was fast ap- 
pecacten’- She had been informed by Delaney 

t the marriage, for reasons of his own, 
would take place at his mother’s. And the poor 
girl had consented. } 

St. Clair Arlington did not go again to the 
fatal spot on the Voy No opportunity pre- 
sented, and he had been engaged every evening. 
But, he had by no means abandoned the pro- 
ject. That would have been abandoning all 
fo to him rote eis 

that week, which passed slowly away 
Clavis Warne and the strange friend of his had 
busied themselves in preparations for 
the grand tableaux to come off at the Arlington 
mansion. At the end of a week they, together. 
had finished a large glass case. Into it the 
placed something—shudderingly placed it, too 
—and then had covered the case with a large 
cloth of baize. 

The day rolled around—the eventful days and 
then Delaney Howe came and escorted im- 
passive Agnes to his mother’s. 

St. Clair Arlington did not go. Only Fanny 
went with her poor, heart-broken mistress. 
—_ the ~~ of this day the showman’s wagon 

ve up. He was accompanied: by a strange- 
looking old man, in Turkish Sect. They 
lifted from the wagon a long case and a short 
box, both covered with green baize, 


CHAPTER XXXT. 


A MARRIAGE SCENE AND A TABLEAU. 


THe night had gloomed down black and 
threatening upon the earth—the night of the 
14th of December—the anniversary of old John 
Arlington’s disappearance—the wedding eve of 
Agnes Arlington to a man she hated—this the 
night when a select company had been invited 
by St. Clair Arlington to witness tableaux’ and 
magic-lantern views at the old mansion. 

A bright light flashed from the single window 
of the widow Howe’s humble home—a light 
brighter than that which usually shone there. 
Something unusual was going on. 

Standing in the center of the little room, 
_book in hand, was a solemn-faced, benevolent 
looking» man, . He had just opened the book, 
and his kindly eyes were now resting on the two 
persons who stood before him. 

Those two persons were Agnes Arlington and 
Delaney Howe—the former clad in sober black 
as always, her face care-worn, pain-stricken, 
almost expressionless as it wasemotionless. The 
latter wasclad from ‘tip to toe” in a shining, 
glossy suit of black, and his face wore a glad, 
triumphant glow. 

Near the couple and on either hand stood the 
widow, in new, scrupulously neat attire, and 
Dora, dressed in spotless white, a sad, pitying, 
half-wild expression on her marble-like face. 

After the usual responses ‘and the consequent 
declaration, and benediction by the minister 
the marriage was over: Delaney Howe an 
Agnes Arlington were man and wife! Then the 
minister, after speaking his congratulations ina 
low, indistinct voice, as if he was not in earnest, 
left, and then the family was alone. 

When the minister had gone it was noticed 
that Dora Howe had suddenly disappeared. No 
one had seen her go. But this was nothing un- 
usual with her, and special attention was not 
paid to the fact. 

Seated in a chair by the log fire, Agnes leaned 
her head on her hand, and prayed to God that 
she might die. The old mother sat by her side, 
and spoke gentle words in her ear; but, they 
were not heeded by the pale-faced woman, who 
had bartered her heart and her peace of mind 
away. 

Delaney Howe had scarcely gs since the 
farcical ceremony was over. But, now, as he 
stood by the chimney-piece, gazing into the 
coals, he suddenly started, and glanced at the 
old Dutch clock in the corner of the room. 

“T have an invitation to attend the tableau 
entertainment to-night at the mansion,” he said. 
Fs ae you go, Agnes?” and he looked down at 

er. 

The girl revoiled from the man, and shuddered 
at his invitation. But she recovered herself, 
and said: 

“No, Delaney; I am tired, and, with your 
permission, I’ll remain here.” : 

All rehh, of course. Don’t go, if you’re 
disinclined. But, I must go, for Sainty—that’s 
your uncle, Agnes—will expect me, and I can- 
not eepre him. Expect me back soon.” 

With this, he drew on his overcoat, and tak- 
ing his hat, left the house without another 
word. Ashe stepped out in the darkness, and 
then strode away on the plain, he paused and 
muttered: . 

“T forgot! This is the night of that infernal 
Shadow! But, ’tis only eight o’clock, and I am 
armed. But, I care not for Shadows now! 
Agnes is mine, and why, next week, I'll just 
look into that will business!” 

Early that evening Mr. Ariiagtin strode up 
and down his library. One or two of the in- 
vited ones had. arrived, and had been shown 
into the large dining-room of the mansion, 
wherein the ‘‘show” was to be given. The 
apartment was already lit by many lights. 

tretched across the rear end was a long green 
curtain. Behind that screen the showman and 
his assistant in Turkish costume were still busily 
engaged at work, getting ready. 

e'guests began to come in more frequently. 
The A gatas glowed from top to bottom. 
and liveried servants met the company as it 
continued to arrive. 


*tis too late now! 

He quickly lowered the light and left the li- 
brary by the back-door, He was soon out upon 
the plain, and, as on a previous night, he car- 
ried a pick and shovel on his shoulder, 

He strode rapidly, on., The moon was shining 
down brilliantly. 

In pido: | minutes St. Clair Arlington paused 
and peered ahead of him. He was near the 
spot which was his destination. 

He did not hesitate long; but, as if summon- 
ing up a needful courage, he strode on again. 

ew minutes he paused again, and then he 
started back wildly. 

‘My God!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ What is this?” 
and, with starting eyes, he gazed down into the 
deep hole at his feet. 


toward the brilliant: 

When he reached the house his face was white 
and his step faltering. The guests all had as- 
sembled, and, as Mr. Arlington stepped into the 
entry he saw Delaney Howe disappear in the 
large dining-room, wherein the entertainment 
was to take place. 

Then, pausing a moment to compose himself, 
St. Clair Arlington opened the door and went 
in himself. 

The room was filled in every available por- 
tion, and glancing around him the host saw 
many strange faces; he was certain he had not 
invited them, But there was no time for com- 
ment; for, as soon as he had made his appear- 
ance, the showman stepped promptly forward 
and announced that the entertainment would 
commence at once. 

Then the lights were extinguished here and 


| there, leaving only a few burning, thus throw- 


ing the auditorium, so to speak, into an almost 
complete darkness. 

The glaring bull’s-eye of the lantern showed 
upon the object-curtain. And then, in rapid 
succession, view after view was thrown out— 
the showman accompanying each with an ap- 
propriate lecture of explanation. 

e hours were speeding by. 

At length, there was a pause of some minutes. 
The figures of the showman and his assistant 
were plainly visible behind the curtain, busily 
making arrangements for another view. And 
then the former strode out in front of the cur- 
tain, and said in a low voice: 

“y hope my friends near the entrance will 
keep the door closed, as the wind flares the light 
i 1¢ lantern and makes the views imperfect. 
And I would state to the company that the 
evening’s entertainment will close with one 
more view and a tableau! The audience ispar- 
ticularly requested to remain perfectly quiet, as 
bes view and tableau will need no explana- 

ion. 
: The showman’s voice was just a little tremu- 


lous. 

St. Clair Arlington, seated next to Delaney 
Howe, started slightly at the words, but, with 
a grim smile of derision, he sat quiet. 

he showman Lermag | achat: Suddenly, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the bull’s-eye glare of the 
lantern showed another view—an enlarged copy 
of a leaf of paper on which was writing. 

One glance at the paper, as shown by the mag- 
nifying lens, and St. Clair Arlington, with a 
loud ery, sprung to his.feet. He was immedi- 
ately followed by Delaney Howe. 

“Hand, Not Heart” will be continued in No. 
11 of THe Frresipg LipRARy. » 
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The False Widow, 


BY MRS. JENNIE DAVIS BURTON, 


INOW ..READYZ- 


1—Was She His Wife? By Mrs. Mary 
“Reed. Crowell. 
2—Fleeing From Love. 
ving. 
3—Did He Love Her? By Bartley T. 
Campbell. 


4—A Strange Woman. By Rett Win- 
wood. 


5—Nadia, the Russian Spy. By Capt. 
Fred, Whittaker. 

6—Two Girls’ Lives. By Mrs. Mary Reed 
Crowell. 

7-8—Lady Audley’s Secret. By Miss 


M. E. Braddon. Two Numbers in 
one. Price 20 cents. 


9—The War of Hearts, 
Cushman. 


10—Leighton Grange. 
Braddon, 


By Harriet Ir- 


By Corinne 


By Miss M. EB. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


